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WAITING FOR THE CHILDREN :—A POEM FOR THANKSGIVING. 


T is Thanksgiving morning, 
And, near and far away, 
The glad church bells are ringing 
To hail Thanksgiving day. 


With their silvery entreaty 
They call the heart to prayer, 

From traffic and from labor, 
From merriment or care. 


And in one ancient dwelling— 
Whose walls, time-stained and gray, 
Remember in their silence 
The bullets of that day, 





When from Lexington to Concord 
A thrilling message ran, 

And behind each hedge and tree-bole 
There lurked an earnest man: 


A man whose life was ready, 
Held in unshrinking hand, 

To be offered up for Liberty, 
For God, and Native Land— 


In that time-honored dwelling 
An ancient couple wait, 

To hear their children’s voices 
Make music at the gate. 
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‘** Are all things ready, Mary ?” 
The old man’s eyes are dim, 
And the face he sees is lovely 
With girlhood’s flush to him. 


It was Thanksgiving morning, 
Just fifty years ago, 

When o’er that ancient threshold, 
In raiment white as snow, 


With cheeks rose-red with blushes, 
And eyes as violets blue, 

And face so fresh and innocent, 
And heart so leal and true, 


A fragile little blossom, 
That brightened at his side, 
She came there first beside him— 
He brought her home his bride. 


‘* All things are ready, Richard,” 

She said, and then she thought 
Of their fifty years together, 

And the changes they had brought. 


She remembered how her babies 
Hal played about her there, 

With the sunshine’s shifting splendor 
In their curling, golden hair— 
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And when they tired of playing, 
And slept upon her breast, 

What prayers she said above them, 
While she lulled them to their rest 


Where are those children’s faces ?— 
She almost thought to see 

Blue eyes and golden ringlets 
Still glinting at her knee. 


The years have wrought strange marvels— 
The children are no more— 

No more their frolic footsteps 
Fly through the open door. 


Five men, toil-worn and weary, 
Five women, howed with care— 

Are these the merry children, 
With the sunshine in their hair? 


She tries to smile. Thanksgiving 
Is the time for joyous cheer— 
And the old man does not see her 

As she wipes away a tear. 


‘*Had you thought about it, Richard, 
How the children have grown old; 
How they’ve left their youth behind them, 

Like a story that is told? 
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‘* Last time I saw our Martha 
Her hair was gray as mine; 
Will’s chestnut curls are turning, 

And Ralph is forty-nine. 


“Tt’s all the better, Richard, 
We sha’n’t be long apart. 

In the land where we are going 
I sometimes think my heart 


‘Will miss the children’s voices, 
And be lonely till they come; 

But we sha’n’t have long to wait, dear, 
For the children coming home.” 


They sat a little longer, 
In a silence like a prayer, 
Waiting together, hand in hand— 
God's angel found them there. 


In the bright Thanksgiving morning, 
Fifty changeful years ago, 

She had crossed that ancient threshold, 
In her raiment white as snow. 


Now her husband led her onward, 
As in youth-time, hand in hand, 
Till they crossed -another threshold— 

Entered on that other land, 


Where the fountains flow forever, 
Where the many mansions be, 
And the fruit of life hangs glowing 
From the boughs of every tree. 


In the cold November sunshine, 
In the middle of the day, 

Sons and daughters stood in silence, 
Gathered there from far away, 


"Neath the old familiar roof-tree ; 
But they dared not mourn nor weep 
For the two they found together— 
Those dead faces calm as sleep. 


Silently they kissed each other, 
Silently they knelt to pray, 
Lifting up their hearts to Heaven 

On the blest Thanksgiving day. 


Years are short and cares are heavy— 
Soon they’il lay their burden down ; 
He who helps the cross to carry 
Shall be first to wear the crown. 


They shall keep their best Thanksgiving, 
When their tired feet cease to roam, 
Where the parents still are waiting 
For the children coming home. 
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POLAND OVER-GROUN 


Il.—UNDER-GROUND. 


AST month I left myself standing on the | 
brink of the shaft, prepared to bid farewell | 


for a time to Poland Over-Ground, and ready 
for a peep at the Under-Ground world of the 
famous salt-mines of Wieliczka. 
naries for the journey had all been arranged. 


The supply of fire-works, by the aid of which I} 
was to see what I should see, had been ordered | 


on a scale of such magnificence as to warrant 
the stern Herr Inspector of Workmen in vouch- 
safing to me expressions of his most distin- 
guished consideration. I was the first Califor- 
nian who had visited the mines; and I trust that 
the dignity of the Golden State did not suffer 
from my representation of it. 


“When all is ready the lamp-bearers take | 


their seats and are lowered down below the lev- 


el. The trap-door is then closed over them, | 


and the main party arrange themselves for the | 
descent. The doors are again opened, and at a 
given signal the whole party disappear from the 
surface of the earth. Once more the trap-doors 


The prelimi- | 
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SALT-MINE, 


‘_D AND UNDER-GROUND 


are closed, and now the descent commences. It 
was not without an impressive feeling of the un- 
certainty of human affairs that I glanced around 
me at the ribbed walls of the shaft, as we went 
whirling down through this gloomy abyss. No- 
thing was more natural than to cling with con- 
vulsive tenacity to the slender cords by which I 
was supported, and ask for the second time, ‘Is 
the rope strong ?” 

The sensation of being thus lowered into the 
earth was startling and peculiar. Overhead the 
wheel over which the rope ran was whirling 
rapidly; but the sound of the machinery was 
quickly lost, and the silence was complete. 
Not the slightest jar or evidence of life broke the 
intense stillness. 

Down, lower and lower, we floated with an 
appalling steadiness. The sides of the shaft 
presented nothing but an obscure wall of mass- 
ive timbers. Above, all was darkness; below, 
the dim rays of the lamps cast a strange and 
| gh astly light upon every object. The effect was 
indescribable—as if we were descending through 
chaos in a nightmare. The world seemed to be 





DESCENDING THE SHAFT. 
broken up, and we, a remnant of its inhabit- 
ants, sinking down through an everlasting ob- 
scurity among its fragments. 


In a few minutes we touched bottom; or | 


rather, by something like instinct, the machine 


stopped just as we reached the base of the shaft, | 


and allowed us to glide off gently on the firm 
earth. We were now at the first stage of our 


journey, having descended something over two | 


hundred feet. The ramifications of the various 
tunnels are so intricate and extensive that they 
may be said to resemble more the streets of a 
large city than a series of excavations made in 
the bowels of the earth. These subterranean 


passages are named after various kings and em- | 


perors, and diverge in every direction, opening 
at intervals into spacious caverns and apart- 
ments, and undermining the country for a dis- 
tance of several miles. Some of them pass en- 
tirely under the town of Wieliczka. In general 
they are supported by massive beams of wood, 
and where the overhanging masses of salt re- 
quire a stiil stronger support they are sustained 


by immense columns of the original stratum. | 


In former times almost all the passages were up- 
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held by pillars of salt, 
but wherever it has 
been practicable these 
have been removed 
and beams of timber 
substituted. The first 
stratum consists of an 
amalgam of salt and 
dark-colored clay.— 
Deeper down come al- 
ternate strata of marl, 
pebbles, sand, and 
blocks of crystal salt. 
The inferior or green 
salt is nearest to the 
surface; the crystal, 
called schilika, lies in 
the deeper parts. 
From the subordin- 
ate officer sent by the 
Inspector-General to 
accompany us I learn- 
ed many interesting 
particulars in refer- 
ence to the manner 
of procuring the salt. 
He also told some 
amusing legends of 


ihe prominent places, 
and furnished me with 
some statistics which, 
if true, are certainly 


wonderful. For in- 
stance, to traverse the 
various passages and 
chambers embraced 
within the four dis- 
tinct stories of which 
the mines consist, and 
see every object of in- 
terest, would require 
| three weeks. The aggregate length of the whole 
is four hundred English miles; the greatest depth 
yet reached is two thousand three hundred feet. 
The number of workmen employed in the vari- 
ous operations under-ground, exclusive of those 
above, is upward ofa thousand. The amount of 
salt annually dug out is two hundred millions of 
pounds, which, at the average market value, 
would be worth ten millions of gulden. Im- 
mense as this yield is it is inconsiderable, taking 
into view the unlirited capacity of the mines. 
With proper machinery and a judicious invest- 
ment of labor the quantity of salt that might be 
excavated is almost beyond conjecture. 

It is natural to suppose that the air in these 
vast subterranean passages must be impure, and 
consequently deleterious to health. Such, how- 
ever, does not appear to be the case. It is both 
dry and pure, and, so far as I could judge by 
breathing it, not in the least oppressive. The 
miners are said to be remarkable for longevity, 
Several of them, according to the guide, have 
worked in the mines for forty years and have 
never been sick a day. The equanimity of the 
temperature is probably conducive to health. 
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LAMP-CARTIERS. 


Only a few degrees of variation are shown by 
the thermometer between summer and winter. 
It is true that in some of the deepest recesses, 
which are not sufficiently ventilated, hydrogen 


gas occasionally collects. In one instance it 
eaught fire and caused the loss of many lives ; 
but precautions have since been taken to prevent 
similar accidents. 

I was greatly impressed by the profound si- 
lence of these vast caverus. When we stood 
still, the utter absence of sound was appalling. 
The falling of a pin would have been a relief. 
Not even the faintest vibration in the air was 
perceptible. No desert could be more silent— 
no solitude more awful. I stood apart from the 
guides and lamp-bearers in a separate vault, at 
the distance of a few hundred feet, in order that 
I might fully appreciate ‘his profound inertion, 
and it really seemed as if the world were no 
more. 

From some of these tunnels we emerged into 
open caverns, where a few workmen were em- 
ployed at their dreary labors, I was surprised 
that there were not more to be scen, but was 
informed that they are scattered in small par- 


ties through miles of 
earth, sothat the num- 
ber is not apparent t 
the casual visitor, A< 
we approached th 
places where the 
were at work the dul 
clicking of the | 
and hammers pro- 
duced a singul r ef- 
fect through the vast 
solitudes; as if t} 
gnomes, supposed 
inhabit gloomy 
were busily eng 

at their diabol 
arts. 

We came suddenly 
upon one group of 
workmen, under 
shelving ledge, wh 
were occupied in de- 
taching masses of crys. 
tallized salt from a 
cleft in which th 
worked. They wer 
naked to the middk 
having nothing on | 
coarse 
boots, 


trowsers al 
and wrought 
with their crow-bars 
and picks by the light 
of a few grease-lamps 
held by grimy littk 
boys, with shaggy 
heads — members 1 
doubt of the sam 
subterranean family. 
Some of the m 
were lying on 
backs punching 
with tremendous toil at the rugged masses of 
salt overhead —their heads, faces, and bodies 
glittering with the showers of salt-grit that 
fell upon them; while others stood up t 
their armpits in dark holes delving into th¢ 
lower Seeing our lights they stopped 
to gaze at us. Was it possible they were hu- 
man beings, these bearded, shaggy, grimy-look- 
ing monsters? Surely, if so, they well repre- 
sented the infernal character of the place. Never 
upon earth (the surface of it, I mean) had I seen 
such a monstrous group: shocks of hair all pow- 
dered with salt; glaring eyeballs overhung by 
white lashes flashing in the fitful blaze of lamps ; 
brawny forms glittering with crystal powder, 
and marked by dark currents of sweat! No 
wonder I stared at them with something akin t 
distrust, They might be monsters in reality, 
and take a sudden notion to hurl me into one of 
their infernal pits by way of pastime; in which 
case the only consolation would be, that, where 
there was such an abundance of salt, there would 
be no difficulty about the preservation of my re- 
mains, 
After all there was something sad in the con- 


crevices. 








dition of these poor wretches—shut out from the 
glorious light of day, immured in deep dark pits 
hundreds of feet under-ground; rooting, as it 
were, for life, in the bowels of the earth. Surely 
the salt with which other men flavor their food 
is gathered with infinite toil and mingled with 
bitter sweat! 

Yet, strange as it may seem, I was informed 
by the guide that these workmen are so accus- 
tomed to this kind of life that they prefer it to 
By the rules of the Directory they 
are divided into gangs as on boarda ship. The 
working gang is not permitted to remain under- 
ground more than eight hours; it is then re- 
lieved. The current belief that some of them 
live in the mines is not sustained by the facts. 
In former times it is quite probable such was 
At present the administration of af- 
fairs is more humane than it was at an early 
period in the history of the mines. 
tives are free to quit whenever they please, as in 
any private establishment. Plenty of others are 
always ready to take their places. The pay is 
good, averaging from thirty kreutzers to a florin 
a day. Wherever it is practicable the work is 
done by the piece. Each man receives so much 
for a specified result. Good workmen can make 
two or three hundred florins a year. The salt 
is gotten out in various forms, according to the 
depth of the stratum. Where it is mixed with 
an amalgam of hard earth it is cut into cylin- 
drical blocks, and exported in that form to 
Russia. The finer qualities are crushed and 


any other. 


the case. 


The opera 


packed in barrels for exportation to various parts 
of Prussia and Austria. 
H »w little do we reflect upon the tremendous 
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| knives, the buttered toast and b. 


aggregate of toil by which the commonest article 
of human food is procured! Thus, as we sit at 
our pleasant breakfast table—the sunshine shed- 
ding its cheerful glow through the curtains upon 
the social circle; the white cloth, the 
ed eggs, s 


invitingly spread before us—with what charm- 


} 
ciean 


ing unconsciousness of labor we dip up a litt] 
salt and sprinkle it upon our eggs and butter! 
how merrily we chat over the topics of th 
times! To be sure there is no good reason why 
we should make 
what we relish so highly cost labor; but woul 
it not be instructive to dwell a moment even 
upon a pinch of salt? Not to go into a history 
of the silver-mines, which have served to garnis! 
our table; the iron-mines, which have furnished 
us with knives and forks; or the coal-mines, 
which afford us fuel with which to cook ow 
food — what a world of salt seas, and brine- 
springs, and crystal caverns—what an aggre- 
gate of human toil, commerce, and enterprise 
that pinch of salt suggests! Yet so common is 
the use of this mineral that, like the air we 
breathe, we are scarcely conscious of its exist 
ence. Our bread, our meat, our vegetables 
would be flat and unpalatable without it: even 
to health it is indispensable. 

Such reflections were naturally suggested by 
every thing around me—the grimy workmen, th 
prodigious masses of salt, the colossal beams of 
timber, the gloomy caverns and wonderful la 
byrinth of passages. Earth and salt every 
where! Yet, prodigious as this aggregate 
labor is, and vast as are the products, the salt- 
mines of Wieliczka supply but an infinitesimal 


ourselves miserable becans« 


ot 


GETTING CUT SALT, 
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, wall to wall, and float 
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upward, whirling from 
ledge to ledge, till the ear loses them in the dis. 
tance; then down they fall again with a fullness 
and volume almost supernatural. It is impossi- 
ble to determine from what quarter they ema- 
nate, whether from above or below : 80 rich, 
varied, and confusing is the reverberation. Our 
guide, in a fine mellow voice, sang us a mining 
song tu test the effects, and I must say I never 
heard such music before. Indeed so inspiring 
was it that I could not refrain from a snatch of 
my own favosite melody, 
“Oh, California! you're the land for me!" 

And when I heard it repeated by a thousand 
mysterious spirits of the air, and hurled back at 
me from each crystallized point of the cavern, 
the effect was so fine that I was struck perfectly 
dumb with astonishment. Lablache never made 
such music in his life, and no other singer of my 
acquaintance would be worthy of attempting it. 

Soon after leaving the Chamber of Michelawic 
we passed over a series of wooden foot-ways and 
corridors, extending a distance of fifteen hun- 
dred feet, through a great variety of apartments 
and rugged passages, named after the royal 
families of Poland and Austria. There were 
courts, and imperial rooms, and obelisks; chap- 
els, shrines, saints, and martyrs; long rows of 
niches, containing statues of the old Kings of 
Poland—all cut out of the solid salt. The de- 


| sign and execution of some of these were ad- 


fraction of the human race. <A thousand men 


are daily occupied in digging it out of the earth ; 


millions of pounds are annually scattered over 
Poland, Prussia, and Russia: yet the whole is 
but ‘‘a pinch of salt.” 

Something akin to pity stole over me as I | 
turned away from these poor men. It seemed 
searcely credible that human beings could thus 
drearily struggle to preserve so gloomy an exist- 
ence. Immured in these deep, dark dungeons 
day after day, and year after year, relieved on! 
by intervals necessarily devoted to rest, how lit- 
tle they could know of 

“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and the garniture of fields!” 

Wherever we stopped in our rambles these 
poor creatures gathered around us and begged 
foralms. Afraid to trust to my own discretion, 
I directed the Commissioner to give them what- 
ever was customary. He was a kind-hearted old 
man, and dealt the kreutzers out freely ; so that 
many prayers were offered up to the patron 
saints of the mines for the salvation of my soul. 

After a long and interesting journey through | 
various subterranean streets and caverns we 
emerged into the chamber of Michelawic, which 
is of such vast proportions that it is difficult for 
the eye to penetrate its mysterious gloom. A 
magnificent chandelier, cut out of the crystal 
salt, hangs from the ceiling. On grand occa- 
sions this is brilliantly lighted, and rich strains | 
of music reverberate through the chamber. No- 
thing can equal the stupendous effects of a full | 
band of brass instruments performing in this 
vast cavern. The sounds are flung back from | 


mirable, and the effect was gratifying as well 
from the artistic skill displayed as the peculiar- 
ity of the material. 

Descending to a second stage by means of a 


FOOT-PATH, 
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pec 
rough wooden stairway 

which winds around 

the walls of an im- 

mense cavern of irregu- 

lar shape, we wandered 

through a series of tun- 

nels, opening occasion- 

ally into chambers of 

prodigious height and 

dimensions, till our 

guide announced that 

we were approaching 

the Infernal Lake. The 

lamp-bearers in front 

held up their lamps, 

and, peering through 

the fitful gloom, Icould 

discern, some distance 

in advance, a sheet of 

water the surface of 

which glistened with a 

supernaturallight. Ar- 

rived at the edge of 

this mysterious lake, 

which might well pass 

for the river Styx, a boat 

approached from the 

opposite shore drawn 

by means of a rope. 

Numerous dark-look- 

ing imps were at work 

dragging it through the 

water. The sides rip- 

pled in the sluggish 

pe ol, and a hollow 

reverberation sounded 

from the dark walls of 

the cavern. 

A gateway was thrown 

open and we descend- 

ed some steps and entered the boat. It was a| 
square flat-bottomed craft, decorated with fancy | 
colors, containing seats on each side, and capa- 
ble of accommodating a large party. We took 
our places, and at a signal from the guide the 
boat moved slowly and silently over the dark 
depths, which seemed almost of inky blackness | 
in the gloom. 

As we thus floated on the infernal pool the 
solitude was awful. I could not but shudder at | 
the thought that we were nearly five hundred 
feet beneath the surface of the earth. The dis- 
mal black walls, roughly hewn from the solid 
stratum of salt and marl ; the tremendous heights | 
overhead, and the apparent great depth under- 
neath; the fitful glare of the torches, the rough 
grimy faces of the attendants, and their wild | 
costumes, gave a peculiarly infernal aspect to | 
the scene. It was weird and sombre beyond | 
conception. 

We stopped a while in the middle of the lake | 
to notice the strange effect of the plashing of the 
waters, when disturbed by a rocking motion of 
the boat, against the massive walls on either side. 
The reverberation was fearfully deep-rolling and | 
swelling, from point to point, till lost in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{and we were left in utter darkness. 


SALT COLUMNS. 


labyrinth of shafts and crevices far in the distance. 
Around and above us were innumerable rugged 
points jutting out from the solid stratum, and arch- 
ways reaching across deep fissures, and beams of 
timber braced against overhanging masses of rock. 


|The sombre hue of the toppling canopy and 


rugged walls was relieved only by the points of 


| crystal salt upon which the lights glistened ; 


mysterious shadows flitted in the air; and pale, 
greenish scintillations shot out of the gloom, It 
was, in truth, a subterranean universe of dark- 
ness, made visible by torches of grease and stars 


| of salt, with an infernal sea in its midst, and 


inhabited by a very doubtful set of people, half 
earthly and wholly Satanic in their appearance. 

Continuing our voyage, after some minutes 
we approached a point beyond which all was an 
unfathomable wilderness of jagged walls and 
yawning caverns. Suddenly a blaze of blue fire 
burst from the gloom, throwing a ghastly hue 
over the crystal pinnacles, then faded slowly 
away. The guides now covered their lights, 
Groans 
and cries were heard in the air, and plashing 
sounds echoed from the shores of the infernal 
lake. As these ceased a terrific report broke 











GLUCK-AUF, 


upon the stillness, and out of the gloom arose a! and earthly sounds? or were they the ‘ distem- 
blaze of red fire, gradually assuming shape till | pered fantasy of a dream ?” 
it stood before us im the form of a magnificent | At a signal from our guide the chorus ceased 
triumphal arch, bearing upon its front the illu- | and shooting fires broke out from the toppling 
minated motto, heights, and the whole grand chamber, in all its 

re majesty, was illuminated with showers of color- 

Giliick-aut! i ‘ : 
jed stars. The inverted arches of fire in the wa- 

signifying ‘*Good-luck to you!” or, literally, | ter—the reflected images of rocks, corridors, and 
‘*Luck upon it!”—the famous greeting of the | precipices—the sudden contrasts of light and 
miners. Under this triumphal arch we passed | gloom —the scintillations of the crystal salt 
slowly into an immense chamber, of such vast | points—formed a scene of miraculous and inde- 
proportions and rugged outline that the eye fail-| scribable grandeur. Unable to control my enthu 
ed to penetrate its profound depths. Then from | siasm, I shouted, at the top of my voice, “Gliicl 
various corridors, high among the conglomerate | auf! Gliick-auf!” The cry was caught up by 
crags, descended mysterions voices, crying, one | the guides and torch-bearers; it arose and was 
after another, ‘Gliick-anf! Gliick-auf! Gliick- | echoed from rock to rock by the chorus-singers, 
auf!” till the reverberation united them all in a | till, like the live thunder, it leaped 
grand chorus, so deep, se rich, varied, nnd pow- —“‘the rattling crags among." 
erful that mortal ears could encompass no more.| Onur guide was evidentiy accustomed to thes 
Was it real? Could these be human voices | grand sights. There was a magisterial indiff 
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ence about him that was very imposing. I rath-| of a few weeks they lose their sight. A film 
er suspected he was in league with some of the | gradually grows over the eyes—from what cause 
infernal spirits of the place, and knew exactly | I could not ascertain. It may be the effects of 
when and where they would display their dia- the salt or long-continued darkness—thongh it 
bolical arts. That he had some command over | does not appear that the miners suffer any in- 
them was evident from the fact that they under- | convenience in this respect. I remember read- 
stood every rap of his stick; and fires flashed | ing of some fish without any eyes at all found in 
out of the darkness and voices were heard in} the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. Possibly hav- 
the distance just as it suited him. For all I} ing but little use for sight the horses of Wieliczka 
know he was the Prince of Darkness himself. go blind from a natural disposition to accommo- 

Guided by the torches, we at length reached date themselves to circumstances. 
the end of the lake, where a numerous retinue} After visiting many chapels an’ shrines cut 
of attendants awaited our landing. The ferry-| out of the solid salt we emerged into the Cham- 
nen gathered around us, as usual, and demand-| ber of Letow, the magnificent Saloon ot Enter- 
ed compensation for their labors. They were | tainment, where, on grand occasions, such as the 
a voracious, poverty-stricken set, horribly dark | visit of the Emperor or any member of the Im- 
and leathery, and their eyes glared with a greedy | perial family, the whole of this vast chamber is 
lust for ‘‘ geld” when I pulled out my purse. | brilliantly illuminated. Six splendid chande- 
Fortunately I was well provided with Austrian | liers, carved from the crystal salt, hang from 
paper—the most abominable trash ever a man | he ceiling. An alcove at the upper end, ap- 
carried, but possessing this rare advantage that | proached by a series of steps, contains a throne 
it goes a great way. A gulden divided into ten | of green and ruby-colored salt upon which the 
paper notes looks like a great deal of money; | Emperor sits. Transparent pictures and devices 
yet each note is really worth only four or five | are arranged in the back-ground to give addi- 
‘American cents. I counted it out freely—twenty | tional splendor to the Imperial boudoir, and the 
kreutzers to each ferryman. Little did I know crystallizations with which the walls glitter re- 
what I was doing! When they looked at their | flect the many-colored lights with a dazzling 
fees they set up a general howl and begged for effect. The door-ways, statues, and columns 
more, protesting, in their rude jargon, that they | are decorated with flowers aud evergreens; the 
always got double the amount. I appealed to} floors are sprinkled with salts of various hues: 
the Commissioner, who assured me, confiden- | the galleries are festooned with flags; and the 
they attacked him with reproaches and violent | brilliant lights. 
gesticulations, all of which he took very quietly ; Although I was not favored with a similar 
then they rushed to me and renewed their ap-| display in honor of my sovereignty as a citizen 
peals; then to the Chief, who maintained a pro- | of the United States, yet, by the aid of the rockets 
found neutrality; and then clamored among | and other fire-works furnished by the Herr In- 
themselves, their rage 
increasing each mo- 
ment. I was appre- 
hensive they would 
drag us back into the 
boat, and pitch us into 
the infernal pool, and 
walked away not much 
relishing the idea. 
The last I saw of them 
they were sitting on 
the side of the boat 
counting over their 
money, and chuckling 
as devils may be sup- 
posed to chuckle when 
they meet with an ex- 
traordinary piece of 
good luck. 

We next visited the 
stables in which the 
horses are kept for 
hauling the salt on 
the subterranean rail- 
ways. Many of these 
horses, it is said, never 
see daylight from the 
time they enter the 
mines. In the course 


tially, they never got half as much. At this | whole chamber is aglow with transparencies and 
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spector-General of Workmen, and the natural | 
grandeur of the Chamber, hewn as it is out of | 
the solid rock of salt, I was enabled to form a 
vivid idea of the magnificence of the display on 
royal occasions. 

At such times the operatives and their fami- | 
lies, numbering not less than fifteen hundred, 
are invited to a festival, given by His Majesty 
the Emperor as a token of his friendly regard. 
A band of two hundred musicians perform in a | 
special gallery set apart for their use. The 
Royal Visitor sits enthroned at the upper end 
of the saloon surrounded by his retinue. The 
massive chandeliers are lighted, and the walls 
are decorated with innumerable transparencies 
and colored lights. Galleries extending all 
around are filled with spectators, and the guests 
crowd the floor. The music strikes up, filling 
the whole vast chamber with a flood of harmony | 
indescribably rich and powerful. The inspired 
miners break out into their favorite cry of greet- | 
ing — ** Gliick-auf! Gliick-auf!” and all start 
off in a general dance —and such a dance! 
The savagery of motion, the sudden jumps, 
the fierce energy and intense individuality of 
every figure can only be seen in the Polish na- 
tional dance. It is the very impersonation of 
Sclavonie wildness. The effect is heightened 
in the present instance by the colored lights and 
sumptuous decorations of the hall, and the holi- 
day costumes of the dancers, which are singu- 
larly picturesque ; and the whole scene is won- 
derfully brilliant and characteristic. It is of 
course greatly enjoyed by the Imperial specta- 
tor, who sits enthroned in the illuminated grotto. 

Mingled with these festivities, however, is | 
the depressing element of military despotism. 
Guards are stationed at every point; sabres and | 
bayonets flash in the glowing lights; the clat- | 
ter of swords resounds from the floors; and ev- | 
ery motion of the dancers is watched with a jeal- 
ous vigilance. None know better than the Aus- 
trians in Poland how hateful their presence is to | 
the people. 

Although the mass of the stratum of which | 
this grand chamber is composed is of a darkish 
color, yet the very darkness of the ground-work 
serves all the better to show by contrast the glit- 
tering points of salt. The effect is inconceiva- | 
bly rich. The arched roof; the high rugged | 
walls, hewn out of the solid rock; the marks | 
of the pick and chisel visible in furrows all over, | 
all sparkling with saline gems, give the whole 
cavern the appearance of being studded with 
diamonds. It reminds one of the grottoes un- 
der the sea described by Gulnare in the Ara- 
bian Nights. 
all this splendor and these festivities—the il- 
luminated galleries and alcoves, the chandeliers 


and decorations, the vast concourse of guests, | 


the music, the dancing, the wild and fanciful 
costumes—are 500 feet below the surface of the 


earth, it is no exaggeration to say that the spec- | 


tacle is unparalleled. Nothing to equal it in a 


similar way can be seen in any other part of the | 


world. 


When it is considered, too, that | 
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We next descended by a series of stairways 
to the third story. This differs but little from 
those already described, except that the deeper 
one goes the wilder and more rugged become the 


| ramifications of the mines. At one point in our 


journey we entered a spacious chamber some 
80 or 100 feet high. Here the guide paused, 
and in an impressive manner struck his stick 
against the floor. When the reverberation had 
ceased he announced the important circumstance 
that we now stood directly under the Infernal 
Lake! ‘Ya! mein Herr,” said he, ‘that won. 
derful lake, over which we sailed in a boat not 
half an hour ago, is over our heads; and if it 
should break through it would drown every one 
of us!” ‘Rather an unpleasant pickle,” I 
thought, but could not translate the pun into 
German, and so let it pass. 

It appears that the waters of this lake found 
a vent at one time, and deluged a large portion 
of the mines. The hole was eventually stopped, 
and the water carried out through the shafts, 
In 1815 a fire broke out owing to the careless- 
ness of some workman, and several hundred lives 
were lost. ‘The smoke extended all through 
the mines, and those of the panic-stricken op- 
eratives who were distant from the main shafts 
communicating with the surface of the earth 
were suffocated while attempting toescape. Oth- 
ers in their fright fled at random, and falling 
into deep pits were dashed to atoms. In 1644 
another destructive fire took place. All the 
wood-work was seized by the devouring flames. 
Men and horses were roasted to death, and many 
of the workmen who escaped subsequently died 


tee 
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of their injuries. This was one of the most fear- 
ful conflagrations on record. It lasted an en- 
tire year. The chambers and tunnels, deprived 
of their support, fell together in many places, 


causing immense destruction to the works. Even | 


a considerable portion of the town of Wieliczka 
sank into the earth, and was engulfed in the gen- 
eral ruin. 

I asked the old Commissioner, whose portrait 


I give for the benefit of future travelers, if acci- | 


dents of any kind were frequent at present. His 
answer was that very few accidents had occurred 
for many years past. It was almost impossible 
that a fire could now take place, owing to the 
strict police regulations and the facilities for ex- 
tinguishing flames at any point. Casualties to 
the workmen by the caving of banks, decay of 
platforms, or falling into pits were also of very 
rare occurrence. 

The deepest point yet reached is 620 feet be- 
low the level of the sea. We did not descend 
into this shaft; but our guide, in order to con- 
vince us of its great depth, caused the attend- 
ants to throw some boards into it. If I were to 


| judge by the sounds I should say the boards 
| must be going down yet. 
| The salt-mines of Wieliczka are interesting 
| not only in themselves but in a historical point 
of view. They have been worked for more than 
seven hundred years. In the tenth century salt 
| was dug out of them; and in the year 1240, un- 
| der the government of Boleslaus, they became 
}an important source of revenue. For several 
centuries they were held and worked by the Po- 
lish kings. In 1815 they were assigned to the 
Emperor of Austria by the treaty of Vienna, and 
since that period have contributed largely to keep 
| the Poles in subjection. 
In concluding this hurried sketch I am un- 
| willing to take leave of the reader without ex- 
pressing my regret that it has not been in my 
power to make it more perfect. Want of time 
| and data must be my excuse. Let us, however, 
| with a retrospective glance at the gloomy depths 
out of which we have just emerged, shake hands 
before we part, and mutually thank Providence 
| we are not compelled to labor for a subsistence 
| in the salt-mines of Wieliczka. 
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H, soft and sweet this summer wind 
Sighs through the leafy arches, 
And overhead the summer clouds 
Troop on in stately marches ; 


And with a cool and ceaseless flow 
The woodland water rushes, 

In many a swirling eddy, round 
The dipping alder bushes. 


Beyond them, where the pool is still, 
The lilies, tall and slender, 

Lie dreamily among the leaves 
In white and golden splendor. 


Oh, beautiful the place is yet, 
Though many a summer's glory 

Has come and gone since here I heard 
That sweet, delusive story. 


No change on tree, or cloud, or wave, 
Has left its blighting traces: 

The very violets seem to smile 
From out the very places; 


And lo! within this sheltered nook, 
Here stands a fair white blossom— 
Half-sister tc the one he placed 
That day upon my bosom. 


I have it treasured somewhere still, 
Poor, fragile little token! 

Fit emblem of the plighted faith 
So soon despised and broken. 


| And though my heart through all these years 
Too cold has grown to cover 

| One loving memory of him 
I once believed my lover, 


Tet sometimes from those withered leaves 
The subtle sweetness stealing, 
Stirs up to passion and to grief 
| Long-hidden deeps of feeling. 


|The old rebellion and despair, 
The old heart-breaking sorrow— 
The desolation that could find 


| No hope in any morrow, 


| All break in bitter waves again 
Upon my soul forsaken, 
And leave me moaning, J am left, 
| And all my idols taken! 
| 


| Ah, well! what foolish words are these, 

| When summer suns are shining, 

| And bird and flower, and brook and breeze, 

All sweetnesses combining! 

| whe One above knows all our needs 
And makes provision duly, 

| And loves with more than human love— 
So tenderly, so truly! 


’ 


|My Father! help me still to lean 
Upon Thy love unsiuken, 

And so, for all my ‘‘ withered flowers,” 

| I shall not be forsaken! 
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THE MANHATTAN GAS-WORKS, 


GAS AND GAS-MAKING. 


Y name is Davin Biecs—the Mr. Biggs, 
in fact, of whom the readers of this Mag- 


N 


azine have before heard, and not altogether, I 


must acknowledge, to my advantage. When, 
a few months ago, my young friend Septimus | 
Witherspoon—now my nephew by marriage— 

published his account of our excursion along | 
the wharves of New York I was naturally mor- | 
tified. He now owns that his representation of | 
me was somewhat overdrawn, though he insists | 
that it is correct in the main features. At the | 
time when it was written—some months before | 
it appeared in print—I was on a visit to him at 

his home in Herkimer County, and having as- | 
certained that the value of the farm and railroad | 
stocks held by his respected aunt, Deborah Jane | | 
Ww itherspoon, was every way satisfactory, I was | 

paying my addresses to that estimable lady with | 

every prospect of success. Septimus was op- 

posed to the match, and consequently exagger- | 
ated the little aberrations which he observed in | 

my conduct. When the article appeared in | 
print that lady was Mrs. David Biggs. 


| not been misplaced. 


| new man of me. 


ter than formerly it is all owing to the influ- 
ence of that noble woman. When she gave 


| me her hand she made no paltry reservation of 


her estate. She put that wholly in my charge, 
and I am proud to say that her confidence has 
The possession of proper- 
ty and the confidence of a true woman made a 
The knowledge which I had 
acquired, especially of articles of food, came in 
good stead; my wife’s property enabled me to 
turn that knowledge to account. I entered upon 
the business of manufacturing prepared meats, 
and secured a large Government contract for the 
supply of our army. That it has been a lucra- 
tive one is true; and there were few ladies at 
Rockbranch, where we passed the summer, who 
made a finer display than my wife. Her posi- 
tion as a fashionable lady was a little embar- 
| Tassing at first, but that soon wore off, and I do 
not know when I have been more gratified than 
I was in reading in a New York paper a notice 
of ‘‘the magnificent dress and high-bred man- 
ners of Mrs. David Biggs.” As for myself, I am 
proud to say that my credit in Wall Street is as 


I ac- | | good as that of any other man; and no one can 


knowledge that I was at first attracted to her | look with more contempt than I do upon the 
by mercenary considerations, little knowing the former David Biggs, who used to wear my old 


sterling qualities of the woman herself. 
now present myself in a more favorable charac- 


If I | boots and frequent ‘‘O’Sullivan Hall.” 


I am happy to say that my young friend Sep- 
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timus is thoroughly rec- 


on iled to ovr connec- 
tion, and does me the fa- 
yor to make my house his 
home when he happens 
to be in New York. He 
js a clever vouth, though 
still a little “green,” and 
I make it an object to 
post him up a little on 
matters and things in 
general, when occasion 
serves. Such an occasion 
iappened not long since. 
A few evenings ago we 
were sitting in my parlor 
quietly sipping a cup of 
excellent coffee. I ought 
to have mentioned that, 
by the advice of Mrs. B., 
I have given up the use 
of brandy and other stim- 
nlants of that class. My 
excellent wife makes ad- 
mirable coffee, after a 
method which I taught 
her, and I find it much 
better than my old bev- 
erages. We were sitting 
over our coffee when, all 
at once, the gas went out 
without a moment’s warning, and left us in to- 
tal darkness. 

‘“What a humbug your gas is, after all, in 
spite of the big pots that you called gasholders, 
which you showed me when we took that walk 
along the wharves! They hold your gas now, 
I should think, and do not seem inclined to let 
you have the benefit of it,” exclaimed Septimus. 
‘“T would sue the Gas Company for damages.” 

“Do you know any thing about gas?” I in- 
quired. 

“‘Certainly,” he replied. ‘‘Gas, according 
to Worcester, is an ‘aeriform fluid—a term ap- 
plied to all permanently elastic fluids or airs 
differing from atmospheric air.’ Webster's defi- 
nition is to about the same purpose: ‘A perma- 
nently elastic aeriform fluid, or a substance re- 
duced to the state of an aeriform fluid by its 
permanent combination with caloric.’ ” 

“That is very well,” I replied; “but do you 
know any thing about the particular form of gas 
which is used in lighting our city ; how it is pro- 
duced, and how distributed through our streets 
and houses?” He acknowledged his ignorance ; 
whereupon I inquired if he would like to learn 
about it. He expressed an ardent desire fcr in- 
formation. I thereupon promised on the follow- 
ing day to take him through the gas-works, and 
to explain to him the whole process of the manu- 
facture, adding that in the mean while I would 
give him a little preliminary information. I went 
on to explain to him that the original gases were 
those contained in the air we breathe—to wit, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen. Farther, that 
oxygen and nitrogen, in a state of mechanical 
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mixture, made atmosphere, which also contained 
aqueous vapor, and carbonic acid in small quan- 
tities, and near |: rge cities certain amounts of 
ammonia. ‘The more impure air is, the more 
the oxygen diminishes and sulphureted hydrogen 
and carbonic acid increase. All this, of course, 
was going over old matter; but still it was nec- 
essary that he might fairly understand what I 
was about to say farther, as I perceived he was 
becoming interested in the matter. 

I wished to make him understand the import- 
ance of that unseeuble, smellable article, gener- 
ally denominated ‘‘ gas,” which we daily and 
hourly consume for the purposes of light and 





heat. I therefore dilated upon the immense im- 
| portance of the article, and of light generally. 
| I asked him what would the world be without 
| light, even after sunset? I spoke of the discom- 
fort of poking about in darkness, or going to bed 
at 6 P.M. 

All animal and vegetable substances in com- 
bustion, I went on to say, give out light and 
heat. All substances of a fatty or oleaginons 
nature are composed of carbon and hydrogen, 
and when exposed to a certain heat, resolve into 
carbureted and bi-carbureted hydrogen or ole- 
fiant gas, which is inflammable, giving out a fine 
white light. All this, I said, was the simple and 
entire theory of gas. What improvements time 
will make, based upon those first principles, time 
will show. Pneumatic chemistry has already 
shown that gas can be made from water by 
separating the hydrogen. Some practical at- 
tempts have been made within the last two years, 
| but without arriving as yet at any great results. 
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It was proposed by this method to produce gas 
ut a cost of 48 ceats per 1000 feet—rather a say- 
ing, when it is considered that we have to pay 
two dollars or more per 1000 feet. 

It was very plain that Septimus was interested, 
and consequently I was determined, while my 
hand was in, to give him a general lesson on the 
subject. Under this resolve I thought it would 
not be a bad idea to trace the history of gas 
from the earliest record. To do this I did not 
have to go far back; for though something new 
turns up every day about those stern forefathers 
of ours, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Egyp- 
tians, yet so far it would be pretty hard to prove 
them the first discoverers of gas. The Chinese 


claim to have understood the properties of in- | 


flammable gas for centuries, and to have prac- 
tically used it. The ‘‘ centuries” I will not in- 
dorse ; but that they have had natural gas in the 
neighborhood of Pekin, and possibly in other 
parts of the kingdom, for many years, is certain- 
ly a fact. This gas flows from the coal beds, 
and they claim that its use first taught them to 
produce the same article by art. The flowing 
of natural gas is no novelty, the circumstance 
occurring in many places in England and on 
the continent of Europe. In this country the 
most marked instances are the lighting of the 
town of Fredonia, in the State of New York, and 
of the light-house and other buildings at Port- 
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land, on Lake Erie. In the record of the trans. 
actions of the Royal Society for 1667, this floy 
ing and burning of natural gas is mentioned as 
occurring at Wigan, in Lancashire. It has long 
| ceased to be a novelty, being a case of constant 
occurrence in any coal district while boring for 
wells. 

‘*But your gas,” interrupted Septimus, «] 
mean that which left us in darkness a few min- 
utes ago, isn’t natural gas. I happened the oth; 
day into a big building where a lot of stout fe}. 
lows were shoveling coals into a row of ovens 
I asked them what they were doing, and they 
said they were making gas. I took a sketch of 
the place, and here it is.” 

“* Very good,” I replied; ‘* you saw only on 
part of the process of making gas; a very com. 
plicated operation it is too, as you will find to- 
morrow, when you come to see it. Now whil 
[ am posting you up a little beforehand about 
the history of gas and gas-making, don’t you ¢ 
to sleep, as you did when I was telling you about 
the commercial history of New York. I don’t 

like people to go to sleep when I am talking t 
them.” 
| Septimus laughed, for that little episode i: 
our former journey has got to be a standing jok 
between us. Mrs. Biggs looked a little sour 


for that excellent woman is somewhat tende: 
upon the subject of my former way of life. 


MAKING GAS. 
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In 1726, I continued, referring to a memo- 
randum, which I happened to have in my pocket, 
Dr. Hales published a work on Vegetable Statics, 
in which he gives the result of some experiments 
in producing coal gas. He states that he made 
180 cubic inches of gas from 158 grains of coal. 
In 1733 the Rev. John Clayton first brought the 
matter into tangible shape by experiments, and 


by sending bladders containing specimens of gas | 
to the Royal Society. In 1739 there is entered 


upon the records of the Society his account of 
the first discovery. He says, after putting some 
coal in the retort: ‘* At first there came over 
only phlegm, afterward a black oil, and then 
likewise a spirit arose which I could nowise 
condense. I observed that the spirit which is- 
sued out caught fire at the flame of a candle, 


it as my opinion that the Rev. John Clayton 
was the first real discoverer of inflammable gas. 

After this I told my young friend of the prac- 
tical adaptation of it. How Mr. Murdoch, of 
Redruth, in Cornwall, exhibited it publicly, and 
afterward lighted the foundry of Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt—famous as connected with the origin 
of steam-engines—with it in 1802. From that 
time the march was rather rapid. In 1804 the 
Lyceum Theatre of London was lighted with it. 
In 1813 Westminster Bridge used it with great 
success, and the following year the entire of 
Westminster adopted the new light. Two years 
later the city of London fell into the line, and 


| not hot. 











its streets blazed with the wickless lamps. Up 
to this time the ignorance of the properties of 
gas did not lie alone with the vulgar. It ex- 
tended into high places, even to the making 
of scientific men oppose its introduction. It is 
told that, in the year 1813, when the first at- 
tempt was made to light the Houses of Parilia- 
ment, the noble lords and gentlemen common- 
ers would put their hands timidly on the pipes 
and express their astonishment that they wer 
The architect of the building also 
insisted that five inches space should be left 
between the wood-work and the supposed fiery 
pipes. 

And now, to show that our own land was not 
behind in the struggle for light, I went on to say 


| how, in 1815, Mr. James M‘Murtrie moved in the 
and continued burning with violence as it issued | 
out in a stream, which I blew out and lighted | 
again several times.” Weighing all this, I gave | 


Philadelphia city councils for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the expediency 
of lighting that place with gas. The next year 
Baltimore commenced the experiment, she being 
the first city in the United States making and 
using the article. Boston followed suit in 1822, 
and in 1823 several other cities did the same, 
including New York, which commenced by in- 
corporating the New York Gas Company witha 
capital of $1,000,000, though the actual lighting 
did not occur until 1825. In 1830 the Man- 
hattan Gas Company was incorporated with a 


| capital of $500,000, which has since been in- 


creased to $4,000,000. At the present day the 
gas stock of the United States represents the total 
sum of $50,000,000, embraced in over three hun- 
dred companies. The price of gas to the con- 
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sumer varies according to the nearness of a city | 
to the coal districts, as well as by the quantity 
they manufacture, the largest makers, of course, 
affording it at a more reduced rate than the small 
towns. Pittsburg is undoubtedly the lowest, 
charging but $1 80 per 1000 feet, while Auburn 
and Watertown, New York, Belfast, Maine, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina, are the dearest; all 
these places charging $7 00 per 10Uu feet. New 
York, Boston, and Cincinnati give the consumer 
the pure thing for $2 50 per 1000 feet. Phila- 
delphia charges $213; Chicago, $3 50; Troy, 
$3 60; St. Louis, $3 50, and Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, $2 85. The city of London charges six 
shillings ($1 40) per 1000 feet. I read these 
statistics from a memorandum which I had 
made a year or two before, but I thought the 
figures were about the same now. 

There are, I continued, two gas-houses in the 
city, or rather two companies, one of which, the 
Manhattan, has three places of manufacture ; 
the first at Sixty-fifth Street, North River, the 
second at Eighteenth Street, North River, and 
the third at Fourteenth Street, East River. This 
company has for its district all the city from the 
north side of Grand Street to the south side of 
Seventy-ninth Street. Within this territory they 
have 230 miles of .cast-iron main laid, employ 
1500 men, and serve 30,000 customers. The 
other company—the New York—has one place 
of manufacture at the foot of Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second streets, their district being all 
the city south of Grand Street. They have 130 
miles of cast-iron main laid, and serve 11,000 





customers. Besides these, there is a company 
in Harlem, which supplies the gas for the part 
of the city above Seventy-ninth Street. 

This preliminary information having been 
given, I told my nephew that I was the fortu- 
nate owner of a number of shares in the Man- 
hattan, bought with a part of his excellent aunt’s 
money. ‘‘And a most capital investment too, 
my dear,” I added to my wife, ‘‘if this foolish 
movement for increasing the price of the gas on 
account of the war-tax does not lead the Legis- 
lature to annul our privileges. We were mak- 
ing money enough to enable us to submit to the 
tax ourselves, and furnish gas at the old price. 
Better left well enough alone. But we shall see 
what we shall see.” 

As I knew personally the chief engineer, I 
was sure he would show us over the works; and 
so next day we would pay them a visit. Thither 
we proceeded on the following morning, and 
found my friend the engineer at leisure to con- 
duct us over the works. He seemed to think 
we had done him a personal favor by the visit. 
He is sure of my vote for his continuance in the 
place. 

The first room into which we were introduced 
was the draughting-room—the spot where all the 
plans, elevations, maps, and general work of an 
architectural or topographical nature is executed. 
This room, though entirely essential to the works, 
not coming strictly under the head of gas, did 
not elicit my young friend’s admiration. 

Through this to what the engineer terms 
“The Laboratory”—an apartment of about twen- 





ty-five feet square, scrupulously clean and sol- 
emnly in order, wherein all the experiments are 
made of testing, improving, altering, and mix- 
ing. Shelves with numberless glass-stoppered 
vials fill one side of it, and well-polished and 
painted bits of gas machinery loom up through 
the floor. From this room, like a passage from 
life to death, we enter upon the ‘* Photometer 
Room”—a tomb-like, dismal apartment, dedi- 
cated to the purpose of testing the strength of 
vas by candle-power. The walls and ceiling 
were, as a Milesian gentleman would express it, 
whitewashed black, that effect being produced 
with lampblack and turpentine to prevent any 
reflection of light. The shutters closed without 
a seam to admit even a twinkle, and there in the 
lackest of darkness we were. Out of this dark- 
ness came the voice of the engineer laying down 
the rules by which the strength of gas is judged 
as compared with a candle of sperm or wax. 


[he practical portion was shown by lighting a | 


gas jet at one end of a frame standing in the 
centre of the room, and a candle on the other 
endofthesame frame. The gas coming through 
this jet is made, by means of a regulator, to 
urn at the uniform rate of 5 
hour. On a slide, running exactly in a line be- 
tween candle and gas jet, which are 100 inches 


apart, is a round frame on which is stretched | 


cubic feet per | 
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paper, oiled all but a small circular spot in the 
centre, which is left plain. When this frame is 
midway between gas and candle, the plain spot 
is easily seen on the candle side, the gas being 
the stronger light. As it is brought along the 
slide nearer the candle this clear spot disap- 
pears, until at a certain point both sides of the 
paper will look alike, the light being equalized. 
This slide is marked into certain divisions and 
numbered, by which the actual strength of the 
gas is known, as compared with the candle. 
With this instrument the engineer is enabled to 


| tell to a nicety the article he is giving the pub- 


lic, and to give it them at a uniform strength of 
fifteen candles for each burner when consuming 
at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour. It is, as 
Septimus very nicely observed, the ‘Tasting 
Room,” where, after the company has cocked up 
a nice potful of their favorite fluid, they help 
themselves to a spoonful or two to see how it 
will suit the palate. 

Just below the Photometer Room, on the 
ground-floor, is another pleasant litile play- 
house, where a perfect machine for the manu- 
facture of gas is set up, on a miniature scale, for 
the purpose of testing coal, or completing any 


| experiments for which the great works would 


not be suitable. It is in this room that all gas- 
making products ae tried, especially such coal 
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as may be offered to the 
company, and its relative 
value found out. 

Once more, and again, 

besides this miniature 
gas-house is another of a 
like style, but of larger 
dimensions, also for test- 
ing coal, and for rougher 
and larger experimental 
purposes. This is mere- 
ly the great works on a 
reduced scale, the ma- 
chinery being identical, 
and the retort exactly the 
same as that used for or- 
dinary manufacturing. — 
This small gas-works has 
a capacity for turning 
out 4500 feet per twen- 
ty-four hours, almost 
enough in itself to light 
up a small town. 

At the moment that 
we were about to emerge 
from the infantine into 
the parent works, I saw 
a look of indecision upon 
the face of Septimus and 
a halting movement. I 
saw him take the arm of the chief engineer, and 
draw him gently aside as he whispered a word 
or two in his ear. I saw the engineer raise his 
eyes with a slightly-astonished look, and I felt 
morally certain that my young friend had been 
saying something ridiculous. 

**Danger! Why, my dear Sir,” says the 
engineer, ‘‘ we never have any accidents hap- 
pen here. You are quite as safe as you would 
be in your own house.” 

Septimus looked rather foolish, and imme- 
diately said to the engineer that the danger he 
apprehended was not so much to life and limb 
as a desire to know whether the inhalation of 
gas was not calculated to destroy the sanitory 
equilibrium. A slight smile from the engineer, 
and a search through some documents which he 
drew from an inside pocket, I think, settled that 
matter to my companion’s satisfaction. The 
clencher was the “‘ Extract of a Report of the 
State Medical Society of Pennsylvania, held at 
Philadelphia May 29, 1851:” 

** Reports from the various districts of the city were 


read, but they presented nothing new except the follow- 
ing : 

“*The Gas Manufacturing Company of the District of 
the Northern Liberties has greatly improved the health of 
the neighborhood in which it is located, which was the 
lowest and most unhealthy part of the district. The resi- 
dents there had previously been unusually subject to dys- 
entery and autumnal fevers; and during the cholera 
season of 1833, previous to the erection of the gas-works, 
the disease was more prevalent and fatal than in any oth- 
er part of the district. During the last epidemic not a 
case of cholera occurred in the neighborhood, and dysen- 
tery and autumnal fever have entirely disappeared. The 
Superintendent farther states that several persons afflicted 
with pulmonary complaints have been employed at the 
gas-works, and have become perfectly well.’" 
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FILLING A RETORT. 


There was of course nothing to be said now 
by Septimus about entering on the main works, 
and the engineer consequently ushered us int 
the Retort House. In this building were 1000 
retorts, the company using in all 2900 retorts. 
This retort is similar to one half a pipe, cut 
lengthwise, and shut up at one end. It is 
made of clay, the experience of the last few 
years proving this article superior to iron in 
wear as well as in other minor requisites. These 
retorts have heretofore been manufactured at 
Ghent (in Belgium) and in England; but we 
are now getting them up at several places in this 
country in a satisfactory way, the most perfect 
of which is the Ohio and Jersey City make. A 
properly made retort will last two years. 

After the coal has been thoroughly tested and 
become dry it is mixed in equal quantities of 
American and English for use. These retorts 
are set in a frame-work of brick, with the open 
end outward, pretty much like the mouth of an 
old-fashioned oven. The fire, which is lighted 
below, burns entirely around them with a fierce 
heat. Into these retorts the coal is put by gangs 
of stalwart men, who play about in the fire like 
salamanders, seeming really to enjoy the burn- 
ing. Three men are assigned to each bench of 
retorts—a bench consisting of fifteen—which 
bench they are expected to manage entirely, but 
not to sit down on. The charging, or filling, 
of these retorts is a piece of work that must not 
only be done skillfully, but it must be executed 
with great rapidity, that no more gas may €s- 
cape and be wasted than is absolutely necessary. 
To work this quickly a shovel, or scoop, is made 
which holds 110 pounds of coal; two of these 
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scoops stand ready filled, 
and as soon as the retort 
is cleared from the coke 
it contains the scoops are 
run in, emptied, and the 
lid again clapped on, 
and fastened so tightly 
that no gas can find its 
wayout. These charges 
remain in five hours, and 
the time consumed in 
changing and charging a 
bench of retorts is fifteen 
minutes. After all the 
gas is extracted the coke, 
which remains in the 
form of carbon, is an ex- 
cellent fuel. One half 
the quantity produced is 
used in the works for 
heating the retorts, or 
other purposes; the oth- 
er half is sold. The in- 
crease in bulk, in the 
change from coal to coke, 
is about 100 per cent., 
but, of course, with a 
great diminution in 
weight. 
Septimus was delight- DEAWIne A CHARGE. 
ed with the simplicity of 
the operation, and seemed to incline to the be- | dwelling beautifully, and be no longer depend- 
lief that, with a stone jar and a charcoal fur- {ent on the company. I think about this time 
nace—such as he felt sure I could furnish him | that the engineer took him down a foot or two 
from the household stock—he could light up my | by saying, 
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TUE CONDENSER. 


*Now we have the gas, to be sure, but in a 


very crude, bad state, and unfit for burning. As 
it is, it would not flow through the pipes; and 
if it did, would burn black and smoky, keeping 
the air continually full of flying specks. We 
must work it up a little yet—condense it and 
purify it—wash it, and make it generally fit to 
offer an intelligent and cleanly public. To do 
this, the gas is led away by pipes to the Con- 
densers. The object is to rid it of the tar; and 
to do this we must pass it through pipes sur- 
rounded by water. Through the pipes it travels 
almost an endless road, up one pipe and down 
another, until, disgusted with its tarry condi- 
tion, it gives up that portion of its impurity, and 
dodges out of the condenser.” 

I thought by this time, looking at my young 
friend, that he did not seem so anxious to enter 
upon experimental gas-making ; his ardor cooled 
under the condenser. ‘The engineer resumed : 

“Not so fast, though! we’re not done with 
the article yet. It is not so clean that it may 
show its face unblushingly to the public. The 
more ignorant portion of the people still have 
their prejudices alive about their good friend 
‘Gas ;’ and for that reason it would be as well 
to make him as presentable as possible. It has 
been a hard fight to give him position in the face 
of prejudice and error, and it is only within a 
few years that the most fearful stories of gas 


have ceased to be retailed. In England the in- | 


troduction was attended with determined oppo- 
sition, and nothing but the most positive evi- 
dence of its wonderful effect could have prevailed 


against the loads of ignorance that sought t 
crush it. In 1823 forty witnesses were exam 
ined before a committee of the House of Com 
mons, every one of whom testified against ga 
Some declared that it had affected their throat 
and those of their family; others that it had 
produced disease of different forms; some tha 
it had spoiled their clothes and ruined their fur 
niture; and, in fact, no charge that could 
thought of, having the slightest semblanc: 
possibility, but was brought. In spite of all th 
the report was in its favor, and our useful friend 
forced his way against all slander. In 1814, 
the occasion of the illuminations and festiviti 
for the declaration of peace, a most unfortunat 
affair occurred for the character of gas. Mr 
Clegg, the great gas engineer, had put up a 
magnificent pagoda in Hyde Park to illuminate, 
when Sir William Congreve, of rocket celebrity 


| undertook to set off fire-works from the top 


previous to the illumination, by which he set th 
pagoda on fire and destroyed it. The accident, 
of course, was laid to the gas. 

‘*It has been the same in this country even 
as late as within ten years, though if we go back 
a quarter of a century we can remember man) 
of the most terrible stories that ever were told 
to a scape-grace child put forth as actual facts in 
the battle against gas. In 1833 Mr. S. V. Mer 
rick, of Philadelphia, one of the originators and 
stoutest advocates of the new light, opened a cor- 
respondence with the Mayors of the different cit- 
ies where gas-works were in operation, and wit! 
the presidents of different insurance companies, 
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as well as with such persons as had become any | 


way experienced ja its use, for the purpose of 
showing by the publication that gas was more 
healthy, more economical, safer, and in every 
way better than oil. He certainly succeeded as 
far as common-sense can succeed against preju- 
ice and interested ignorance. In this very year 
» city gas-lighting mevement had made so 
strong a head that the oil-men began to feel it 
in a vital spot—the poci As a sort of coun- 
er action—a Mrs. Partington effort to brush 


t 
} 


ward sent out agents offering to light various 
cities, where gas had already been introduced, 
with oil, charging at the rate of 80 cents per gal- 
lon when the market price ruled at $1 024. In 
spite of all this new companies were organized 
in various parts of the United States, and every 
day added to the new improvements and to the 
profits.” 


sions—a question that showed in a moment a 
lingering memory of those past days when we 
were entertained by old women with stories of 
the terrible effects that would ensue should the 
gas-house take fire. Nothing less was foretold 
in such case than the entire destruction of the 
city by an indiscriminate bursting of pipes ev- 
ery where. The engineer soon set all that right 
by showing that such a thing as an explosion 
could not occur unless by an escape of gas and 
an equal admixture with oxygen. When this 
occurs, and the gas has no chance to escape 
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jack the sea with a broom—the great dealers in | 
oil at New Bedford and other places to the east- | 


| ** Chemical Essays,”’ published in 1769. 
Septimus here broke in to ask about explo- 
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into open space, the contact with a light will 
cause an explosion. Fatal accidents have oc- 
curred from this cause, as fatal accidents will 


| always occur where ignorant or careless people 


are. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
occurrence of accidents from lamps and candles 
far exceeded those that have arisen from gas. 
The stationary light must certainly be an im- 
mense point gained over those that could be car- 
ried into dangerous places, when the mere ques- 
tion of accidents from fire is taken into consid- 
eration. 

To go back to the condenser—the merit of 
which invention belongs, as I went on to explain 
to my nephew, aided now and then by a hint 
from the engineer, to Dr. Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff, who was the first to discover and make 
public the fact that gas retained its inflammable 
quality after passing through water. He gave 
the world the benefit of his discovery in his 
We 
follow the gas after its purification from tar. 
The next move upon the board is to take from 
our friend the elements that do not tend to his 
improvement as an inflammable article. The 
first of these separations necessary to be made 
is a divorce from ammonia—an article that ex- 
ists in considerable quantities, diminighing the 
illuminating power and injuring the*pipes and 
meters. To accomplish this Mr. Gas is conduct- 
ed gently into a vessel denominated a ‘‘ Wash- 
er,” where he passes through water, und 
ter, over water, and has water thrown <« 
by a fountain-like stream that contim 
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through the vessel. This washer is a circular | 
tank constructed with reference to the action of 
the water upon every particle of gas. The am- 
monia having an affinity for water becomes 
easily separated, and flows out in the form of 
ammoniacal liquor. 

By this plan from eight to ten gallons of this 
strong-smelling fluid are extracted from the gas 
produced from one ton of coal, which, with the 
same quantity of tar gathered from the same gas 
by the efforts of the condenser, goes somewhat 
toward the expense of making our friend clean 
and presentable. This process of separating the 
ammonia is the invention of Mr. Croll, an En- 
glish gas engineer of great reputation. The tar 
is used for various mechanical purposes of value, | 
such as the making of naphtha, carbo-naphtha, | 
earboline oil, burning fluid, tar oil, and asphalte ; 
and the ammoniacal liquor goes into the hands 
of manufacturing chemists, who extract about 
fourteen ounces of sulphate of ammonia from 
each gallon of the liquor. Chloride of ammo- 
nium, or sal-ammoniac, which formerly was only 
to be obtained from the excrement of the camel, 
is now made from this same liquid. 

The gas having now been discharged from the 
washer, much, as I think, to the satisfaction of | 
Septimus, who was, I am inclined to believe, 
fearful lest it should become mixed with the wa- 
ter, is forced to find its way to the ‘‘ Purifier.” 
This is an iron box or tank intended to remove 
the sulphur still remaining in the gas, and inter- | 
fering with its good properties. The purifier 
contains several tiers of trays or sieves, separa- 


ROOM. 


ted from each other, and held by a projection on 
the inside of the box or tank. In each of the 
trays is spread powdered lime slightly damped. 
The gas is introduced at the bottom of the tank, 
and is forced upward through this powdered 
lime, which has the effect of seizing upon th 
sulphur and turning out the gas as pure as hu- 
man ingenuity has so far been enabled to mak« 
it; while the refuse lime, when no longer fit for 
purifying, is sold for the purposes of manure. 
The component parts of the gas now are, olefi- 
.znt gas, hydrocarbon vapor, hydrogen, light car- 
bureted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and a small 
portion ‘of nitrogen. 

‘*And now,” says Septimus, ‘‘the gas is 
made, let’s go home and get something to eat.” 

I could not help expressing a slight symptom 
of disgust at my young friend. How could I 
when the circumstances of our visit were taken 
into consideration ? It was for his instruction 
that I had come, and now he allowed ‘‘ some- 
thing to eat” a place of greater importance 
than mental food. I was glad, however, to 
see that the engineer did not mind it, merely 
smiling upon the derelict Herkimerian, and 
saying : 

‘Yes, the gas is now made, but there is yet 
the labor of keeping it and of distributing it. 
Experience has taught us that it is as necessary) 
that we should keep a stock on hand as that a 
shop-keeper should have goods to sell. Ow 
sixteen gasholders are not a bit too much fo: 
our stock on hand, though the largest are 95 
feet in diameter by 60 feet in height; these gas- 
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absolute, or those living in high spots would be 
crowded with gas, even to leakage, while those 
living on low ground would be almost lightless. 
To rectify this ‘the governor” was made to in- 
tervene between the gasholders and the mains. 
The governor is simply a gasholder on a small 
scale suspended like a bell, with a balance 
weight, and having an inlet and outlet pipe, the 
first having suspended over it a conical piston 
which reguiates the admission of the gas in the 
inverse ratio of its pressure. ‘“o do this the 
piston is so constructed that it works on the 
principle of a bellows-valve, shutting the inlet 
pipe partially when the pressure is greatest. 
When once the gas is admitted to the cylinder 
or gasholder above the inlet pipe there is no 
farther trouble, it passes at a uniform rate into 


| the mains. 


holders are capable of containing from 250,000 to | 
500,000 feet. This is now the ordinary capaci- 

ty of the gasholder, though in the year 1814 a 

deputation of the Royal Society, headed by the 

great Sir Joseph Banks, after visiting the works 

of the Westminster Company, advised Govern- 

nent to restrict them to 6000 feet in capacity, 

as an increase on that size would be attended 

with great danger. There is now one at Phila- 

delphia capable of containing 1,000,000 feet.” 

The gasholder is a large inverted iron pot 
slung from a frame-work of iron. The inver- 
sion is made in a tank built of brick and kept 
filled with water. It is in fact only our child- 
hood’s trick of the tumbler inverted on a saucer 
of water and filled with smoke. This holder is 
constructed of plates of iron, riveted together, | 
the seams the time of riveting being filled 
with a composition rendering them infallibly 
gas-tight. They have of course no bottom, 
the gas being introduced by a pipe leading up 
above the surface of the water, while the outlet 
is similar. This great iron pot is suspended to | 
the frame by chains, which run over wheels, 
having attached to the other end sufficient weight 
to balance the holder and allow it to rise gently 
as the gas enters, or fall as the gas goes out. 
The pressure requisite to raise this huge mass of | 
iron is equal to the raising of water five inches 
inthe tube. In the midst of the group of gas-| 
holders stands a small building, ‘‘the Vaive 
Room,” where at a glance can be seen the quan- 
tity that has gone into each holder, and as soon 
as sufficient has entered the valve is closed and | 
the supply directed to another holder. In win- 
ter it is necessary to prevent the water in these 
tanks from freezing: this end is achieved by 
pouring tar into the space between the inner 
side of the tank and the outer side of the holder 
to the depth of a couple of inches. 

“The gas,” said our guide, “is now ready 
for delivery to customers; but there is still a 
question as to how it shall reach them in such a 
way that one will be as well served as another. 
In a city lying as flat as New York this is not 
so much of a difficulty ; but where there is great 
rariation in the elevation of certain streets or | 
districts a governor to the pressure becomes | 
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‘* And now, gentlemen,” says the engineer, 
‘‘the gas is ready for customers, and, without 
taking any mischances into account, will be de- 
livered at their doors, or even in the most private 
and tabooed apartment of their houses, in quan- 
tities to suit.” 

Then the engineer rubbed his hands, and 
looking straight at Septimus, said: ‘‘ If we were 
like the sewers of Paris with our mains, gentle- 
men, I might take you through and show you 
that even after the produce of our retorts, con- 
densers, and washers, is consigned to the bowels 
of the earth our care for it does not cease. As 
we can not, however, go physically, we will men- 
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THE STATION METER. 


tally.” Here the engineer unrolled a mass of 
drawings to act as a guide in our dark passage, 
and proceeded : 

“You will perceive, gentlerfen, before we 
enter, that it is necessary to keep up within the 
works a certain amount of pressure that the gas 
may find its way to the customer. The regula- 
tion of this pressure is a very nice thing, and 
must be attended to with great-care. Through 
the day a uniform rate is kept on of ;8;ths of an 
inch; or, in plain words, such pressure as will 
raise water in a tube that distance. At night 
the pressure is increased according to the hour 


and the season—as, for instance, in winter, 


double the quantity of gas is burned than in | 


summer: the pressure consequently is increased, 


and the same rule must be followed during dif- | 
More gas is burning | 
at 9 p.m. than at 12 p.m., and more at the latter | 


ferent hours of the night. 


2 
o 


hour than at 3 o’clock in the morning. That 
all this may be attended to properly a reliable 
man is kept at the pressure-gauge day and night, 
acting under instructions as to proper force. 
That the faithfulness of this watchman may be 
secured, a silent watchman is put over him in 


the shapes of a ‘register’ in the office within, | 


which marks through the still hours of the night 
the rate of pressure kept up. 
dicator is a cylinder covered with paper and re- 
volving by clock-work. Against it rests the 
point of a pencil, which pencil is acted upon by 
the pressure of the gas in the mains, and records 
in a rising or falling line as perfect a tell-tale of 
the doings of the watchman as would that famous 


This pressure-in- | 


The 
an inch to 


| speaking-bird of ‘ Arabian Nights’ fame. 
variation of presstre is from +,ths of 
3 inches. 

*¢ And now, gentlemen,” continued our friend, 
waving his hand toward the drawings of pipes, 
as though he expected us to perform the feat 
of crawling bodily through them, ‘into th 
mains we go. The first pipe, as you see, is 30 
inches in diameter, that being the largest siz 
used, from that down to nothing. These pipes 
are of the invariable length of 12 feet. As 
we go on you will see that these mains are not 

laid exactly horizontal, but all run down hill a 
| little, which is the inclination of the mains to 
the drips. You have no doubt fre- 
quently when passing through the streets a cast- 
iron plate, on which the letters ‘ Gas drip’ stand 
out. To explain this it is necessary to sh 
that after the gas goes into the mains it is sub- 
ject to condensation in some degree. Carbu- 
reted hydrogens, our friend being of that family, 
condense into oil, and as it would not be good 
to remain in the pipes, provision is made to 
have it run off into these drips or receptacles by 
the gradual inclination of the pipes. 

‘You will also perceive as you go on spots 
| here and there, where your passage is barred by 
|a closed door, without crack or crevice. These 
are the ‘valves.’ We use two kinds of valves, 
|the hydraulic and the slide or spring valve. 
The hydraulic valve is used only in the works, 
while the other is used through the streets. The 

object is to shut off the gas from any certain dis- 
| trict when it becomes necessary, through any 


’ 


observed 








THE WET METER. 
accident or leakage—the last of which is a mat- 
ter of so much importance to a gas company 
that every precaution must be taken to combat 
it. Our average loss from leakage, condensa- 
tion, ete., is 12 per cent. of all the gas manu- 
factured. The hydraulic valve works much on 
the same principle as the gasholder, being an 
inverted cup covering the top of a pipe, the 
edges of the cup immersed in water. The slide 
valve shuts like the sliding cover of a box, being 
accurately fitted to leave no aperture. Now, 
gentlemen, you have no farther interruption 
through the mains until you reach your own 
homes, if you can only manage to squeeze 
through the pipes.” 

I took this little sally of the engineer's for a 
gentle hint that he had bored 
long enough with us and should have 
acted on it, but my young friend from 
Herkimer, gathering himself up sud- 
denly with a-search-of-knowledge-un- 
der-difficulties air, says to the engi- 


been 


eer, 

‘* How about the meters ?” 

‘*The meters, Sir? What about 
them? Do you want to know how 
they work? Come along, Sir, you 
and the engineer good-na- 
turedly led us away to a meter. 

‘*'This little instrument, which is in 
reality one of the simplest things in 
the world, is made by gas consumers 
one of the most mysterious, on the 
principle that men must have some- 
thing to grumble at, and perhaps it is 
better for them to grumble at a gas- 
meter than at «uy thing else. Of 
meters there are two kinds—the wet 
and the dry meter. The wet meter, 
which is the most used, though being 
slowly superseded by the dry meter, 
acts by a valve governed by a ball- 
float. When the water is kept up in 
the meter the valve is kept raised, the 
gas passes through into a chamber 
wherein a wheel or screw is turned by 


shall see,”’ 
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its passage, the turning of which acts upon the 
works of the meter clock, and registers exactly 
the amount of gas consumed or leaking out of 
the pipes beyond the meter. 

‘*The dry meter differs from the wet entire- 
ly. They use no water, and are acted by valves 
instead of wheels. The best illustration that 
can be used is that of the bellows. Let us take 
the bellows-valve and attach clock-work to it, 
that an account may be had of the number of 
times it rises and falls, and we have the entire 
principle of the dry meter. Another illustra- 
tion would be, that it is ] recisely on the ] rinci- 
ple of the cylindet of the steam-engine, the gas 
working on alternate valves, and moving a pis- 
ton in the same way. Meters can be made of 
every size, even up to the power of measuring 
60,000 feet or over per hour; that is the capac- 


ity of the station meter in these works: it is 15 


| feet in diameter, and will register one and a half 


million feet in twenty-four hours.”’ 

I could see by the expression of my young 
friend’s face that he did not fully comprehend 
this elaborate explanation. He was not perfect- 
ly satisfied that the movements of the index 
across the face of the dial were a sure measure 
of the quantity of gas 
the meter. For my own part I had no doubt in 
the matter. The theory of the operation of the 
meter is unquestionably correct. It ought to 
is accurately, and if properly con- 


which has passed through 


measure the gi 
structed and kept in good working order, I think 
it must do so. At all events, until I have bet- 
ter grounds for doubting its accuracy than mere 
reports that Mr. A, Mrs. B. found thei 
monthly gas-bills the same, whether they burned 


and 
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ten or twenty lights, I shall hold fast 

lief in the accuracy of the meter. However, as 
I am of a statistical turn of mind, I intend to 
make a fair trial in my business establishment. 
I shall for the months of December and Janua- 
ry keep an accurate account of the burners light- 
ed and the number of hours in which. each is 
used. If the meter fails to give an accurate ac- 
count of the comparative quantity of gas con- 
sumed, my own interest as a stockholder in the 
Manhattan will not prevent me from making 
the result known through the columns of the 
daily press. 


to my be- 


A MAN’S LIFE. 

THINK it is a soft warm morning in the early 
part of May instead of this stern month of 
As if by magic the snow that covers 
The grass is almost long 
enough for the garden seythe—the flower-beds 
are laden with buds—the tree-branches rattle 
no longer frostily in the wind, they rustle and 
wave and float on the balmy air. ‘Those 
not snow-birds that I see, but bright-winged 
creatures whose nests are among the rustling 
fields of corn, in fruit and forest trees. The 
earth has arrived at the joy of the transition—its 
discomforts, its uncertainties are over. Lovely 
are the peach and apple orchards in their bloom, 
and there is rejoicing in them not for the prom- 
ise that shall be redeemed, but for the present 
glory. 

Two young girls are walking in a long, shady 
lane that leads into the pasture-lands beyond the 
streets; to the level pasture-lands, not to any 
great height that commands a prospect of the 
country, nor to any depth from whence stars 
may be seen at noon. It is over a level coun- 
try that they go, rich and fair in meadow-lands. 

Often they have walked together through such 
paths; but on this evening it is for the last time 
in their life. ‘Their long chats are being brought 
to a final conclusion, their confidences to an 
end; for to-morrow the elder of the girls is go- 
ing away, and when she returns all things will 
be changed to both of them—within them and 
without them will be changed. For between 
the career of a fashionable lady and a seam- 
stress there is an earth-wide dissimilarity and 
distance. 

Under almost any circumstances she who wil] 
depart on the morrow would present a noticeab’ 
figure. Already she has lovers, though she i. 
but a school-girl; already she has become accus- 
tomed to admiration, for she is pretty, and gay, 
adventurous, untrammeled in speech and mood— 
she does not stop at trifles. She sweeps through 
her books, and such duties as it pleases her to 
recognize, with a somewhat pretentious grace, 
even as through the quiet path where she and 
Helen Kyle are walking: with a pride that may 
not be quite justifiable she goes, and all forgive 
her for it—nay, rather estimate her according to 
her own valuation. 

When she lingers over her school-books her 


December. 
the ground vanishes. 


are 


long curls sweep the desk, and the light rest 
upon 
them 


and lingers among them as if it admired 
and loved to set off their beauty. She has 
large eyes, blue, bright, and proud—too proud 
indeed to serve their mistress well. She will 
never behold life as it is through them. Not at 
least as it is to the heroes and the martyrs. 'T) 
long lashes are not called upon to veil the m, tl 
lids are drawn up straight. She looks out eag 

ly upon the world—she will see all that can by 
seen by her. 

The boys at the academy are in a flutter 
her account; gentlemen and ladies in soci 
all know her by name and fortune. Sabri: 
Spring the name is, and as for the fortune it is 
enough to stagger a poor body only to think of 
Many prophets prophesy proud things of her 
coming womanhood, which prophecies will verify 
themselves as surely as she lives. Of all ] . 
mates Sabrina is best known. Her beauty i 
position have conspired to her conspicuity, It 
can hardly follow, therefore, that she is thinking 
much of arithmetic and grammar. 

Who is she that walks beside her? For her 
name, it is Helen Kyle ; for her person, it is such 
as makes no show when contrasted with that of 
her companion. She is merely quiet, and mod- 
est, and preity. The influence of Sabrina has 
not been lost upon her. It induces the younger 
girl to make the most of herself, and that is not 
She 


a great deal—at least as it meets the eye. 
is receptive, not original; good, not showy. 
She wears her hair as Sabrina wears hers, but 
the effect is not the same; the peacock and the 
oriole may bring themselves with equal care up 
to their best appearing, but there will still be a 
difference ; and if the eye can not perceive it by 
reason of blindness, the ear will detect it, and 
fill the soul with light that it also shall discern 
and make the needful distinction. Helen’s dress 
is plain to coarseness ; but the way in which it is 
put on and worn testifies to the little maiden’s 
niceness and purity of sense. 

Helen is the daughter of Kyle the potter; 
Sabrina was born under another star, but they 
have been friends these five years. Now, how- 
ever, as I said, the friendship is drawing to a 
close. They do not hint this to each other. 
They anticipate no such result. When Sabrina 
slips the circlet of gold from her hand upon 
Helen's neither of them think that the token is 
not so much a pledge of what shall be, as a me- 
morial of what has been. 

It is not exclusively, nor chiefly, perhaps in 
reality not at all, because of a noble disregard 
for the things prized as above all price at home, 
that Sabrina chooses to while away these last 
hours of her last day with Heien Kyle. Not be- 
cause the parade and vanity and worldliness at 
home weary, shame, disgust her; she has, in 
sufficient measure, the spirit by no means rare 
among young people of every station, the proud 
rashness that mistakes ‘‘ shows for things,” and 
greatly plumes itself on the mistaking. In some 
way, not the best way—in some degree, not the 
most generous and certain—she despises her 
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daily life, and feels its fetters, and sees some- 
thing to covet in the peaceful nature of Helen 
Kyle, in its freedom from bondage to the world ; 
but she does not understand that it is not so 
much a love of freedom as a willful youth’s dis- 
like to government that prompts her. She may 
envy Helen Kyle, but no worse thing could be- 
fall her, nor any thing more opposed to the de- 
sire of her heart, than occupancy of such station 
as Helen holds. It is not Helen’s lot as she 
supposes, but Helen’s acceptance of it, that she 
ignorantly applauds and envies. 

She has a free and noble bearing. Occasion- 
ally, not habitually, therefore not with reliable 
sincerity, she utters sentiments worthy the ex- 
pression of a saint. Even Helen, unlearned, 
unwise as she is, makes an application of those 
sentiments sometimes of which Sabrina had not 
so much as imagined them capable. She is a 
showy girl—a girl of brilliant promise, so they 
say—but Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damas- 
cus, are quite as good as the waters of Israel for 
her cleansing. She will probably not go down 
to the Jordan. I would not wrong nor slander 
her, nor dwell upon her, inasmuch as it would 
not mend the matter any; but even in soslight a 
tale as this she comes up in experiences a formi- 
dable obstruction, and it behooves me to say 
that she is committed, and has herself ratified 
the disposition by recommitting herself, young 
though she is, to a life of miserable falsity—if 
Christ portrayed the true life. And moved 


though she may be from time to time to lofty 
impulses and heavenly demonstrations, she is | 
surrendered, first by birth, secondly by culture, 
thirdly by choice, to a life of essential falsehood, 


to a being of untruth. Untruth—though she be 
altogether innocent of the depraved taste that 
leads men and women on in gossiping exaggera- 
tion of speech and doing, betraying thereby so 
low a sense of honor, so thorough a self-betrayal, 
such gross self-abandonment ; a being of untruth 
because guilty of that more fatal, because eter- 
nal, surrender of soul, which involves the men- 
dacious external demonstration ; the lying unto 
God, since He alone can thoroughly discern it, 
which a clear perception of the enormity will 
confess is best avenged, as in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira, by instant smiting unto death. 


For the reasons now indicated, though neither | 


of the young girls anticipate the result of this 
parting, it must be an everlasting one. Before 
they meet again they will have grown beyond 
each other's reach. It is a “parting of the 
ways,” as well as of the persons, that will admit 
no further reunion. But their words are now 
sincere, their promises are true ; and when Helen 
laments the loneliness that she shall feel, Sa- 
brina echoes the lament, and their separation is 
a tearful one. 


Under the branches of a willow-tree, branch- 
es which spread broadly to the four points of the 
compass, and in their sweep described a magnifi- 


cent circle, stood the house of Kyle the potter. | 


It was the oldest house in the town; but Kyle 


| was not the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant,” nor was this 
| his ancestral domain. The oldest house !—its 
sunken moss-grown roof hinted broadly at the 
fact; so did the great willow that sprung from 
the switch wherewith the pioneer had urged on 
his horse in his travel through the wilderness. 

In a comparatively deserted portion of the 
town the House and the Tree stood, faithful 
companions, clinging to the old ground long aft- 
er the wealth and fashion of the place had taken 
up their bed and board in other quarters. The 
| hand of improvement, not always the most gen- 
tle and considerate, had spared them, though not 
at the instigation of those who might have been 
supposed to take the deepest interest in the tree 
and cot: the descendants of the pioneer, among 
whom was the father of Sabrina, made no stipu- 
lation when they sold the place that it should 
remain inviolate. The memorials stood, there- 
fore, because it was not yet the interest of the 
| owner to tear them down. 

The sons of the pioneer were not the enter- 
prise, but they were the wealth of the town. 
They stood in the place their father had made 
possible to them, but not by any means in his 
place, nor even in his path. They were thor- 


| oughly respectable men—more worthy of the 


world’s esteem, it would appear, from the con- 
sideration in which they were held than their 
brave, hard-working sire; but they were de- 
generate sons, riotous spendthrifts, irreproach- 
able though they appeared in their style of in- 
tegrity. 

It was long ago that they disposed of the lit- 
tle red house under the willow. And the wil- 
low itself, under which their father and mother 
sat resting from their labors in the cool of the 
day while their children played around them, I 
think they would not have cared much if it had 
been cut down or torn up by the roots. They 
would not have accused themselves of robbing or 
despoiling either the past, or the earth, or the 
air, or birds, or the hearts of reverent men. 

As to the house, it had passed through many 
hands, and now the potter lived there. The pot- 
ter had one son, and an only daughter, Helen, 

| whom I have named, and Emanuel, who of the 
two was elder. 

It was of course an obscure family, but at the 
same time an extraordinary family every way. 
Quite removed from the cares which attend on 
little or large fortunes, for fortune they had none. 
Daily bread and toil, that seemed to be their 
portion. More sincere contentment, I believe, 
was never found in any domestic circle. Pro- 
found contentment you might not call it, since 
it was not drawn from a deep knowledge of life, 
but contentment more sincere you must search 
far to find. Kyle the potter was an easy man, 
and an easy woman was his wife; but neither 

| was the discomfort or renovation of the other. 
The potter went out every morning except Sun- 
day to his labor; year in and year out he had 
the same wages, for he was constant as the sun, 
'and his health had no variations, no fluctua- 
tions, which may account for his having so lit- 
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tle serious thought. On the busiest days his 
son or daughter carried his dinner to the pot- 
tery that he mizlit lose no time, and he worked 
from morning until night, and was glad of the 
opportunity. In the evenings the family was 
always together. On pleasant summer nights 
under the willow-tree, and when the weather 
forbade the outdoor gathering, they made a hap- 
py cirele round the kitchen fire. 
cial enjoyments they had no lack. I think Isee 
you smiling, but this is all true. ‘*A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
that he possesseth.”” Oh, that the world would 
give any worthy evidence of belief in Christ’s 
assurance ! 

They were all children together, good-hu- 
mored and happy. The potter had his dreams, 
of course—for he was not a total animal, not a 
brute—but the dreams were ineffectual as they 
were insubstantial; they admitted not of coin- 
ing, neither did they serve him to the uttermost 
as inspirations. But, in spite of his dreams, 
there was no hatred or malice in his heart. It 
would as soon have occurred to him, or any of 
his house, to envy the birds their nests in the 
willow-tree, as the rich men of the town their 
palaces. ‘The one stage and manner of life was 
as inaccessible, therefore, according to the law 
of their being, as undesirable to them as the 
other. 

Neither the potter nor his wife could read. 
Thereby they were to some extent losers; but 
to be deprived of books is not to be deprived of 
life. They were thus left free of potent aids, it 
is true; but even in their obscurity and ignorance 
they had the spirit that sweetens, dignifies, and 
purifies existence. 

If they knew not the names and progress of 
the constellations, and could not open their lips 
on the subject of the “‘ plurality of worlds,” and 
only thought about them, when at all they 
thought of them, in connection with the inspired 
words that these lights were given to enlighten 
the earth; if they never could abstract them from 
the azure wall they seemed to gem, and send 
them rolling through space, world upon world, 
until they shrunk aghast before the magnitude 
and splendor of their own vision, they missed 
the unrest and the bafflement and disappoint- 
ment which such roya. speculators feel. If 
they were in no way prepared to reason about 
life, and did not understand it, and were not 
crushed by a sense of its responsibilities and 
limitations to a childlike humility and faith, 
still they had a sweet and satisfying perception 
of its unanalyzed beauty and comforts. They 
had in their own way the humility and faith ; 
their daily lives confessed it, though they never 
knew to tell it. ‘They had no room, no com- 
pany, no learning, money, leisure; they had 
nothing but the spirit to enjoy all things that 
were in their possession, and the instinct to 
make the most and best of what they had. The 
faith of childhood, much of its purity, all its 
freedom from emulation, evil ambition, lust of 
aggrandizement, and of ‘‘ other things.” 


Of simple sO- 
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Emanuel and Helen Kyle passed serenely; 
through their infancy ; aimlessly, it would almost 
seem, as the green leaf that floats up and down 
the lake on whose bosom it has fallen. Qn 
wondered to see them, and even grieved to se, 
them. So idle their infancy was, such me: 
provision did it seem prepared to make in t] 
spirits for reception of the future that would 
surely come. It could be but a hard and grind- 
ing future. If they awakened, or if they slept 
through the ordinary term of human life, j 
either case their lot seemed a hard, a denlora 
ble one. You felt almost justified in wis 
them swiftly out of the world, or, in the as id] 
wish, that they had never entered it. 

But here they were on this earth, and wl 
was to become of them ? 

Somehow it had happened in the course of 
time that Kyle’s children, Emanuel and Helen, 
were sent to school. With Emanuel, more f 
of spirit and activity than his sister, the effect 
of this movement was correspondingly sudden 
and apparent. From the moment of 
trance within the school-room doors and sub 


nis en- 


jection to school discipline, it was as if he wer 
caught bodily in the resistless arms of a mach 
which held him with an ever-tightening s] 
till the garment of his childhood’s mortality was 
torn away. 

He was of the age, and pre-eminently of t! 
temperament, to be acted upon by all exciting 
influences. It if he must have in- 
herited his spirit from his unknown ancestors, if 
an inheritance it was: 


seemed as 


so marked and decided 
was it in its bearings, so essentially different 
from that of his parents, so unlike that of Helen 
in its manifestations, from the moment 
circumstances drew from him the first direct un- 
biased expression of himself. 

What the fair young princess is to the eyes 
of the boy-courtier, was Sabrina Spring to the 
eyes of Emanuel Kyle. If he should live a thou- 
sand years, and behold the most peeriess beau- 
ties of artistic or natural creation, never would 
so radiant a vision burst upon his sight, or lin- 
ger in his contemplation, as that which found 
its way into the school-room and his heart on 
his first day at the Academy. 

The friendly relations between Sabrina and 
his sister were formed a short time after th 
potter’s children entered the school, and were 
brought about by the love of domination in the 
former, which found expression of itself every 
hour of her life: in Helen’s case it was exhibit- 
ed in her favor, by defending the timid young 
stranger from the foraging attacks of older, and 
stronger, and bolder scholars, to whom the child 
seemed a proper subject of tyranny. In this 
friendship Emanuel had no acknowledged part. 
He had nothing to do with it, except in its in- 
evitable results. When day after day he cam¢ 
within sound of her voice, within sight of her 
beauty, and listened to the report which Helen, 
captivated by her companion and defender, 
brought of the conversations they had together, 
of the home in which Sabrina lived, of the gar 
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den, and the young girl's authority within the 
house and without it—where more and more 
Emanuel became abstracted and confounded 
and perplexed as he questioned and continued 
to question—or as he wistfully gazed, at times 


when none could see him, through the gateway | 


of the handsome house, or watched the proud 
and graceful figure of Sabrina in her comings 
nd her goings, and contrasted the predestined 

i ¢n, her station, prospects, fortune, 
with his sister’s—all these points, these motions, 
curiosities, conclusions, were significant of some- 
thing. 

No one that had to do with him could tell 
what. He was not what he had been—that, 
they could perceive; but they could not inter- 
pret the change by its indications. They knew 
not the meaning of his impatience, discontent, 
They could not comprehend that some- 
thing like envy, something like love, something 
like the frenzy of an unascertained ambition, 
had arisen in his soul from a long contempla- 
tion of beauty, and riches, and worldly dis- 
play. 

That Helen shared not, and could not share, 
in such feelings as grew in fatal haste, as evil 
plants do always, in his heart, Emanuel knew 
instinctively, and he shrunk from exposing them 
to her; and he kept them in his heart—that 
was the mischief of it that he kept them there. 
He sat in his corner in the gallery at church 
ind watched the people as they came in. He 
saw Sabrina when she entered with the others, 
ind she seemed to his eyes, she alone, to make 
the place glorious. He went there to worship, 
as other people do, but to worship earth, not 
He watched her in the street; he 
was observant of her bearing, the greetings she 
When Helen would repeat to him 
some words Sabrina had spoken, some argu- 
ment that passed between them, his heart ever 
inclined him to side against his sister; it never 
occurred to him as a possible thing that she 
might be the wiser of the two. When now 
Sabrina was gone, and he had not her to watch 
und consider, deprived of the joy he had found 
in that occupation, he fell into a mysterious 
mood quite beyond the comprehension of his 
friends. Out of this mood there came at length 
a purpose fuli-armed and resolute. There was 
a battle to be fought, and something to be won. 
Fortune to be acquired, knowledge, station, 
equality ! 

So he went to his father one day, and he signi- 
fied to Kyle his wish to work with him in the 
factory. 

“But the school?” said Kyle, who had been 
better pleased than he knew with his son’s devo- 
tion to his books. 

“‘T can study them at home in the evenings,” 
answered Emanuel; ‘‘it is quite time that I 
should help you and mother.” 

This saying overjoyed the heart of Kyle the 
potter, and he blessed his dutiful son, and the 
mother did the same, and so Emanuel ieft 
school. 


unrest. 


neaven. 


received. 


{ In the pottery Emanuel worked. He was a 
| stout, strong fellow, and as his years increased 
he was being finely developed in physical beauty. 
He was a young Hercules contrasted with the 
puny young men who flourished their delicate 
walking switches in the streets of the town. He 
considered himself equal to any exertion: so he 
worked by day in a way that was exhaustive to 
himself but praiseworthy in his master’s eyes, 
and he made nothing of robbing himself of three 
or four or five hours of sleep at night for pur- 
poses of study; for he was developing into a 


| studious, ambitious man. 
So month after month, full of excitements 
and joys to others of his fellows, but of mighty 


spiritual conflicts with him, went on until the 
year had ended, and Sabrina Spring had re- 
turned from the boarding-school and made her 
entrance into society, and Helen had learned her 
trade as a seamstress, and had besides entered 
irrevocably into an engagement of marriage with 
a young man of her own station. 

The year’s work had tested Emanuel to the 
utmost. He did not regard it as having fulfilled 
this office. He had been impatient of its linger- 
ing, while he made the most of it as it went by. 
The very energy with which he pushed his labors 
defeated his purpose. The constant excitements 
into which his own strivings and ambitions hur- 
ried him wore upon his strength, and so upon 
his spirit, and with ill health he fell into a con- 
tinual despondency. 

Emanuel beheld, and to behold was to, as he 
was prepared, love the fair image of the lady 
who had been the first to take his imagination 
captive—who had incited him to action with 
vague hopes which, from the manner of his 
holding them, could but fill him with despair 
and shame at his own folly the instant that he 
stayed himself to look resolutely upon them. 
He did so stay himself at length—did thus look— 
and his life, which had been for a little time the 
richer, for a longer time became the poorer be- 
cause of her. He was thinking now too much; 

for he had no ability to guide his thoughts, he 
could not right himself: so he began to arraign 
Providence, and to harbor wicked fancies and 
designs, became dissatisfied, disgusted, skeptical, 
unhappy; even while Helen, before his eyes, was 
following in the pleasant path of love, cheerful- 
ness, contentment, and holiness which their pa- 
rents had trod before them. ‘Then—for his spirit 
must have free exercise in some direction—he 
ran headlong into divers temptations and loose 
irregular habits that reflected dishonor on him- 
self, and added nothing to the peacefulness of his 
life. 

In this condition of mind—while maintaining 
this attitude toward life, a continual reproach to 
himself, whatever he might be to others: he was 
a man whom the world would judge more kindly 

| than he would judge himself if he went astray— 
in this condition it came to pass that there was 
one whose heart could understand something of 
the struggle by what met his eyes, and with seri- 
ous anxiety he was mindful of Emanuel. He 
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was not a person who could befriend another by | that this talk should in 


advancing his worldly fortunes—alluring thus 
from evil—but merely the humble keeper of a 
paltry shop, whose trade caused him to have fre- 
quent dealings with the workmen at the pottery, 
as he procured thence the most of the goods re- 
tailed by him. 


Emanuel had often occasion to take the shop | 


in his way on his return: home at night for pur- 
poses of trading, and so had frequently ex- 
changed a word or two with the nearly blind old 
man who sold the small wares and groceries for 
aliving. But they had not advanced as yet far 
in the acquaintance, and it did not seem proba- 
ble that they ever would. 

One rainy day, toward nightfall, he went in 
with some goods which had been ordered from 
the pottery in the morning. It had been a long 
dull day to the shop-keeper, and not less so to 
Emanuel; the old man stood prepared by a va- 
riety of circumstances, which had all conduced 
to this result, to take to his heart any worthy 
thing that presented itself, and a piece of special 
good luck he deemed it when this gloomy youth 
crossed his threshold; and by one device and 
another he managed to detain Emanuel until 
they had fairly entered into a conversation. 

Emanuel stood by the stove and warmed him- 
self, and they talked in a rambling, quiet way, 
quite in keeping with the dull night and the 
dull spirits which oppressed them. It was not 
an hour for demonstration, hardly for conversa- 
tion; but for any approach, even the slightest, 


to communication between himself and this life, | 


which had for weeks been more or less a study 
to him, the old man was on the alert ; and when, 
by-and-by, some murmuring expression escaped 
Emanuel, quick as thought the old man took 
hold of it, and essayed to draw that to which 
it was attached forth from the youth. It was 
some complaint, some querulous expression in 
regard to his experience, that escaped him, 
and the shop-keeper hastened to respond to it 
seriously, yet with hearty sympathy and kind- 
ness. 

‘* Well, young man, how would you have it 
if you might have your way ?” 

‘*T'm sure I don’t know,’ 
rather taken aback by the question; then blunt- 
ly he added, ‘‘ I would have a change at all haz- 
ards. Nothing goes right.” 

‘Perhaps you've got some wrong notions 
about that,”’ said the shopman, answering after 
Emanuel’s style, yet with a friendliness of voice 
that made an impression on the youth; and 
when he asked, ‘* Why, what has happened?” 
he was answered, 

‘* Nothing has happened. I wish there would. 
It’s because nothing happens that I begin to 
give up all expectation that any thing ever will, 
for me.” 

** How old are you, Kyle, if one may ask ?” 

** Twenty-two, Sir.” 

**Too young to be discouraged,” said the old 
man, stooping down under a pretense of hunting 
something under the counter, for he would not 


answered Emanuel, | 


| the stove and removed his cap. 
{to listen, but he looked depressed rather than 


any degree assume the 
** You have only begun 
I am sixty, and I don’t know but I am as 
hopeful as ever I was—though I’m not lookin 
for quite the same things I was once. Not qu tn 
in the same way that you are, or have be n, I 
dare say. You have been working too hard, for 
one thing. I have noticed you at the pott 
this long time, and tried to make your a quaint- 
ance, as you must have seen, for you have do) 
every thing you could to prevent it, and have 
pretty fairly succeeded. Will you tell me what 


aspect of deliberation. 
yet. 


you are working for? or is that no concern of 
mine? Don’t take me for an old gossip, poking 
into what's none of my business. 


Don’t answer 
me unless it pleases you to do so; and be sure 
that I don’t want to put myself on you.” 

‘**T don’t know, Sir, what I was working for, 
I’m pretty sure, though, that just now I’m work- 
ing for nothing,” said Emanuel, frankly. 

‘*You were not thinking of going into any 
profession, then?” 

by No.” 

‘** Haven’t any particular bent toward any one 
thing? No genius, as they call it, for any par- 
ticular work ?” 

‘*T can not tell. 
Sir. 


I think not—decidedly not, 
I don’t seem to have any—what d’ye call 
it ?—genius, or gifts—none!” 

‘*Then, if you'll allow me, I don’t see why 
you should be downhearted. All you have to 
do is to keep on soberly and honestly, and you'll 
prosper as sure as your life is spared.” 

What advice was this: for the young man to 
hear? He had lost his ambition, or renounced 
it, because of its madness or folly; but he was 
not now intending to stoop to any such striving 
asthis. His face gave evidence against him; he 
looked angrily at the old man. The shop-keep- 
er, however, seemed too much absorbed in his 
benevolent purpose to observe the indications so 
apparent before him. But observe he did, ney- 
ertheless ; and he said, cheerily, ‘‘ I have been 
young myself—wait a bit, and you shall hear. It 
is quite as peaceable here as any where, and you 
may as well keep me company a little whil 
You've been disappointed. Your heart aches 
Never mind about telling me 
the occasion; maybe I couldn’t understand you 
if you did. But hear now, and I think you'll 
understand me. If you can, you'll go home a 
richer man than you are now; [ say that, Sir, 
knowing what I’m talking about. Will you 
stay ?” 

Emanuel bowed ; he sat down in the chair b) 
He was ready 


for some reason. 


curious. Leaning against his counter, gradual- 
ly shading his face with his hand, the old man 
8} oke : 

‘* When I was of your age I was a painter— 


| an artist!” He drew himself up as he said this 


It was a proud word he had used, and it had a 
sweet sound to the old shop-keeper—the sweet- 
est of all sounds that indicate the capabilities 
of men. ‘‘I had struggled along, and had a 

















pretty difficult time of it, wanting experience, 
and having no one that cared enough about me 
to advise in the choice of a profession. I chose 
that because I liked it best. I had always liked 
it, and my sisters—I had two sisters—believed 
that I was born to be an artist. We were poor 
enough, but never wretched—not in those days. 
They had great confidence in me, and I had not 
vet put myself so severely to the test as to lose 
my own confidence. Well, we had struggled 
along and managed to support ourselves, and I 
had started at last on a picture which was to 
test my skill before the Academy. I had al- 
ready finished a good many small sketches, and 
had met with considerable success in selling 
then; but my heart was in the landscape I was 
going to send to the Exhibition. I thought if it 
met with favor that my fortune was made. I 
was thinking of fortune and reputation, you see, 
which you may put down as the prime article in 
the list of my mistakes. It was A. No. 1; and 
if you are working with any such object in view, 
think seriously before you go further on that 
road. Don’t work for wages or reputation so 
much as to be that which sometimes——not al- 
ways, and not by any means necessarily—is re- 
warded in this way. I think that none of our 
young people have higher hopes than I had, nor 
any nobler of the kind. But I did not know 
much in those days. The good Lord taught me, 
however—just as he would teach you now if you 
would have him forateacher. ‘ Behold, if any 
man will open unto me, I will come in.’ Can 
you hear that? Before I finished my pic- 
ture, long before—indeed it was not half done 


—I was taken sick of a fever, which I barely ' 


lived through ; it left me blind for years. In 
all that time, young man, my sisters supported 
me. I had been full of great designs on their 
account as well as mine, you will bear in mind, 
but was thrown on their hands for a living after 
all. Think ofthat! You are a young man of 
spirit—imagine how I felt. They are both dead 
now—long since dead.” Here the speaker 
paused suddenly. 

** And the picture—wasn’t it finished ?” asked 
Kyle, who had listened with a constantly-deep- 
ening interest to the story of the shop-keeper ; 
not so absorbed in it, however, as to prevent his 
noticing each point of the story, drawing an in- 
ference from it, and making an application. 

“No. I was blind for years, as I said; and 
I've never got back my sight yet as I had it 
mee, and never shall. It was a great. disap- 
pointment to my sisters—I don’t know but it 
was greater than to me—when it was decided 
that I should never be able to finish what I had 
begun. I never thought, in those days of anxi- 
ety and heartache, that I should ever come to 
thank God for what he had done to me. But 
I have done that again and again; and every 
day I thank him. He knew what was best. I 
have been saved a life of heart-burning and 
anxiety. I thank my God for His mercy !” 

This was a sort of speech and a spirit to which 
Emanuel Kyle was so wholly a stranger that he 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 151.—C 
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could but listen in utter wonderment; but he 
did listen, and not merely with idle curiosity. 

“Tt is not likely,” the old man went on, 
‘*that I should ever have accomplished much 
in the profession if I had done my utmost. 
Sometimes when I go to the Exhibition, as I 
have done a few times in my life, and I see the 
different works of the artists, an indescribable 
sadness seizes me. I know what hopes those 
men have cherished, and I can see-—for I have 
learned to judge the merits of the works with 
some certainty—I can see the life-long disap- 
pointment and heart-breaking that waits on 
some of them. And when I come back home 
again I think of what Milton said, and comfort 
myself so : 

*God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 

Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


As it is, I can enjoy whatever is beautiful; and 
I think I can see it more clearly now than I did 
when I feverishly made it my chief study, strange 
as that may seem. Come, I will show you the 
last work that I did.” This intention, the de- 
velopment of the extent and thoroughness of 
service he would do the young man, was as sud- 
den as its utterance. The shop-keeper was fair- 
ly committed to his enterprise. With a quick 
step he led the way into the little back-room 
where he lived, and revealed the half-completed 
work where it hung upon the wall in his daily 
sight. 

And now something yet further he had to say ; 
for as he looked into Emanuel’s face he knew it 
was his hour, and if he had any thing on earth 
to do besides the retailing of small goods he had 
it here before him to accomplish. Retreating 
into the shadows of the room, as if to look upon 
his work from the best point, he said: 

‘* There may be something you will better un- 
derstand in what I have yet to say, Kyle, than 
in any thing that I have said, when I tell you 
that while I was at work on this there was a 
young lady, a friend of my sisters, who often 
came with them to watch the progress of my 
work, whose praise, generous as she was in 
giving it, was precious to me as treasure to a 
miser’s heart. I thought that even better than 
my sisters she appreciated my power; and I 
used to dream that when my picture was fin- 
ished, and the praise of the Academy was be- 
stowed upon it, I would tell her how much more 
I valued her praise. But that was not to be. 
Afterward I was happy! I thank God for that 
too, that I had never said any thing about it to 
her. She is living yet, and married. I always 
see her when I go to the Exhibition, and her old- 
est boy is named for me. She thinks that he 
will be a painter. So you see, my dear fellow, 
the moral of all this tale is that, as Scripture 
says, it’s not so much a matter for rejoicing that 
power over the spirits is given you as that your 
name shall be written in heaven.” 
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**Sir!” exclaimed Emanuel, in the sincerity 
and suddenness and earnestness of his convic- 
tion, as he turned from the canvas that had 
failed of its ostensible purpose to the man who 
had so triumphed in his highest vocation—* Sir, 
I believe you!” 

‘*And what shall your belief do for you? 
Will you live by it? If I may dare to say it, 
you are having your trial as I had mine. Meet 
it like a man. I know you've had ambitious 
desires; where is the noble youth that has not? 
But if now you will have holier ones and see 
what your life is, and what these allotments of 
Providence really are, and what they mean, I 
know the course that you will take.” 

Weeping such tears as made that hour sacred 
forever in the memory of both, Emanuel listened 
to these last-spoken words. ‘‘ The hour and the 
man” were there, and, as unto God, he an- 
swered the old half-blind shop-keeper: ‘‘ You 
have said enough—you have shown me myself. 
[ renounce it. It is utterly unworthy of a man. 
But let me go. I must get into the air. The 
wind and rain will do me good. I do believe 
what you say. I have been envious and infidel ; 
but you shall see.” 

Now was there in very truth a man born into 
the world: and I think the knowledge of this 
fact, which sent a rejoicing thrill through heav- 
en, was in his mother’s heart when again Eman- 
uel stood before her. I think he did not fail 
when he set out in the proving that there was 
room and work and beauty for him in this world, 
as well as for the principalities and powers with 
which he had come early into such harsh col- 
lision. 

THE STAMP ACT CONGRESS. 
si ee ae and Representation are insep- 

arable.”"—‘“ Taxation without Represent- 
ation is Tyranny.” These were the sententious 
forms in which our fathers, a hundred years ago, 
expressed their republican ideas of true govern- 
ment; and upon the doctrine and _ principles 
therein involved they grounded their faith and 
hope and justification when, a little later, they 
drew the sword and defied the armies of Great 
Britain. 

When the First Colonial Congress—held at 
Albany in the summer of 1754—was summoned, 
Massachusetts, ever jealous of her rights, in- 
structed her representatives in that body to op- 
pose any scheme for taxing the colonies by the 
Imperial Government without the sanction of 
the Colonial Assemblies. For a century almost 
the English Government—controlled by selfish 
shop-keepers, and whose politics, as Montesquieu 
says, were ever subservient to commerce—had 
been endeavoring to make the prosperous Amer- 
ican colonies not only to bear burdens at home 
in support of their own existence and England’s 
honor against European and native foes, but to 
convert them into mere commercial vassals—in- 
dustrious bees, hoarding honey for the pam- 
pered appetites of the British owners of the hive. 
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With some respect for the opinions of mankind 
and the admonitions of a feeble conscience, th 
Government and publicists defended the x 
with the false plea that the establishment 
prosperity of the colonies were due to Engla: 
power and generosity. But there were Englj 
statesmen to be found bold and honest enoug 
to expose the falsehood. When, at the peri 
we are considering, an advocate of taxation jy 
the British Parliament complained that ¢| 
Americans were ungrateful, being, as he sa 


di} 


i 
‘*children planted by our care and nourished by 
our indulgence,” he was rebuked by an hones 
colleague, who exclaimed, ‘* They planted 
No! your oppression planted then 
in America; they fled from your tyranny to ; 
then uncultivated and inhospitable wildernes 
exposed to all the hardships to which human 
nature is liable. They nourished by your indul- 
No! they grew by your neglect of them 
Your care of them was displayed, as soon as j 
began to care about them, in sending persons 
rule over them who were the deputies of depu- 
ties of Ministers—men whose behavior, on many 
occasions, has caused the blood of those sons of 
liberty to recoil within them—men who hay 
been promoted to the highest seats of justice in 
that country, in order to escape being brought 
to the bar of a court of justice in their own!” 
Georgia alone, which was settled by paup 
from the debtors’ jails of England, had receive 
Parliamentary aid. The other colonies, una 
ed and alone, had struggled up, during | 


your care ! 


, 
gence. 


years of gloom, from feebleness to strength. 

the vast sums which had been expended in fit- 
ting out expeditions, purchasing the soil of the 
Indians, and sustaining the settlers, neither th 
Crown nor Parliament ever contributed a far- 
thing; while the former, with the vulgar rapa 
ty of the vulture, had seized upon sever: 
them, setting the proprietors adrift, with t 
peculiar gratitude that a victim feels toward 
robber who has taken his purse but spared hi 
life. They had built fortifications, raised ar- 
mies, and fought battles for England’s glor) 
and their own preservation, without England's 
aid, and often without even her sympathy. And 
it wes not until the growing importance of th 
French settlements in America excited the jeal- 
ousy and fears of England, that her Ministers 
perceived the expediency of exercising som 
justice and liberality toward her colonies, it 
order to secure their loyalty and efficient co- 
operation. 

When that First Colonial Congress was held 
the French and Indian War was kindling. It 
was a long and exhausting one. Parent and 
children suffered exceedingly. The latter (th 
colonists) gave to the cause the lives of twenty- 
five thousand of their robust young men, ex 
clusive of more than two thousand sailors. ‘Iu 
gave in treasure at least twenty millions of dol- 
lars, and received from parliamentary appropri- 
ations only five millions. And while they were 
so generously supporting the power and dignity 
of the realm—even before the war-clouds were 
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sufficiently broken to admit more than occasion- 
al gleams of the sunshine of peace—the British 
Ministry, regarding all their toils and sacrifices 


for England’s glory in increasing her dominions | 


as the mere exercise of duty by loyal vassals, 
jeclared that England expected every farthing 
f money granted to the colonies during the war 
would be paid back in the form of taxes imposed 
upon colonial industry ! 


absolutely false plea that the war and subsequent 
military expenditures in America were for the 
defe nse, protection, and security of the ‘* British 
colonies and plantations in that country.” The 
dishonesty of this plea may be discovered by the 
light of the fact that the colonists were able to 
help themselves without foreign aid; that they 


never asked for British soldiers or ships for their | 


yrotection after the Peace of Paris, in 1763; and 
I ’ 


that they soon protested most vehemently against | 


the presence of British troops in the colonies— 


well knowing, as subsequent events manifested, | 
that they were sent and kept here only as instrn- | 


ments of oppression. The colonists had learned 
the important lesson of power in Unton. 


had discovered their real moral, political, and 


physical strength; and having acquired a mas- | 


tery over the savages of the wilderness, and as- 
sisted in breaking the French power on their 
frontiers into atoms, they felt their manhood 
stirring within them, and they tacitly agreed no 
longer to submit to the narrow and oppressive 
power of Great Britain. With the faith ex- 
pressed in Connecticut’s armorial motto, Qui 
transtulit sustinet-—*‘* He who transplanted still 
sustains’ —they boldly faced the Future. 

The Seven Years’ War ended favorably to 
England, but it had exhausted her exchequer, 
and laid a heavy burden of taxation upon her 
people. Her funded debt had been increased to 
the enormous sum of almost #700,000,000. Phe 
old King had lately died, his grandson had as- 
cended the throne with the title of George the 
Third, and new men, some of them weak and 
some of them wicked, were at the helm of State. 
His tutor (who was his mother’s favorite and 


some said paramour), the pauper Scotch Earl of | 


Bute, was made Prime Minister; and the great 


William Pitt, whose genius during the few pre- | 
g I 


ceding years had placed England at the head of 
the nations, disgusted with the ignorance and 
narrowness of the favorite, refused to be his col- 
league in the cabinet, and retired to private life. 

The colonial policy immediately adopted by 
the new cabinet was exceedingly unwise, nar- 
row, and injurious. With the spirit of the 
Scotch King James the Second, the Scotch 
Prime Minister determined to meddle with, if 
not destroy, the American charters. 
to “‘reform them,” as he said; in other words, 
to crush all vitality out of them as the guaranties 


of freedom to the possessors, and to bring the | 


colonies into a total subserviency, politically, 
religiously, and commercially, to the will of the 
King and Parliament. Secret agents were sent 
to America to prepare the way for the unbounded 


This policy, selfish and | 
ungenerous in the extreme, was defended by the | 


They | 


He sought | 


rule of ‘‘ lords temporal and lords spiritual ;” for 
it appeared possible, if the Americans should be 
allowed to go on much longer in their own way, 
especially after they had shown such an abund- 
ance of wonderful self-help as they had exhibit- 
ed in the late war, they might soon present the 
sad condition of a people suffering the evils of 
“A Church without a bishop, 
A State without a king.” 

The first attempted ‘‘ reform” was in aid of 
the exhausted treasury. Money was needed and 
must be had; and it was determined to revive 
long neglected navigation laws concerning the 
Americans, and to enforce the collection of the 
revenue with a vigorous hand. The right to 
tax the colonists, directly or indirectly, was as- 
sumed without question ; for the idea of colonial 
subserviency was almost universal in England. 
‘*Even the chimney-sweepers of the streets,” 
said Pitt, in one of his speeches, ‘ talk boasting- 
ly of ‘ our subjects’ in America.” Commanders 
of vessels and custom-house officers and their 
deputies were furnished with warrants called 
Writs of Assistance, by which, as James Otis 
said, “the meanest deputy of a deputy’s deputy” 
might enter any man’s house or store where it 
was sspected contraband goods were concealed 
ilege in direct opposition to the cherished 
maxim that an ‘*‘ Englishman’s house is his cas- 
tle” and inviolate. ‘This arbitrary measure was 
stoutly resisted, especially in Massachusetts, 
where it was boldly denounced, and was not 
even favored by the royal governor. Otis pub- 
lished a pamphlet against it, in which he said, 
| ‘If we are not represented, we are slaves.” 
Thatcher of Boston, Dulaney of Maryland, Bland 
| of Virginia, and an anonymous writer ‘‘ by au- 
| thority” in Rhode Island, also wrote strongly 
against it. Theresult was, not many additional 
pounds sterling in the Imperial treasury, and the 
cost of great alienation of the American heart. 

George Grenville succeeded Bute in the cab- 
inet. Not doubting the ability of the Americans 
to pay, nor the right of Parliament to levy a tax, 
nor the righteousness of the act itself, he pro- 
| posed the laying of new duties upon articles im- 
ported from the Spanish West Indies and other 
foreign countries into America. A bill to this 
effect passed the House of Commons in March, 
| 1764. In May following he submitted to that 
body a bill providing for a stamp tax in the 
|colonies. He informed the colonial agents in 
England that he would not press the matter at 
| that time, but that he must have a million of 
| dollars'a year from the colonies, and that if they 
could devise any better scheme to raise it than a 
stamp tax, he would accept it. Instead of ask- 
ing this tribute as a favor, and requesting the 
colonial assemblies to levy the taxes themselves 
and make the contributions freely, he demanded 
it as a right. 

A stamp tax was not a novel measure in 
theory at this time. It had been a favorite 
, scheme for raising a local revenue in New York 
and Pennsylvania for many years. It was pro- 
| posed in 1734 by Cosby, Governor of New York, 


aa 
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and in 1739 by Keith, Governor of Pennsy'vania. 
It was suggested by Clarke, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York, in 1744, by Dr. Franklin in the 
First Colonial Congress in 1754, and by Lieu- 
tenent-Governor Delancey in 1755. The Amer- 
icans would listen to propositions for taxation 
by their local governments, but would not brook 
such imposition from abroad. It was proposed 
to Sir Robert Walpole in 1732, when that saga- 
cious statesman said, ‘‘ No, no; I will leave the 
taxation of America to some of my successors 
who have more courage than I have ;” and when 
it was proposed to Pitt in 1759, he said, em- 
phatically, ‘‘I will never burn my fingers with 
an American Stamp Act.” But Grenville, hon- 
est but utterly unable to look beyond the routine 
of official duty, took the 
could not perceive the 
the assertion that 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 

He wholly mistook the temper of the Americans 
at that time. It had been sorely tried by earlier 
offensive measures ; and a consciousness of latent 
power made the colonists restive under petty op- 
pressions. They had resolved not to be taxed 
without their owns consent. A great principle 


was involved in their resolution, and they were | 


tirm. 

When intelligence of these tax measures reach- 
ed America it produced wide-spread discontents 
among the people. The right of Parliament to 
tax them without their consent was generally 
denied ; and they asserted a present inability to 


pay increased taxes because of the depression in 


business produced by the late war. They plead- 
ed justly that the operations of the new revenue 
laws would work disastrously upon their trade 
with the Spanish Main and the West Indies, 
from which alone they derived the means of 
paying taxes in coin. But the Imperial Goy- 
ernment was deaf to all petitions and remon- 
strances, several of which were presented. The 
assurances of Dr. Franklin, who was sent to 
England as the agent for Pennsylvania, that the 
taxes would never be paid, and that an attempt 


to collect them by force might endanger the | 


unity of the British empire, were unheeded. 


The Ministry openly declared that it was ‘‘in- | 


tended to establish now the power of Great Brit- 
ain to tax the colonies” at all hazards; and the 


King, in his speech at the opening of Parlia- | 


ment early in January, 1765, alluded to the ex- 
citement in America, recommended the adop- 
tion of a Stamp Act, and declared his intention 
means in his power ‘‘to enforce 
obedience in the colonies.”” The Act—the fa- 
mous Stamp Act which figures so conspicuously 
in the events immediately preceding the old war 
for independence that gave birth to our republic 
—was passed after some opposition in Parlia- 
ment, and on the 22d of March became a law 
by receiving the signature of the King. The 
Act was to go into effect on the lst of Novem- 
ber following. 

For almost a year the colonists had been in 
expectation of the passage of a Stamp Act, and 


to use every 


step boldly, because he | 
danger, and illustrated | 
| General Congress of delegates to remonstrate and 
| protest against the continued violation of their 


their feelings were at fever heat. When news 
of its having actually become a law reached 
them the whole country was aglow with 
tense excitement, In every colony the pe 
expressed their determination to resist its en- 
forcement. Massachusetts and Virginia were 
loudest in their denunciations of it, while New 
York and Pennsylvania were not much behind 
them in active zeal. Indeed New York had | d 
in the matter. As early as October the previous 
year the Assembly of that Province appointed 
a Committee, with Robert R. Livingston as 
chairman, to correspond with their agent in 
Great Britain, and with the other Colonial Leg- 
islatures, on the subject of this Act and kin- 
dred oppressive measures adopted by Parliament, 
That Committee, early in 1765, urged upon the 
Colonial Assemblies the necessity for holding a 


in- 


wn] 
pie 


rights and liberties. The. idea was popular 
Massachusetts was the first to take public a 
tion on the subject. That action originated in 
a conversation one evening at the house of James 
Warren, of Plymouth, when James Otis the eld- 
er, father of Mrs. Warren, and James Otis th 


younger, her brother, were guests there. Th 


|recommendation of the New York Committe 


was the topic; and it was agreed that, at the next 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Prov- 
ince, the proposition should be presented by th 
younger Otis, who was a member of that body. 
Accordingly, on the 6th of June he moved in 
the Assembly, that ‘‘It is highly expedient th« 

should be a meeting, as soon as may be, of Com- 
mittees from the Houses of Representatives, or 
Burgesses, in the several colonies, to consult on 
the present circumstances of the colonies, and 
the difficulties to which they are, and must be, 
reduced, and to consider of a General Address 


| to be held at the city of New York the first Tues- 


day of October.” The resolution, and a circular 
letter to the other Assemblies, were adopted 
and the Speaker was instructed to send a copy 
to the Speaker of each of those Assemblies 
The following is a copy of the letter: 
* Boston, June, 176 

‘*Srr,—The House of Representatives of this Province 
in the present session of the General Cour%, have 
mously agreed to propose a meeting, as soon as may be 
of Commirrres from the Houses of Representatives 
gesses of the several British colonies on this continent, t 
consult together on the present circumstances of th 
nies, and the difficulties to which they are, and m 
reduced by the operation of the acts of Parliament for 
ing duties and taxes on the colonies; and to consider 
general, and united, dutiful, loyal, and humble repres 
tion of their condition to his Majesty and the Parliament, 
and to implore relief. The House of Representatives of 
this Province have also voted to propose that such meeting 
be at the city of New York, in the Province of New York, 
on the first Tuesday in October next; and have appointed 


una 


| a Committee of three of their members to attend that serv- 


ice, with such as the other Houses of Representatives, ot 
Burgesses, in the several colonies may think fit to appoint 
to meet them. And the Committee of the House of Rep 
resentatives of this Province are directed to repair to Ne 

York on said first Tuesday in October next according!) 

If, therefore, your honorable House should agree to thi 
proposal, it would be acceptable that as early notice of it 
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as possible might be transmitted to the Speaker of the 


f Representatives of this Province. 
“SamvuEL Wuite, Speaker.” 


House 


This letter was received with joy in all the 
~olonies. More than ten years before Dr. 
Franklin had printed in his paper a rude pic- 
ture of a disjointed snake, with the initials of a 
colony on each part, and the significant words, 
Joww on Dre. That symbol of weakness in 
separation—that hint of life and strength in 
had been pondered by the people all that 
time. The idea of a national confederation had 
become a sentiment and a hope in the hearts 
of thoughtful men; and now, when a way for 
Union seemed wide open and inviting, the peo- 
ple accepted the opportunity with thankfulness. 
The Congress assembled in the city of New 
York on Monday the 7th day of October, 1765. 
Nine of the thirteen colonies were represented.* 
There had been serious obstacles in the way of 
a full delegation. The time selected for the 
meeting was earlier than that of some of the 


unvon, 


colonial Assemblies, and prevented their ap- | 


pointing delegates; while in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia the royal Governors, op- 
posed to this republican movement, refused to 
convene the Assemblies for the purpose. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York (Cadwalla- 
der Colden) prorogued the Assembly from time 
to time, so that the House had not an opportu- 
nity to appoint members with full power; but 
the Committee of Correspondence, appointed at 
a previous session of that House, were admitted 
and took their seats as delegates. The Assem- 
blies of South Carolina and Connecticut did not 
give their deputies full power, but required them 
to return their proceedings to them for consider- 
ation. The Assembly of New Hampshire wrote 
that “the present condition of their government- 
al affairs would not permit them to appoint a 
committee to attend such meeting,” but that 
they were ready to join in an address to his Ma- 
jesty and Parliament. It was well understood 
in the Congress that the people in ad/ the colo- 
nies were in sympathy with the movement. 

The Congress was organized by the election 
by ballot of Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, 
President, and the appointment of John Cotton, 


* The following are the names of the colonies, and their 
Tespective representatives who were present: 

Massachusetts._James Otis, Oliver Partridge, Timothy 
Ruggles. 

Rhode Island—Metcalfe Bowler, Henry Ward. 

Connecticut.—Eliphalet Dyer, David Rowland, William 
Samuel Johnson. 

New York.—Robert L. Livingston, John Cruger, Philip 
Livingston, William Bayard, Leonard Lispenard. 

New Jersey.—-Robert Ogden, Hendrick Fisher, Joseph 
Borden. 

ennsylvania.—John Dickenson, John Morton, George 

3ryan, 

Delaware.—Cwsar Rodney, Thomas M‘Kean. 

Maryland. — William Murdock, Edward Tilghman, 
Thomas Ringgold. 

South Carolina. — Thomas Lynch, Christopher Gads- 
den, John Rutledge. 

It will be observed that six of the twenty-seven dele- 
gates were signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
eleven years afterward. 


Clerk. How dignitied that assemblage appears 
to our comprehension in the light of subsequent 
history! ‘There they sat, a most august specta- 
cle, when estimated by the importance of their 
mission. ‘They were the chosen representatives 
of THE PEOPLE, the true source of sovereignty. 
They had been elected by the people in separate 
and politically distinct provinces, yet they met 
as one—as equals—and formed, in reality, a 
National Union, for they were to act collectively 
for the general welfare. While no formal com- 
pact of words, spoken or written, committed 
their individual provinces to any affirmative or 
negative action of the majority, so independent 
was the delegation of each colony, yet in pur- 
pose, and aspiration, and faith in the future 
they formed a solemn Continental League, stron- 
ger in cohesive power than all the written con- 
stitutions which have since made their appear- 
ance on the pages of our nationalannals. Theirs 
was the higher law of Faith, Liberty, and Jus- 
tice. 

Such an assemblage, sitting within call of the 
government-house in New York, was offensive 
to the venerable Lieutenant-Governor, the rep- 
resentative of the Crown, and he said to th 
Massachusetts delegation, ‘*Such a Congress, 
called without due form of law, and unauthor- 
ized by his Majesty’s representatives, is uncon- 
stitutional and unlawful, and I shall give them 
no countenance.” They smiled at the old man’ 
impotent opposition, which was like a feather 
defying the gale. 

The Congress, unmoved by thoughts of pres- 
ent consequences, entered upon their duties by 
first endeavoring to determine the nature of th« 
foundation upon which, in their actions, they 
might securely stand. Shall we be governed by 
the finite and limited power of royal or propriec- 
tory charters, or by the infinite puissance of eter- 
Shall we take the Experience of 
History or the Revelations of Reason for ou 
guide? were the great questions to be settled 
They did not hesitate long in reaching a conclu- 
sion. The bold and noble utterances of Chris- 
topher Gadsden, of South Carolina—a patriot 
without reproach—gave instant form to the cha- 
os of opinions. ‘‘ A confirmation of our essen 
tial and common rights as Englishmen,” he said 
‘*may be pleaded from charters safely enough, 
but any further dependence upon them may b 
fatal. We should stand upon the broad com 
mon ground of those natural rights that we all 
feel and know as men, and as descendants of 
Englishmen. I wish the charters may not en- 
snare us at last, by drawing different colonies to 
act differently in this great cause. Whenevei 
that is the case all will be over with the whole. 
There ought to be no New Englandman, no New 
Yorker known on the 


Americans.’’* 


nal justice ? 


continent, but all of us as 
Such were the views of a South 
Carelinian, a hundred years ago, of the weak- 
ness 1d dangers of Independent State Sovereign- 
ty, and the strength and safety of National Uni- 
ty. What a contras: does that honest, disinter- 


or 


* Manuecript letter quoted by Bancroft, v. 335. 
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ested, and enlightened statesman, who guided 
public opinion in South Carolina then, present 
in comparison with the selfish and vulgar char- 
latans who rule in the councils of that State in | 
ourday! ‘ Hype rion to a Satyr!” 

Gadsden’s views were adopted, and in the di- | 
rection of final independence and nationality, 
the Congress turned their forces in desires and 
arguments. For almost a fortnight they de- 
bated with zeal and great latitude. 
cussion took a wide range, while all held to the 
topic of defining the rights which the Americans 
might claim as sacred and inalienable. The 
spirit of democracy was the prevailing sentiment, 
and most of the delegates leaned to the opinion 
that the Colonies ought not to be longer sub- 
jected even to the /egislative power of Great 
Britain. They discussed the Stamp Act, not as 
to its expediency, 
Britain to enforce it. The views of each differ- 
ing much sometimes, were pressed with zeal, but | 
not with embarrassing persistence, for they all 
agreed with Gadsden, who said, he nobly 
yielded his own views in a degree to those of 
others, ‘‘ Un1on is, most certainly, all in all.” 

On Saturday, 
gress having concluded their discussions, adopt- 
ed the following Declaration of Rights and Griey- 
ances : 

“TI, That his Majesty's subjects in these colonies owe 
the same allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain that is 
owing from his subjects born within the realm, and all due 
subordination to that august body, the Parliament of Great 
Britain, 

“II. That his Majesty’s liege subjects in these colonies 
are entitled to all the inherent rights and liberties of his 
natural-born subjects within the kingdom of Great Britain 

‘TIL, That it is inseparably essential to the freedom of 
a people, and the undoubted right of Englishmen, that no 
taxes be imposed on them but with their own consent, given 
personally, or by their representatives. 

“TV. That the people of these colonies are not, and, 
from their local circumstances, can not be, represented in 
the House of Commons in Great Britain. 


as 


The dis- | 


| 
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them unable to purchase the monefactuses é@en B 
ain. 

“XII. That the increase, prosperity, and happiness 
these colonies depend on the full and free enjoyment 
their rights and liberties, and an intercourse with Great 
| Britain mutually affectionate and advantageous, 

“XIII. That it is the right of the British subjects 
these colonies to petition the King or either House 
Parliament. 

“ Lastly, That it is the indispensable duty of these colo. 
nies, to the best of sovereigns, 
to themselves, 


Tit 


to the mother country, ay 
to endeavor, by a loyal and dutiful 
to his Majesty, and humble application to both Hor 
Parliament, to procure the repeal of the Act for ¢ 
and applying certain stamp duties, of all clauses 
other acts of Parliament, where by the jurisdiction 
Admiralty is extended as afore 5 and of the 
acts for the restriction of American commerce."* 


of the 
other late 


When the above Declaration (which was writ- 


| ten by John Cruger, then Speaker of the Assem 


but as to the right of Great | 


} and 


| the King. 


bly and Mayor of the city of New York 

adopted, it was resolved to appoint commit 
to prepare an Address to the King, the Lord 
the Commons. Robert R. Livingstor 
William Samuel Johnson, and William Mu 

dock were appointed to prepare the Address t 
John Rutledge, Edward Tilghman, 


was 


|and Philip Livingston were appointed to draw 


the 19th of October, the Con- | 
| to 


| dresses were consecutively discussed, 


“Vv. That the only representatives of the people of these | 
colonies are the persons chosen therein by themselves, and | 


that no taxes ever have been, or can be, constitutionally 
mposed on them but by their respective Legislatures. 

“VI. That all supplies to the Crown being free gifts of 
the poople, it is unreasonable and inconsistent with the 
principles and spirit of the British Constitution for the 
people of Great Britain to grant to his Majesty the proper- 
ty of the colonists. 

“VII. That trial by jury is the inherent and invaluable 
right of every British subject in these colonies. 

“VIII. That the late act of Parliament, entitled An act 
for granting and applying certain stamp-duties, and oth- 


up an Address to the House of Lords; 
Thomas Lynch, James Otis, and Thor 
M‘Kean was assigned the task of preparing an 
Address to the House of Commons. Each Com- 
mittee was instructed to lay its Address bef 
the Congress on Monday following. They 
so, and on the 21st, 2% »d, and 23d the three Ad 
amend 
They had been most carefull; 
Every word and 


+ << 


and adopted. 
considered. 


sentiment 


Act 


Stamp 
Declaration, provided that every skin, or piece 
or parchment, or sheet or piece of paper used for le 


* The referred to in Section VIII. of t 
of vel 
poses, such as bills, bonds, notes, leases, policies 
ance, marriage licenses, and a great many other 
ments, in order to be held valid in courts of law, 
be stamped (or have a stamp attached to them), a 
by public officers appointed 

for that purpose, at prices | 


| which levied a stated tax 
on every such document, 


varying from three pence 
to ten pounds, or six cents 
to fifty dollars. The act 
named the price for every 
document respectively. 
The stamps sent to Amer- 


| ica, under the act, were im- 


er duties, in the British Colonies and Plantationsin Amer- | 
ica, by imposing taxes on the inhabitants of these colonies, | 


and the said act, and several other acts, by extending the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty beyond its ancient 


limits, have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and | 


liberties of the colonists. 

‘SIX. That the duties imposed by several late acts af 
Parliament, from the peculiar circumstances of these colo- 
nies, will be extremely burdensome and grievous; and 
from the scarcity of specie, the payment of them absolute- 
ly impracticable 

““X. That as the profits of the trade of these colonies 
ultimately centre in Great Britain, to pay for the manu- 
factures which they are obliged to take from thence, they 
eventually contribute very largely to all supplies granted 
them to the Crown. 

“XI. That the restrictions imposed by several late acts 
of Parliament on the trade of these colonies, will render 


| of the 


pressed on dark-blue paper, 
similar to that known 
tobacco-paper, to which was 
attached a narrow strip of 
tin-foil, represented by the 
small oblong white spot in 
the engraving. The ends 
foil were passed 
through the paper or parch- 
ment to which the stamp 
was to be attached, flat- 
tened on the opposite side, 
and a piece of paper with 
the rough device and num- 
ber of the stamp, as seen in 
the annexed cut, pasted 
over it to secure it. The 
device of the stamp was a 
double Tudor rose, inclosed by the royal garter surmount- 
ed by a crown, and the value of the stamp given below. 


as 











THE STAMP ACT CONGRESS. 


been well weighed before they were adopted, for 
:hey were proceeding in a great experiment with 
explosive materials without formulary or prece- 
dents. 

In the Address to the King, the most loyal 
attachment to his person, family, and office was 
vowed. They alluded to vested rights and 
liberties found in their charters, and they ex- 
pressed their belief that if His Majesty should 
fix the pillars of liberty and justice, and se- 
cure the rights and privileges of his subjects in 
America, upon the principles of the British Con- 
stitution (which is simply the body of the laws), 
a foundation would be laid for rendering the 
British empire the most extensive and powerful 
of any recorded in history. ‘‘To this Constitu- 
tion these two principles are essential,” they said 
—‘‘the right of your faithful subjects freely to 
grant to your Majesty such aids as are required 
for the support of your govern- 
ment over them and other public 
exigencies, and trial by their 
peers. By the one they are se- 
‘ured from unreasonable impo- 
sitions; and by the other from 
arbitrary decisions of the execu- 
tive power.” They reminded him 
that the continuation of those 
liberties to the Americans, which 
the obnoxious acts of Parliament 
were likely to destroy, might be 
essential, and even ‘ absolutely 
necessary,” to unite in harmony 
the several parts of his widely- 
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pleaded against the assumption of the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies, and begged the 
Commons to hear their chosen counsel in sup- 
port of their petition. 

Such was the result of the labors of Congress 
up to the night of the 23d of October, when the 
city of New York was in an uproar on account 
of the opposition to the Stamp Act. The first 
of November, when it was to go into operation, 
was near. All the summer and autumn the 
Sons of Liberty, as an organization of patriotic 
citizens in New York and elsewhere, was called, 
had been active in making the people a unit 
against the Act. ‘They harangued the popu- 
lace, and made the Stamp Distributers resign 
their offices. Franklin’s figure of the disjointed 
Snake, with its significant injunction and warn- 
ing, was placed before the people at the head of 
a widely-circulated incendiary paper, in which 
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extended empire. They then 

touched a most sensitive chord 

in his Majesty's bosom by hinting at the bound- 
less wealth and naval strength which Great Brit- 
ain was likely to secure by allowing the Ameri- 
cans unrestricted trade in all things except what 
the shops of England would supply, and the dan- 
ger of losing all by such legislation as that which 
had elicited their Address. ‘*The invaluable 
rights of taxing ourselves,” they said, ‘‘ and trial 
by our peers, of which we implore your Majesty’s 
protection, are not, we humbly conceive, uncon- 
stitutional, but conferred by the Great Cuar- 
TER of English liberty.” 


In their Address to the House of Lords simi- | 


lar sentiments were expressed, and they were 
implored to listen to the counsel whom the col- 


. | 
onists had employed to support the memorial ; 
more immediate | 


while to the Commons—the 
representatives of the English people—who could 
better understand the operations of restrictions 
upon commerce, they spoke in a different style. 
fo them they said little of abstract rights, but 


talked soberly of material interests in England | 


and in the colonies which were likely to be dis- 


turbed by Grenville’s unwise financial scheme. | 


They disclaimed all idea of sending representa- 
tives to Parliament, because it would be imprac- 
ticable. They acknowledged all due obedience 
to that body ; spoke of the English Constitution 


as the most perfect form of government, and the | 


source of all their civil and religious liberties ; 


FAO-SIMILE OF THE SNAKE DEVICE. 

| suggestions of Independence were boldly made. 
| Processions sometimes filled the streets of cities; 
local governments were overawed by the popular 
demonstrations; and when the day arrived for 
the Act to go into effect, the people throughout 
the colonies presented an unbroken ftont of op- 
position to the measure. On the night in ques- 
tion an excited throng in the city of New York, 
who had listened to stirring harangues in The 
Fields (the present City Hall Park), marched 
through the streets, shouted ‘‘ Huzza for the 
| Congress and Liberty!” in front of the place 
where that body held their sessions, and filled 
the air with the ‘‘ New Song for the Sons of 
Liberty,” in which were the stirring words— 


| 


‘*A strange Scheme of late has been formed in the State 
By a knot of Political Knaves, 
| Who in secret rejoice that the Parliament's voice 
Hias condemned us by law to be Staves: Brave Boys! 
Has condemned us by law to be Siayrs. 


With the Beasts of the Wood we will ramble for Food, 
And lodge in wild Deserts and Caves, 

| And live poor as Job on the skirts of the Globe 

Before we'll submit to be Staves: Brave Boys ! 

Before we'll submit to be Staves.” 


The Congress met on the morning of the 24th 
to complete the business of the session. General 
Ruggles, the President, and Mr. Ogden, a dele- 
rate from New Jersey, who had shown disaffec- 
tion to the popular cause from the opening of 
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the Congress, refused to sign the proceedings. 
They had argued vehemently in favor of the 
claim of Parliament to supreme control over the 
colonies in all things. ‘They were opposed to 
Union, and insisted that each province should 
take care of its own grievances and petition Par- 
liament each for itself. They had denounced 
the proceedings against the Stamp Act in Con- 
gress and out of it, as treasonable ; and in every 
way exhibited hostility to the object for which 
that Congress had assembled. Ruggles, true to 
his proclivities, became a violent Tory in the 
great Revolution that followed. He had been 
a. Massachusetts Brigadier under Sir William 
Johnson, and now entered the royal military 


service against his countrymen. When the Brit- | 


ish were driven from Boston in the spring of 
1776, he fled with them to Halifax, but soon 
afterward appeared on Long Island at the head 
of three hundred Tories of Kings and Suffolk 
counties. He was a refugee at the close of the 
war, and settled in Nova Scotia, where he died 
in 1798, at the age of eighty-seven years. The 
more timid Ogden quailed before the indigna- 
tion of his countrymen. He tried to conceal or 
palliate his defection in the Congress, but failed. 


He was burned in effigy in several places in New 


Jersey, and was remoyed from the office of 
Speaker of the Assembly at their next meeting. 
All the other members of the Congress were true 


to the cause which they professed to represent. | 


Of the twenty-seven members only one was a 
knave, and one a coward. 
Owing to the factious conduct of Ruggles and 


Ogden, the 24th was spent in wrangling; but 


on the following day the labors of the Congress 


were satisfactorily closed. 
six of the nine provinces represented, namely, 
Massachusetts (except Ruggles), Rhode Island, 
New Jersey (except Ogden), Pennsylvania (ex- 
cept Dickenson, who was absent), Delaware, and 
Maryland, affixed their signatures to the pro- 
ceedings. 
but were not authorized to sign their names. The 
four unrepresented colonies, namely, New Hamp- 


Those of the other colonies assented, 


shire, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, } 


were known to be in sympathy with their sisters ; 
and the proceedings of that Congress, burdened 
with potential ideas concerning the rights of man, 


went forth to the world with the solemn sanc- | 


tion of the continent, proclaiming to every hu- 
man being on the face of the earth, in the spirit 
of John Adams’s declaration: ‘‘ You have rights 
antecedent to all earthly government; rights 


that can not be repealed or restrained by human | 
rights derived from the great Legislator | 
| 


laws ; 
of the Universe.” The colonies then became, 
as it was expressed, ‘‘a bundle of sticks which 
could neither be bent nor broken.” Then and 
there the visible form of the great AMERICAN 
Union was fashioned and proclaimed ; and from 


that hour, during the ten dreary years of strife | 
and tumult, of hope and doubt, of petition and 


remonstrance, of consultation and preparation, 
preceding the final armed resistance to unnatu- 
ral oppression, the colonies acted as a unit. The 


The delegates from | 
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crude elements of republicanism tending to po. 
litical aggregation, which the American colo. 
nists had exhibited since the attempt to conf 
erate in 1643, were now crystallized into tangi- 
ble form. ‘The Union which we so much | = 
and for which we have poured out blood 
water and treasure like sand, was formed lon 
before the Declaration of Independence, or the 
promulgation of the Constitution which change 
the confederation of States into a CONSOLIDATE) 
NATION. 
The Ist of November arrived. 

day—gloomy ‘ hangman-day.” 
country muffled bells were tolled, muffled drums 
were beaten, and minute-guns were fired. The 
were indications every where of a national fy 
|neral, ‘‘ Diep,” reported a New York news 
paper more than fifty days before, ‘‘on the 7th 
of February, 1765, of a cruel Stamp on her 
Vitals, Lady N—th Am——can Liberty [North 
American Liberty] She was descended fror 
the ancient and honorable family of Bulls. Her 
Father, John Bull, Esq., married her, agreeab] 
to her own desire, to a worthy Gentleman of 
noble Blood, tho’ of no large Fortune, \ 
name was ToLERATION, and gave her in D 
a certain Tract of uncultivated Land, whi 
called after her name, N—th Am——ca, \ 
she with her Husband came and took Possess 
of, with this additional Grant, that she, 
Children and dependents, should enjoy all t 
| Liberties and Immunities of Natural-born Sub- 
| jects of him, the said John Bull. . . . Thus 
died the most amiable of Women, the best Wif 
|the most dutiful Child, and the tenderest Mo- 
ther. Happy for her family, she has left or 
son, who was the Child of her Bosom and her 
|only Hope. Him she often said she prop! 
| ally named I-d-p—d—ce [Independence], and 
in him the Hopes of all her disconsolate Serv- 
ants are placed for relief under their Afflictions, 
when he shall come of age.’’* 

Business was suspended, the courts of just 
| were closed, marriages ceased, and legal « 
| tracts of every kind were kept in abeyance, for no 
But the pall of 
| gloom that covered the people was soon lifted 
The voice of the General Congress was like t 
| trumpet of the resurrection. Through it an 
tion spoke, and its own words gave life and lib- 


man would use the stamps. 


|erty to thought and action in all its borders 
|The clouds broke; the sunlight came burstit 

| through with floods of radiance; and the chee1 
fulness that follows the culmination of sorrow, 
when Faith and Hope light the way, was seer 
in countenance. The fiat fort} 
|} spontaneously from every heart and lip that 
Americans should never that the 
gyves of the Stamp Act should never encumber 
the limbs of an American freeman. Men felt 
the power of that resolution with the force of a 
demonstration; and even the children, as one 
of our historians has said, ‘‘ though hardly able 


every went 


be slaves ; 


New 


* Quoted by Dawson, in his “ Sons of Liberty in New 
| York,” page 7T. 





to speak, caught up the general chorus, and went 
il ng the streets merrily caroling, ‘ Liberty, 
Property, and no Stamps!’”* ‘It is the joy 
of thousands,”’ said a patriotic divine of Connec- 
“that there is union and concurrence in 


We trust they will lay the 


ticut, 
a General Congress. 
foundation for another Congress. 

The newspaper press first hurled defiance by 
appearing without stamps. The merchants act- 
ed simultaneously, and agreed to import nothing 
from England until the obnoxious Act should be 
repealed. All classes utterly disregarded the 
law. ‘The stamps were seized and destroyed, 
and the stamp-distributers were roughly handled 
by the populace. Royal Governors and Royal 
troops were powerless ; and imperative demands 
for the repeal of the law, in the action of an in- 
dignant people, accompanied the loyal Addresses 
to the King and Parliament sent over by the 
Congress. 

The stupid King could not comprehend the 
matter. The conceited Ministers were not much 
wiser than he; and King and Ministers gabbled 
about chastising a rebellious people. But there 
men in the British Parliament who did 
comprehend the whole matter, and were not 
afraid to speak out plainly. The chief of them 
were Pitt, Burke, and Barré. The first had es- 
tablished his right to the claim of his friends of 
being the ‘‘ first Commoner in England.” The 
second then commenced his brilliant career as 
an orator; and the third was already known as 
a keen, sagacious, and brilliant debater. On 
this occasion Pitt’s powers were developed in 
magnificent proportions; and Burke’s speeches 

gainst the Stamp Act, Dr. Johnson said, ** filled 

he town with wonder.” Grenville used all his 
powers in defense of his scheme, and attacked 
Pitt with the insinuation that he was a promoter 
of sedition in the colonies. ‘The scene that 
followed, as described by Johnson, was one of 
remarkable interest. When Grenville ceased 
speaking there was a loud call for ‘‘ Mr. Pitt! 
Mr. Pitt!” Gout had fastened its instruments 
of torture upon him, and he had entered the 
house with crutches under his arms and his feet 
swathed in flannel. He slowly arose to his feet, 
supported by his props, cast a glance over the 
audience, and then fixing his keen eye upon 
Grenville, said, ‘‘ You have challenged me to 
the field, and I will fight you on every foot of 
it.” His eloquent sentences then fell thick and 
fast upon the quailing Minister like hot thunder- 
bolts. At the conclusion of his speech he pro- 
posed an absolute and immediate repeal of th: 
Stamp Act, as an unwise, unnecessary, and un- 
just measure; at the same time recommending 
an Act to accompany the repeal, which declared, 
in the most unqualified terms, the sovereign au- 
thority of Great Britain over her colonies. ‘This 
was intended as a sort of salve to the national 
pride, which would be somewhat wounded by 
this concession; a salve which Pitt well knew 
would be necessary to insure the repeal of the 


were 


* Bancroft, v. 352. 
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Act. Yet the eloquent speeches of Pitt, Burke, 
Conway, Barré, and others could not alons have 
induced the Commons to consent to a repeal of 
the Act. Nor would the knowledge of disturb- 
ances in America, or the Addresses of the Con- 
gress have had the slightest effect in bringing 
about a repeal, for the Ministers refused to even 
receive the Addresses, because that Congress had 
not been legally summoned to meet by the su- 
preme power. It was the importunities of Lon- 
don merchants and tradesmen, suffering severe- 
ly from the effects of the non-importation agree- 
ments, that caused a change in the views of the 
National Legislature. Their trade with the col- 
onies had been suddenly suspended, and nothing 
but bankruptcy and ruin stared them in the face. 
Their voice was potential; and on the 18th of 
March, 1766, an Act to repeal the Stamp Act, 
accompanied by Pitt’s Declaratory Act, so called, 
was passed, and became a law on the same day 
by receiving the signature of the King. He 
signed the Stamp Act cheerfully, but affixed his 
signature to the Act for its repeal most reluec- 
tantly. It was carried in the Commons by a 
vote of two hundred and seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and sixteen. It met strenuous opposition 
in the House of Lords, where it had a majority 
of thirty-four. Thirty-three peers entered a 
strong protest against it, embodying ten argu- 
mentative reasons, the most forcible of which 
that seemed to operate on their minds being that 
**such a submission of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, under such circumstances, in so strange 
and unheard-of a contest, would in effect surren- 
der their ancient, unalienable rights of supreme 
jurisdiction, and give them exclusively to the 
subordinate Provincial Legislatures.” Precise- 
ly what the people demanded, and what the 
Congress had declared to be the inalienable 
right of the people. 

The news of the repeal of the Stamp Act was 
received with unbounded joy by the Americans, 
and the shackles upon commerce were immedi- 
ately loosened. London had already been il- 
luminated, and the shipping in the Thames 
decorated with flags in honor of the event. In 
Boston the intelligence was received at noen on 
a bright May day. The belis were rung; can- 
nons roared; the Sons of Liberty drank toasts ; 
all the debtors in jail were set free; John Han- 
cock treaied the populace to a pipe of wine, and 
the capital of New England was jubilant until 
midnight. 
ry 


Philadelphia was made equally mer- 
Maryland voted a portrait of Lord Camden 
for the State-house, for he had said in the House 
of Peers that ‘‘ Taxation and representation are 
inseparable.”’ Virginia resolved to decorate her 
old capital—W illiamsburg—with a statue of the 
King; South Carolina ordered a statue of the 
author of the repealing Act for her only city; 
and New York’s joy and loyalty were displayed 
by voting to erect within the borders of the city 
a statue of both Pitt and the King. The former, 
wrought in marble, was placed at the intersection 
of streets, and was reduced to a torso by rude 
British soldiery during the Revolution; the lat- 
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ter (equestrian) was set up in the Bowling Green 
at the foot of Broadway. It was made of lead, 
and gilded. When the storm of the Revolution 
broke over the land, and the King had been de- 
nounced as ‘‘a tyrant unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people,” his statue was pulled down and 
cast into bullets, and the ‘‘ ministerial troops” 
soon afterward had ‘‘ melted Majesty” fired at 
them. When that statue fell royal power was 
at an end in the colonies. They had just de- 
clared themselves ‘‘ free and independent States,” 
and were fighting manfully under the banner of 
that Union which was formed in the Stamp Act 
Congress. 


LOVE BY MISHAP. 
I. 
NE Saturday afternoon in June a group of 
cavaliers had assembled on the “‘ Concourse” 
at the Central Park. The musicians were tak- 
ing their places;"and crowds were gathering 
about them. The terrace was a picture of grace 
and animation. ‘There had been no finer day 
during the season. There were no threaien- 
ing clouds, and so the bonnets were ravishing. 
There was no dust, so coats and collars were 
undimmed. There was dazzling sunshine, so 
parasols flashed like large butterflies, or like 
feathers plucked from the peacock in the Ram- 
ble. 

The cavalicrs had stationed themselves upon 
the most commanding spot accessible to horse- 
men. They watched the carrjgvet"t2 Mey swept 
past below, and criticised ith freedom. Grad- 
ually other visitors ascended to the Concourse. 
Our group broke into parties of two and three, 
and conversed less audibly. 

‘* There’s a beauty for you!” said one, direct- 
ing attention to the foremost of two young la- 
dies, who, apparently unattended, advanced nim- 
bly from the lower road. 

“Where? Oh, yes. What action! Just 
look at that step. “Tis a beauty, to be sure!” 

‘* Here’s a fellow who has no eye for any 
thing but horses. I mean the rider, Fred; 
look at her.” 

“Yes, she does sit well. Nobody could have 
a better seat. That girl can ride, Harry.” 

‘‘T should think so! There are two of them, 
and they are coming up here. So much the 
better.” 

As the ladies moved leisurely up the ascent 
each of the gentlemen shrugged himself into an 
attitude, after the manner of the youthful male 
under anticipation of being inspected. Each 
gave a glance at the rose in his button-hole, 
and pulled his gloves tighter over his hands. 
But the ladies passed by them wholly uncon- 
scious, and took a position nearer the unfinished 
bank. 

They were, however, in full view of the gen- 
tlemen, who straightway commenced inventories 
of their exterior. 

They bore a subdued resemblance to one an- 
other. Both were pretty, one a little more. 
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Their figures justified the compact riding-dress. 
which is a serious test. Their complexions dk 
noted uncompromising health, and risked py 
thing by contact with the sunshine. Their faces 
were partly shaded by round hats with curline 
rims, beside which the monstrous masculine t 
rets, with which some ladies had rashly disf 
ured themselves, shone in resplendent def 

ty. 


Their dark blae dresses were piquant, \ 
not too eccentric. Double rows of buttons. f; 
the throat downward, made brigadier-g¢ ne} 
of them. Their hair was massed in nets. aft 
the English style. They were in uniform, eye; 
to the pink gloves; and feminine uniforn 
though execrable for the street, or at an a 

bly, are ever charming in the saddle. 

The taller, and apparently the older, was a 
fair. The other was neither fair nor dark. but 
had many of the advantages of each q 
The one was serious and self-possessed ; 
other playful and a little nervous. 

‘* They are alone,” said Mr. Harry Stati 
speaking softly to his companion. 

‘Why not?” said Mr. Fred Timmert 
‘*Why not? They know a bridle from a} 
of radishes, take my word for it. No fear of 


9 


them ! 


‘** Radishes have nothing to do with it, Fred 
Of course they can ride; but ladies don’t com 
out alone, you know.” 

**We ought to thank them for setting the 
example, then. Look at that tall girl. She 
sits as if she were at the piano. But the litt] 
one is the beauty.” 

** Don’t speak so loud, 
one is the beauty.” 

** No, the little one.” 

**Fred, don’t provoke me! 
one.” 

‘*Now, just observe that profile. Do y 
mind the nose? It’s a great nose. Not 
size, man! What are you laughing at? 
not a fool!” 

‘** The other nose is better. 

** Nonsense !—and examine that dress. Did 
you ever see such taste ?” 

‘*The dresses are precisely alike.” 

‘**So they are, to be sure. But that doesn’t 
alter my conviction that the little one is the 
real beauty.” 

The gentlemen regarded one another wit! 
compassion, each at his neighbor’s failing ir 
fine appreciation. The inspection was not, how- 
ever, interrupted. 

‘The tall one is the better horsewoman,’ 
said Harry Stafford. 

‘“‘I’m afraid she is,” answered Timmerton, 
reluctantly. ‘* But you can’t have every thing 
The little one rides well enough. And has th 
best horse too,” he added, with sudden inspira- 
tion, as if the modern equestrienne were a spe- 
cies of centaur, to be considered only as the su- 
perior part of the animal which sustains her. 

The ladies turned, and their faces were more 
openly revealed. 

**T tell you, Harry,’ 


As you say, the tall 


I say the tall 


In 


. 


resumed Mr. Timmer- 
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ton, ** you're all wrong. She has fine regular 
features; but look at the expression! It’s pos- 
tively stony! That’s a woman to do you a 
cruelty and then laugh. She hasn’t a beam of 
feeling in her face. It’s a splendid eye, but it 
litters just like ice!” 

Mr. Stafford was shaken. There was some- 


thing in what Timmerton said. The beauty 


was indisputable, but it was accompanied with a 
certain bearing which, at that moment, hethought 
haughty and forbidding. 


The severity of her 
atures was inconsistent, he imagined, with the 
heerfulness of the scene and the occasion. 

‘‘She is very stately’—he said to his com- 
nanion—** grievously stately.” 
ars | ndoubtedly,” said Timmerton ; ‘‘ but the 
other is an original package of pure gentleness ; 
I'm sure of it.” 

‘‘T could overlook all but the mouth; but I 
im quite uncomfortable about the mouth, it’s 
so firm.” 

‘‘T am uncomfortable about my own heart, it 
isn’t firm at all.” 

“You are right, Fred; she is not a woman— 
she’s astatue. She hasn’t an emotion about her, 
you can be sure. Let us get away.” 

* But Mr. Timmerton strongly resisted any 

such proposition. Not that he cared specially 

about the girls, you know—nothing of that sort ; 
because he should never expect to meet them 
again, so what was their presence to him? But 
the music was about to commence, and there 
was no place so well worth occupying as that | 

on which they stood—unless, indeed, it were a 

certain point which, strangely enough, was a 

few feet nearer tc the fair riders. Mr. Timmer- 

ton would not hear of going, and it would have 
been unfriendly in Mr. Stafford to leave him. 

[t is just to add that Mr. Stafford betrayed on 

this occasion no spirit of unfriendliness. 

Never were ladies more apparently uncon- 
scious of the interest they had so suddenly ex- 
cited. They conversed quietly apart, fixing 
their attention upon the general view, and giv- 
ing no eye to details—not even when details 
hovered near them in the guise of two well- 
favored cavaliers, each with a rose in his button- 
hole. 

Mr. Dodworth shook his wand, and the obe- 
dient tubes sent forth their welcome to the mul- 
titude. Every body was quiet—if not from in- 
clination, from necessity ; for good taste is en- 
forced at the Central Park by officials clothed in 
blue authority, and the avenues are not allowed | 
to clang with hoofs and wheels while the charms 
of music are soothing the cultivated breast. 


II. 

The overture ceased; the performers reposed 
from their benevolent exertions, and the spell of 
blue authority was broken. The carriages be- | 
gan to circle in their orbits, and the gay confu- | 
sion was every where renewed. 

A pony bearing a lad of thirteen galloped up to 
the Concourse. At sight of the ladies of whom 
we have been speaking this lad began to shout 


| would be perilous, 


MISHAP. 


explanations, showing that he had been detain- 
ed, that his courser was volatile of temper, and 
that there had been a disagreement between it 
and himself near the Ramble. 

The grave young lady remonstrated against 
the loud voice, and gave cautious counsel against 
the risks of inexperienced horse-boys. 

**Oh, Julia, that’s always your way!” an- 
swered my young gentleman. ‘You think I 
can't ride, and try to frighten me. Wait, now, 
and I'll show you by-and-by.” 

‘*So they’re not altogether alone, you see,” 
whispered Mr. Timmerton. 

‘** Charley,” said the young lady whom he had 
called Julia, ** you have no need to hold the 
curb so close. 
less.” 

In fact the little animal had grown quite 
nervous, and impatiently pelted the Park with 
his fore-feet. But Master Charley, with a self- 


Let it loose; the pony is rest- 


| confidence not inconsistent with the age of thir- 


teen, persisted in the endeavor to manage every 
thing in his own way. From dancing the pony 


| went on to prancing, and presently executed 


movements so eccentric as to alarm his rider, 
who suddenly dropped theory and curb with one 
accord. Unexpectedly released, the pony fur- 
thermore sprang forward full against the stately 
young lady’s horse, disturbing her balance and 
jostling the reins from her hand—a mishap that 
would not have occurred but for the anxiety with 
which she was watching the adventures of Mas- 
ter Charles. Now two animals were moved 
from their propriety, and people began to turn 
and gaze. The lady’s position was awkward, 
for, losing the reins, she lost also the power of 
control. Mr. Timmerton started to her aid. 
But, springing sideways, her horse touched the 
edge of the uncompleted bank. A misstep here 
The younger lady whim- 
pered. Master Charley cried aloud without 
helping matters. Mr. Stafford took a quick 
view of the emergency, and with a single mo- 
tion turned his horse toward the declivity, 
pushed his spur vigorously, and darted beyond 
the limit of the Concourse. As he passed out- 
side the lady her horse was crowded back to a 
firmer position, and by a sudden gesture he re- 
stored her reins. Her safety was secured, but 
Mr. Stafford was less fortunate. His effort t« 
turn abruptly back was unavailing. The loose 
stones slid, the horse plunged once or twice, 
then fell upon his side, rolling half-way down 
the bank, and crushing his rider among the 
jagged stones. ‘There was a great outcry, then 
a rush and a crowd; and’ every thought of the 
pleasures of the day was chilled for all who saw 
the handsome gentleman’s torn and bleeding 
frame as they carried him inanimate away. 


Itt. 

When Mr. Stafford opened his mind’s eyes— 
or, to put it more formally, when he returned to 
consciousness—he found himself where, under 
the circumstances, he would naturally expect to 
be, in his own apartments. For an hour he lay 
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with his senses half unclosed, weakly question- 
ing himself as to why he was at home, and why 
he was in bed; why his legs and arms hurt him 
if he stirred them; why the room was so dark 


and still; and why the people whom he saw | 


moving softly about did not speek tohim. He 
was too languid to ask aloud for any informa- 
tion. It was pleasanter to conjecture tranquil- 
ly, and wait for recollection to shape itself before 
him. 
arose in his mind; 
more clearly. He remembered the two ladies 
and their opposite characteristics, the impending 
danger and his effort to avert it. Having re- 
membered this much, he felt a little curiosity as 
to the sequel, but had not energy enough to 
make inquiries. He therefore turned about and 
went to sleep. 

He awoke presently with a great appetite, and 


cried out in a voice which he meant to make | 


loud, but which denied his intentions, for food. 
A gentleman approached him cautiously. 


‘*Why, Timmerton, glad to see you,” said 


Mr. Stafford, recognizing his friend; 
what’s the matter? Just look at you. 
a guy! What are you so solemn about?” 


**but 
What 


‘*Hush, Harry,” answered Mr. Timmerton, | 


‘don’t talk much. You have been very ill.” 

‘Til! [I'm notill. I’m only sore. I want 
to get up”—and he made a futile attempt to lift 
himself upon an elbow. 


‘ | 
‘Lie quiet, Harry—do!” said Timmerton. | 
You have been sick a fort- 


** You can’t get up. 
night. 
me.” 
‘Have I been sick a fortnight?” said Mr. 
Stafford. ‘‘ Well, that is the most ridiculous 
thing I ever heard in my life. 
**No, indeed. 
since you feli.” 
**Oh yes, to be sure, I fell,” interrupted Staf- 
ford. ‘Tell me about it. "What happened ?” 
**Not now. To-morrow.” 


This is the fitst time you have known 


You haven’t known much 


«But I insist on knowing what became of | 


of the tall—” 


‘* Hush; if you talk now I'll never tell you. | 


Your doctor says you must keep quiet.” 

A person who had been seated at a little dis- 
tance rose and moved toward the door. 

** Who's that ?” said Stafford. 

‘That's your nurse,” said Timmerton. 

** Well, send her away. I don’t want any 
nurse. I’m well enough now.” 

**Does he seem better, Mr. Timmerton ?” 
asked the narse, near the door. 


“I think a great deal better,” said Timmer- | 


ton. ‘*Not flushed; no signs of much fever, 
and he knows what he’s about, you see.” 

‘*Then I shall go,”’ said the nurse. ‘I will 
send to inquire this evening.” 

‘*Hallo,” said Stafford, as the 
opened, ‘‘there are two of them. 
both. I distinctly saw a pair. 
two nurses, have I?” 

‘One is an assistant,” said Timmerton, as 
they went out. 


door was 
I saw them 
I haven't got 


Gradually the outlines of the accident | 
dimly at first, afterward | 


I didn’t know it.” | 


‘*An assistant! Why, have I been so 
as that—and for only a fortnight? 
sha’n’t want them any more. 


the Park. 


} 
DAU 
Well, | 
Tell me about 
No, you needn't; I’m sleepy.” 


He had forgotten the hunger with which he 
woke up, and did not consider it until the nex: 
morning, when, after a long slumber, he aw ' 
feeble but unmistakably convalescent. 


VAL 


IV. 

‘*You are a lucky fellow,” 
ton. 

**T should think so,” said Mr. Stafford. “4 
legs and arms are constantly reminding me of 
it. 

‘* Nevertheless,” continued Mr. Timmerton 
‘*T would care less for the chances of getting ar 

| occasional pitch-off, if I could feel sure of such 
| capital treatment as you have had.” 

‘* My doctor is a clever fellow,” acknowledged 
Mr. Stafford. 

‘*Tt’s not the doctor. He says himself that 
he could have done very little without the « 
stant and patient care your nurse gave to y 
| The case was serious, my boy. Few men ever 
| get a second rap on the skull like that of yours. 

** You don’t tell me so. There's nothing tl 
| matter with my skull.” 
| It’s over now; and you feel the lighter 

bruises the most. Do you know, Harry, that 
| you talked stuff for a week.” 

‘* What sort of stuff?” 

** Oh, the worst; poetry, and politics, and ev- 
ery thing.” 

‘* Why, then, I was out of my head.” 

** Miles—leagues. You haven't been in it or 
near it for two weeks.” 

‘Bless me! It’s too late to be frightened 
jnow. Dono good. It was very bad, then.” 
| ¢*Monstrous! You needed uninterrupted at- 
tention, and that of the most delicate kind. And 
| you had it.” 
| **QOh, that’s my ‘luck,’ is it?” 

‘** That’s your luck; and now about the nurse 
** What about her?” 

‘“‘ What will you do?” 

‘Why, hasn’t she been paid? Send 

| something extra to buy pipes with or snuff.” 

‘* Harry, one thing is sure. She saved you 
life.” 

‘‘That’s her trade, Fred; at least one-half 
lof it. Saving or losing it makes no differenc: 
| to her, I suppose.” 

‘* Well, it didn’t seem so to me. Ihave been 
| here every day, mind, and seen the whole.” 
‘*Thank you, Fred; I know you have done 
| every thing for me.” 
| **Wili you go and thank your nurse whet 
you get better? That would be more to th 
|} purpose. I have done nothing. A man is of 
| no use when you are sick.” 
| ** What should I go and thank a nurse for? 

Well, have her brought here some day and I'll 
| thank her.” 

‘‘She can’t come any more, she says, now 
that you are nearly recovered.” 


said Mr. Timmer. 


her 





‘Dear me; what’s the matter? she has an- 

ther place, perhaps.” 
‘Possibly. Will ye= 
««] suppose I must, since you make a point 
Fred, what ever became of the beautiful 


’ 


on 
or 


f it. 
‘«‘ Which one ?” 

‘‘ The one that upset re.” 
‘¢ The little one ?” 
‘*No, she upset you ; 
The grand one I mean. 


moreover, she was not 
m ick le. The Mi- 
nerva ” 

“Qh yes! I don’t wonder she is in your 


mind. You had a good deal to say about her 


last week. In fact you talked about very little 


Ise 

‘Good gracious! 
lelirium to her?” 

ns Exclusively.” 

“ Now, Fred, she isn’t worthy of it. But you 
said I talked politics. She is not a politic.” 

‘‘T said ‘ poetry and politics.’” 

‘True, so you did. I wonder what the devil 
thought of me spinning over those sharp 
I dare say she laughed.” 

“Perhaps she did; I was too busy about you 


Did I devote my precious 


che 
stones. 
to notice.’ 

‘‘No; I don’t believe she jaughed. That 
would be too extravagant an emotion for her to 
I have no doubt she thought it was a 
highly indecorous caper of mine.” 

‘“What, to preserve her life? 
justice, Harry.” 

“Was I ‘er life-preserver ? 


betray. 


Oh, do her 
Come, that's 
‘ Minerva and her life-preserver.’ That's 
but don’t be afraid, I’m not delirious 


good. 
etry ; 
igain.”” 
“Day after to-morrow, Harry, we may get 
out and see your nurse a minute.” 
‘** Bother the nurse.” 


LOVE BY MISHAP. 


**So you did, abundantly, when she had you | 


neharge. She’s your life-preserver, remember.” 

‘That's all very well; but when I am recall- 
ing the vision of the most beautiful woman in 
the world why conjure snuffy nurses and all 
sorts of abominations? Let me alone, I want to 
think.” 

Mr. Timmerton went away laughing. 

Vv. 

A day or two later, on a Saturday, Mr. Staf- 
ford was able to creep into a carriage. 

‘* We will ride up to the Park, Fred, and look 

t the Concourse,”’ he said to his faithful escort, 
Mr. Timmerton. 

‘Why the Concourse ?’ 
1erton. 

‘*T am curious to see the spot cf my accident. 
There is one stone especially to which I desire to 
ipologize. I almost broke it with my head. 
Besides, we might—” 

** Might what ?” 
‘*No matter.” 
**T tell you what, Harry, we will stop on the 
way and give your nurse a little call.” 
‘*Can I never get rid of that eternal nurse ? 
Vor. XXVI.—No. 151.—D 


’ asked Mr. Tim- 


7) 


4 





I hoped you had forgotten her. Well, for the 
sake of peace, let us go and have it all over with. 
Take me where you please.” 

The carriage rolled through Fifth Avenue. 
Turning a corner it stopped before a mansion 
too elegant to appear the tit abode of nurses. 

‘“*Why, Fred, is the creature in attendance 
upon somebody? I can’t go into a stranger's 
house to see a nurse.” 

**Come along,” said Mr. Timmerton, ‘I've 
fixed every thing. She rather expects you.” 

Mr. Stafford languidly suffered himself to be 
conducted up the steps, his countenance ex- 
pressing some wonder and more impatience. 
They entered, and cards were given by Mr. Tim- 
merton. Impatience gradually faded from Mr. 
Stafford’s features, and grew as they 
stood within one of the most charming drawing- 
rooms he had ever entered. He was about to 
question his friend with some eagerness when 
steps resounded in the hall. The door opened. 

I do not know whether it was “ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!” that Mr. Stafford 
exclaimed, or some more familiar phrase of as- 
tonishment and Probably it was some- 
thing more modern and But 
whatever it might have been it indicated a state 
of feeling at least as acute as that of Hamlet 
when confronted by the late respected. 

For, look you, Hamlet had been warned of the 
apparition, and had steeled his senses before- 
hand. At least he had the opportunity of doing 
But here, without a sign of premonition, 
was poor Harry Stafford thrust into the presence 
of the very woman upon whom his thoughts had 
rested, in sickness and health, since the first 
moment he beheld her—into the presence of the 
frigid beauty, of the lady he had saved from an 
ugly danger, taking the catastrophe upon him- 
self. 

It was really too bad of Mr. Fred Timmerton; 
and yet that gentleman stood smiling—yes, al- 
most laughing—for at least forty seconds with- 
out vouchsafing a word of elucidation. Mr. Staf- 
ford, nervous and weak from his illness, turned 
to him beseechingly. His first idea had been 
that one of the young ladies had been injured as 


wonder 


awe, 


less classical. 


so, 


well as himself, and that the same nurse might 
have been called to attend upon both. Next a 
crowd of thoughts hustled upon his mind until 
he felt quite faint and uneasy. 

Mr. Timmerton stepped forward to relieve the 
embarrassment. The younger lady of the Park 
had also entered the drawing-room. ‘They stood 
together awaiting a presentation. 

** Mr. Stafford,” said Mr. Timmerton, **I am 
rejoiced to make you acquainted with your nurse, 
Miss Daisley.” 

I would wish readers of a vigorous imagina- 
tion to picture to themselves Mr. Stafford's feel- 
ings. Nootherscan. As for describing them, 
I am ashamed to say how many pens have been 
broken by the present narrator in the attempt. 

Tremulously rising, and supported by his com- 
panion, he glanced timidly at the stately beauty, 
remembered all he had conceived of her hard- 
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ness and coldness, dashed away a kindling hope, | must tell you. When you fell I was inex. 





and turned to the glowing and sympathetic lit- 
tle maiden by her side. 

**T can never thank you enough, Miss Dais- 
ley,”’ he began. 

‘No, Harry, not that Miss Daisley,” inter- 
rupted Timmerton—‘‘ the other one.” 

** Ah, this is too much,” said Mr. Stafford; 
and feeling quite unable to stand, he sat down 
very abruptly among the cushions of an easy- 
chair. 

‘*We were at first afraid it was too much,” 
said Miss Daisley, sitting near him; ‘but we 
presently found the danger could be averted. 
But oh, Mr. Stafford, how you have suffered, 
and for us—for—for me!” 

‘*T did not mean the hurt was too much,” 
said Stafford; ‘‘that was nothing. I beg you 
not to think of it.” 

**T can not help thinking of it. Remember, 
[ have been your nurse for more than a week, 
and I know what befell you better, perhaps, than 
you can. 

Harry Stafford thought he had never heard so 
beautiful a voice in his life. 
mark he became suddenly confused, and grew red. 

** What ails you ?” said Miss Daisley; ‘ have 
you come out too soon ?” 


**Oh no,” said Harry—‘‘ no, indeed.” And 


he secretly thought that if he could have known | 


the truth he would not have waited till that late 
day to meet his nurse. 
moment a wrathful sentiment toward Mr. Tim- 


merton, and resolved to have it out with him at | 


the earliest opportunity for being so reticent. 


His confusion came from remembering that his | 


friend had told him the burden of his long de 
lirium was nothing else but Miss Daisley. 

‘© Did [ say many foolish things while I was 
sick, Miss Daisley ?” he asked. 

And now it was the young lady’s turn to be- 
tray uneasiness. ‘‘ No,” she said—‘‘at least I 
do not remember. No, I think not.” 

** Whatever I may have said,” urged Mr. Staf- 
ford, *‘ I wish you would believe—and it is the 
truth—that within a few minutes I have learned 
that T made the wildest mistake of my life when 
I first sew you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stafford !” 

**indeed I did. I thought of you—” 

‘*No matter, do not tell me now; tell me 
some other time.” 

Stafford felt convinced that she at least part- 
ly divined what he would say; and as it was an 
awkward confession at the best, he was glad 
enough to be relieved. Timmerton and the 
younger lady, who had until now conversed 
apart, drew near. 

“You wish to know how I came to be your 
nurse, as Mr. Timmerton calls me,” resumed 
Miss Daisley. 

**No; like the blessings of the fairies, you do 
not need to be accounted for. No, I aecept the 
fact thankfully, and that is enough.” 


‘*That’s very pretty, but nevertheless I must | 
Well, 1! 


tell you, else you would think— 


But at the last re- | 


He conceived at the | 


pressibly shocked and grieved, and as Mr. Tim. 
| merton was lifting you I begged him to give " 
| your name and your address. After I reac} 
home I sent papa to learn how serious yo 
jury was. He was very fully sensible of 
we owed you, and felt as much anxiety as 
of us—as I did. He brought back word 
your head was affected, and the fever was s 
lent that the physician had very little ho) 
you unless he could secure the attendan 
some person who would enter thoroughly 
heartily into his plans for your restoratior 
wanted a more considerate and thoughtful nur 
than any he could call upon. Was it presumy 
| tuous in me, Mr. Stafford, to think that In 


| do? 


I had never seen much illness: but t 
was a case where I could not but feel t 

| sense of gratitude ought to teach me many t} 

that I wanted in experience. At any rate, I { 

M il 


was astonished, as she will tell you pres 


| it a serious duty to make the trial. 
| 


| but she did not refuse. She only went ab 
and as s 
friends of her own who knew good things of j 
There it is, Mi 
| ford—a long story, to be sure, but I felt it 1 g 

that you should know precisely how it came 

about.” 

Mr. Stafford was much agitated. ‘‘I am very 

leeply moved,” he said, ‘‘ by your generosity anc 
[ can not even attempt to t 


next day and made inquiries; 


| she was quite at ease. St 


your courage. ll 
| you how much.” 

‘Do not speak of it,” she answered. ‘‘ T! 
doctor tried me, and did not find me wanti: 
and I am, proud enough of the praises he gave 
me. He did not seem to think I had a motive, 
} and that if you had not saved my life, perhaps 


} I should have had less resolution and determin- 
| ation to help you back to health.” 

| ‘*Here is mamma,” said the younger Miss 

Daisley. 

| Mrs. Daisley entered, an ample, beaming ma- 
tron, with a bearing which betrayed the origi 
of her older daughter’s dignity, and a ripe beaut; 
which warranted the comeliness of both of them. 

| To her the invalid was presented, and the con 

| versation was general for half an hour. Mrs. 

| Daisley admitted that her daughter's suggest 

| of assuming a sanitary commission in favor of 
strange gentleman had amazed her, but added 
that the case seemed too urgent and too imme- 
diate in its claims upon them to justify refusal 
Many pleasant things were said, especially be- 
tween Mr. Timmerton and the younger sister, 
who seemed to act upon the best understanding 
in the world. 

| ‘But we were going up to the Park,” said 

Timmerton, suddenly; at which a disagreeable 

sensation shot across Mr. Stafford’s mind. ‘‘ Bad 

taste that fellow Timmerton shows sometimes, 

thought he. 

‘* Perhaps Miss Daisley will go with us,” 
ed Timmerton; whereupon Mr. Stafford recon- 
sidered his reflection, and thought there was a 
spark of sense in Timmerton after all. 


add- 








‘¢But Miss Laura and I,” continued T.mmer- 
mn. indicating the little sister, ‘‘ have almost 
iecided to go on horseback, if Mrs. Daisley will 

»nermit, and if Miss Daisley will consent to be 
; iened with Mr. Stafford an hour or two 
longer. 

Stafford utterly reversed his hasty judgment, 
and decided that no other man was gifted with 
so keen a perception, so kind a heart, so culti- 
vated a style, and so brilliant a rhetoric as Tim- 
merton. 

“J see no objection,” said Mrs. Daisley, with 
an air of imperial concession. 

Miss Daisley simply rose and said she would 
be ready in one minute, then disappeared with 
her sister and was gone half an hour. 

She returned refulgent. ‘The time had not 
been wasted. She was a work of ingenuity and 
art. Her bonnet could not be viewed without 
emotion. It seemed to float like a fairy shell on 
the waves of her rich hair. The summer bon- 
nets of 1862 deserve a lyric. They are all beau- 
tiful. Looking at them, you can not believe there 
iswar in the land. Miss Daisley’s was one of 
the fairest of the fair. 
ly would consume an episodical page at least, 
so I reluctantly forsake it. 

Mr. Timmerton’s was one of those natures 
hat stops at no half-way point of friendliness. 
“You can start now, if you please,” he said, 
“and Miss Laura and I will overtake you.” 

Mr. Stafford looked his gratitude. He knew 
that if there were one thing on earth that Tim- 
merton would not do, that thing was to overtake 
tuem. 

Then, gently aided by the fair young girl to 
whom he now felt he owed a devotion that he 
vould pay with all the integrity of his heart, he 
replaced himself in the carriage. As he was 
taking leave of Mrs. Daisley at the door, Mr. 
Timmerton said, his eyes twinkling, ‘‘ We'll catch 
you presently, Harry.” 


To describe it adequate- 


VI. 

All had passed as Miss Daisley iad related ; 
only her version was but the cold outline of facts. 
rhe warm coloring of incident and feeling was 
afterward revealed to the invalid by Timmerton. 
She had witnessed the accident with real an- 
guish. It was a mishap accepted for her sake, 
and she was one to appreciate a chivalrous deed. 
Her first impulse was to dismount and proffer 
aid and comfort; but she saw that prompt at- 
tention was given, and felt how useless any in- 
tervention of hers would be. As for the little 
Laura she burst into tears. 
Waited to ask the sufferer’s address from Mr. Tim- 
merton, and then rode home without speaking 
a word, 

Her mother took fright at the notion of her 
ministering to a stranger, even to one who had 
put forth so eloquent a claim to tenderest con- 
sideration. ‘There was no precedent for such a 
proceeding. It was rash, undignified, unfemi- 
nine, and all that. What would people say? 
But Miss Julia Daisley was a young lady of res- 


LOVE BY MISHAP. 


Miss Daisley only | 
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olution, and in the simplest way she brought 
both mother and father to her way of thinking. 
**T believe he saved my life,” she said, ‘‘ and I 
am a poor thing if I can not risk a little discom- 
fort to help save his. Laura will go with me. 
Oh, mamma, I wish to do it; I ought to do it. 
I saw him all maimed and bleeding, and for me. 
Would you have me so ungrateful ?” 

So, although there was no precedent, Miss 
Daisley was suffered to be human. The phy- 
sician applauded her zeal. ‘*Oh, I am only 
giving him his own again,” she said, smiling 
sweetly. Of course she grew fond of her pa- 
tient; I shall make no mystery of that. It is 
just a woman’s nature to love (more or less) 
whatever she is kind to. The best expedient 
for an unfavored suitor would be to break, not 
his heart, but his leg, or his arm. Thus he 
would gain pity, and perhaps care and anxious 
thought. Having the head of his adored, he 
might speedily count on her heart; and then he 
could afford a wooden leg, if need be. 

Then Mr. Stafford was certainly a man worth 
thinking of more than a little. He was a hand- 
some fellow; and, though his reason was astray, 
he said things that did not displease the lady. 
He talked much of the cold and stately beauty 
of the Park, and wondered if his will could ever 
melt her. Then she redoubled her care, for she 
could not bear to think he should not some day 
see his error. 

There is nothing in the world like the beau- 
tiful devotion of a woman to the sick. She feels 
no toil, nor pain, nor timid terrors. If she have 
grief she hides it, lest it add one feather’s weight 
to the afflictions of her charge. Her courage 
rises as her hopes recede. ‘The grim spectre 
that hovers and threatens may appall her, brt 
Her eye is clear and gentle ; 
her voice soft and sweet as the breath of sum- 
mer; her touch so tender that the simplest kind- 
ly office soothes like a caress. The dawn of her 


she gives no sign. 


| smile chases away suffering as light dispels the 


mists of the universe. ‘There is balm in her 
very presence. Her delicate instinct teaches a 
thousand arts of comfort and consolation which 
experience might study in vain. There is a 
wisdom above science in her loving heart. She 
knows no sacrifice—wonders if you speak of 
any. She is calmest at times when men yield 
to a turbulent sorrow. She chains her emotions 
with her sense of vigilant duty. In her weak- 
ness she is stronger than the strong. This mas- 
tery of self—this purity of devotion—this eager 
and unsleeping watchfulness—this radiant re- 
flection of hope and trust—this outpouring of 
all that nature, lofty and true, can lavish—do 
they not mark the noblest heroism of humanity ? 
From woman life comes; she feels that it is 
hers to guard it. How well will she not guard 
iti And when she has restored it to you—when 
the peril is past and you meet with no ill of 
yours to bind her sympathy—take care, for she 
will plague you to the brink of the grave again, 
if you give her the chance, 

Miss Laura came daily with her sister, and 
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her anxiety for Stafford’s recovery was quite as 
lively, if not as deep, as Julia’s. Her nature, 
however, was not so intense; and then it was | 
not her safety that had been imperiled; so she 
had leisure to think of other things. Mr. Tim- 
merton succeeded in making himself one of 
these. He was an active thing, and a very pres- 
ent thing, and it would have been difficult to 
overlook him under any circumstances. As af- 
fairs stood it was impossible. 

The day afier the accident Mr. Timmerton 
and Miss Laura Daisley sat together at a win- 
dow of Mr. Stafford’s parlor. Miss Julia was 
seeking counsel from the physician, in the sick- 
room. ‘Timmerton was much excited. Staf- 
ford’s condition was precarious, and in his de- 
lirium he had refused to recognize his friend. 
As Timmerton spoke of it his voice broke, and | 
great tears came running from his eyes. 

**Poor Mr. Timmerton!” said Laura, softly, 
woman-like, overlooking the sad cause for a mo- 
ment, in her sympathy with the nearer distress 
beside her. And she put her little hand upon 
his with a momentary soft touch, and then hur- 
ried it away, and hid it from human view in the 
folds of her handkerchief. 

Timmerton brightened directly. He said he 
thought, oh! he was sure, Harry would soon get 
better. Iam afraid it was no very logical pro- 
cess of reasoning that brought this result to his 
mind. Why should a tremulous touch of Laura 
Daisley’s hand restore his confidence? But it 
surely did. 


** And poor Mr. Stafford!” said Laura, self- | 


reproachful for her tardiness. ‘‘ Oh! that terri- 
ble, terrible fall!” 
A dextrous idea possessed Mr. Timmerton. 
**And to think,” he said, ‘‘it might have 
been your sister!” 
It was now the young girl’s turn to whimper. 
‘¢Poor Miss Laura!’’ said he—and he mussed 
the handkerchief and squeezed her little hand. 
He was a sly wretch, was Mr. Timmerton. 


ViL. 

The carriage entered the Park. Miss Daisley | 
and Mr. Timmerton had not appeared, and yet 
no remark had been made upon their absence. 
It is a question whether it had been even no-| 
ticed. 

In the midst of all Harry Stafford’s happiness | 
—and his happiness was of that kind which is 
never told in words, nor ever can be, however 
we may try—there was a weight which bitterly | 
oppressed him. He longed to throw it off, but 
hardly dared. 

‘* Mr. Stafford.” 

‘Yes, Miss Daisley.” 

“We are close in sight of—of what I can 
hardly bear to speak of.” 

“*To be sure. 
finished now. There can be no more accidents.” 

** You make so light of it!” 

**T wish I could tell you what cause I have 
for feeling light about it.” 

‘Tell me.” 


’ 
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There it is. Why, it is nearly | 


‘*It was a cheap price to pay for what I—fo, 
what I--” 

‘*Ah! Mr. Stafford, I meant to say some- 
thing when we came in sight of that place.” 

‘* Tell me.” 

**T never can! can I? I meant 
to say [timidly] that you might finish 
what you had thought of me. I inten upted y 
at home.” 

This was the very opportunity Stafford had 
yearned for, yet knew not how to improye. 
he began, not very courageously : 

‘I am ashamed to own it to you, 
Daisley. I only tell you that I may also 
how wrong, and foolish, and crue! y un} 


Th 


Let me see 


Miss 


. I 
was. 

“Oh, Mr. Stafford!” 

**Yes, indeed. When I first saw you, 1 
here, and waiting on the Concourse—forgive 
I did not know you then.” 
3ut you haven’t told me.” 

‘*Ah! true. I thought you were cold and 
unfeeling.” 

“Qh!” 

‘‘That you were severe and forbidding 

“Oh!” 

** That you could be unkind and heartless, 

“Oh! oh! Mr. Stafford, did you think al 
that of me?” 

‘*Tt was detestable of me, was it not? 
never can forgive me.” 

‘* You did think that?” 

‘*T am afraid I did—only for the moment 

‘“* Well, there, Mr. Stafford, I knew it. 

“What! you knew it ?” 

“*T did.” 

**Oh, I told you when I was ill, and uncon- 
scious of what I did say.” 

‘*No. I heard you at the time.” 

** At the time!” 

‘* You spoke softly, but aot softly 


me ; 


Y 


enough. 


| heard you.” 


** And what could you have thought ?” 

**T thought—I thought it was not quite tru 
or just; and I thought it was a pity I should 
never have the opportunity of proving that I 
was better than I seemed; for I do not like t 


| be thought too badly of.” 


** Dear, kind Miss Daisley !” 
‘¢ And, Mr. Stafford, if I felt one shade les 
of regret than I otherwise should at your mis- 
fortune, it was because I saw how I might try 
to make you know you had done me a little 
wrong.” 
‘* Miss Julia, I should be a brute if I did not 
love you for what you say and for what you have 
done; you know that. But you do not know 
that now I love you better than any thing and 
every thing else in the whole world.” 
‘Oh! Mr. Stafford!” 
“You are willing to let me say this, Julia; 
you are not angry with me, good Julia, kind 
| little Julia, dear Julia.” 
| **What, Mr. Stafford, a cold, harsh thing 
| like me?” 

‘*Oh, spare me that.” 





ROLL-CALL. 


‘‘Not a woman, but a statue ?” Se And they are coming to us.” 
“My very words!” | ‘‘They may come now, but had they com: 
ss Not a heart about her?” earlier—-” and Mr. Stafford made a mock thi 
‘Be good to me again.” ening gesture. 
3ut that last is true,” murmured the young} Miss Daisley positively did not blush, onl 
girl, mysteriously laughed. . 
Julia!” Salutations passed as the equestrians dre 
“To err is human.” near. Mr. Timmerton was Lee ned to recei 
And to forgive, divine.” a whisper from Mr. Stafford. 
‘Wait, let me think a moment,” and she | ‘Fred, I never can thank you enough 
aned back and closed her eyes. She had ‘What for?” (sotto voce.) 
layed at coquetry a thousand times, but she “Why, for keeping away. for an hour.” 
‘ld not do it now. She tried, as the half ‘*Oh, my boy, you needn't thank me, I did 
zen preceding sentences show, but failed. it for myself.” 
I know you saved my life,” she presently ‘For yourself?” 
said, smiling gently, ‘‘and I did the little I “<To be sure.” 
ild to help save yours. I do believe that ‘* What ?” 
rhaps we belong to one another.” ‘¢'Yes!! 
‘My darling; now tell me, what do you; ‘‘I too!!!” 
k thev will say at home ?” | Any body that chooses may guess what thos 
At my home?” | last three mystic utterances implied, but I shal! 
‘Certainly, yours.” | not explain them. 
‘I think papa knows that I love you.” The handsome four looked very knowingly at 
‘And your mother?” one another. Now not a word had passed with 
[ am sure she does.” the sisters, yet I verily believe there was no 
After that they sat and rode quietly, and no| secret between them at that moment. Ther 
rd passed between them until, nearing the | exists among women a telegraph system too fine 
yurse again, Miss Daisley said, to be ever mastered by the masculine under- 
‘I see Laura.” standing. 
And there is Fred,” said Harry, ‘* on the The orchestra stood up. At Mr. Dodworth’s 
Concourse. They see us.” | tap came this: 
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‘It is the Wedding March,” said Mr. Tim- | to glorify the present, to gild the future, to turn 
rton. the thorny ways of life to paths of bounteous 
Nobody else spoke. xt was it the sunlight promise, to lift the earth to paradise. If its 
iat suddenly flashed across those four young spell could only last! We have been liberal 
faces, or the full tide of hope, and joy, and faith with our party—smoothed their way and lent 
bounding ruddy from their hearts, and, as it their wishes every comfort from the beginning. 
glowed and beamed, openly telling the secret of | There they are, the four of them. Let us give 
their dearest thoughts in that happy hour? Ah, them the last favor, and say good-by while the 
that happy hour! There is none other like it, | radiant influence still enfolds them. 


+} 


ROLL-CALL. 
YORPORAL GREEN!” the Orderly cried; 


) “Here!” was the answer, loud and clear, 
From the lips of a soldier who stood near; 
And ‘‘ Here!” was the word the next replied. 


* Cyrus Drew !""—then a silence fell— 
This time no answer followed the call; 
Only his rear-man had seen him fall, 

Killed or wounded he could not tell. 


There they stood in the failing light, 
These men of battle, with grave, dark looks, 
As plain to be read as open books, 

While slowly gathered the shades of night 
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The tern on the hill-sides was splashed with blood, 
And down in the corn, where the poppies grew, 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew; 
And crimson-dyed was the river's flood. 





For the foe had crossed from the other side, 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire 
That swept them down in its terrible ire; 

And their life-blood went to color the tide. 


‘Herbert Cline!’"—At the call there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them this Herbert Cline, 

Wounded and bleeding, to answer his name. 

‘Ezra Kerr!’’—and a voice answered ‘** Here!” 

‘*Hiram Kerr!” but no man replied: 

They were brothers, these two; the sad wind sighed, 

And a shudder crept through the corn-field near. 


‘Ephraim Deane!”—then a soldier spoke: 
** Deane carried our regiment’s colors,” he said, 
‘*When our ensign was shot; I left him dead 
Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 


*Close to the roadside his body lies ; 
I paused a moment and gave him to drink; 
He murmured his mother’s name, I think ; 
And Death came with it and closed his eyes.” 


’Twas a victory—yes; but it cost us dear: 
For that company’s roll, when called at night, 
Of a hundred men who went into the fight, 
Numbered but twenty that answered ‘ Here !” 


ROMOLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE." 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DYING MESSAGE. 
\ J HEN Romola arrived at the entranc 


San Marco she found one of the Frati 
waiting there in expectation of her arrival 
Monna Brigida retired into the adjoining church, 
and Romola was conducted to the door of th 
chapter-house in the outer cloister, whither th 
invalid had been conveyed; no woman being 
allowed admission beyond this precinct. 

When the door opened the subdued external 
light blending with that of two tapers placed be- 
hind a truckle-bed showed the emaciated face 
of Fra Luca, with the tonsured crown of golden 
hair above it, and with deep-sunken hazel eyes 
fixed on a small crucifix which he held befor 
him. He was propped up into nearly a sitti 
posture; and Romola was just conscious, as sh 
threw aside her veil, that there was another monk 
standing by the bed, with the black cowl draw: 
over his head, and that he moved toward th 
door as she entered; just conscious that in t 
back-ground there was a crucified form rising 
high and pale on the frescoed wall, and pale 
faces of sorrow looking out from it below. 

















The next moment her eyes met Fra Luca’s 
as they looked up at her from the crucifix, and 
she was absorbed in that pang of recognition 
which identified this monkish emaciated form 
with the image of her fair young brother. 

‘Dino!’ she said, in a voice like a low cry 
of pain. But she did not bend toward him; 
she held herself erect, and paused at two yards’ 
distance from him. 
ble repulsion for her in that monkish aspect ; it 
seemed to her the brand ef the dastardly un- 
dutifulness which had left her father desolate— 
of the groveling superstition which could give 
such undutifulness the name of piety. Her 
father, whose proud sincerity and simplicity of 
life had made him one of the few frank pagans 
of his time, had brought her up with a silent 
ignoring of any claims the Church could have 
to regulate the belief and action of beings with 
a cultivated reason; the Church, in her mind, 
belonged to that actual life of the mixed multi- 
tude from which they had always lived apart, 
and she had no ideas that could render her 
brother’s course an object of any other feeling 
than incurious, indignant contempt. Yet the 
lovingness of Romola’s soul had clung to that 
image in the past, and while she stood rigidly 
aloof there was a yearning search in her eyes 
for something too faintly discernible. 

But there was no corresponding emotion in 
the face of the monk. He looked at the little 
sister returned to him in her full womanly 
beauty, with the far-off gaze of a revisiting 
spirit. 

‘*My sister!” he said, with feeble and inter- 
rupted but yet distinct utterance, “it is well 
thou hast not longer delayed to come, for I have 
a message to deliver to thee, and my time is 
short.” ‘ 

Romola took a step nearer: the message, she 
thought, would be one of affectionate penitence 
to her father, and her heart began to open. No- 
thing could wipe out the long years of desertion ; 
but the culprit, looking back on those years with 
the sense of irremediable wrong committed, 
would call forth pity. Now, at the last, there 
would be understanding and forgiveness. Dino 
would pour out some natural filial feeling; he 
would ask questions about his father’s blindness 
—how rapidly it had come on? how the long 
dark days had been filled? what the life was 
now in the home where he himself had been 
nourished ?—and the last message from the dy- 
ing lips would be one of tenderness and regret. 

“ Romola,” Fra Luca began again, ‘‘I have 
had a vision concerning thee. 
had it in the last two months: each time it has 
been clearer. Therefore I came from Fiesole, 
deeming it a message from }. sven that I was 
bound to deliver. And I ga‘.er a promise of 
merey to thee in this, that my breath is pre- 
served in order to—” 

The diffieult breathing which continually in- 
terrupted him would not let him finish the sen- 
tence. 

Romola had felt her heart chilling again. 


There was an unconquera- 


It 


Thrice I have | 
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then, this message—one of those 
visions she had so often heard her father allude 
to with bitterness. Her indignation rushed to 
her lips. 

‘*Dino, I thought you had some words to 
send to my father. You forsook him when his 
sight was failing; you made his life very deso- 
late. Have you never cared about that? never 
repented? What is this religion of yours, that 
places visions before natural duties ?” 

The deep-sunken hazel eyes turned slowly 
toward her, and rested upon her in silence fo1 
some moments, as if he were meditating wheth- 
er he should answer her. 

“No,” he said at last—speakin 
in a low passionless tone, as if his voice were 


was a vision, 


g, as before, 
that of some spirit not human, speaking through 
**No; I have never re- 
pented fleeing from the stifling poison-breath 
of sin that was het and thick around me, and 
threatened to steal over my senses like besotting 
wine. My father could not hear the voice that 
called me night and day; he knew nothing of 
the demon-tempters that tried to drag me back 
from following it. My father has lived amidst 
human sin and misery without believing in them: 
he has been like one busy picking shining stones 
in a mine, while there was a world dying of 
plagi him. I spoke, but he listened 
with scorn. I told him the studies he wished 
me to live for were either childish trifling—dead 
toys—or else they must be made warm and liv- 
ing by pulses that beat to worldly ambitions and 
fleshly lusts: for worldly ambitions end fleshly 
lusts made all the substance of the poetry and 
history he wanted me to bend my eyes on con- 
tinually.” 

‘* Has not my father led a pure and noble life, 
then?” Romola burst forth, unable to hear in 
silence this implied accusation against her fa- 
ther. ‘*He has sought no worldly honors; he 
has been truthful; he has denied himself all 
luxuries; he has lived like one of the ancient 
He never wished you to live for worldly 
ambitions and fleshly lusts; he wished you to 
live as he himself has done, according to the 
purest maxims of philosophy, in which he brought 
you up.” 

Romola spoke partly 
and sympathetic young but she 
spoke with intense belief. The pink flush was 
in her face, and she quivered from head to foot. 
Her brother was again slow to answer, looking 


dying human organs. 


above 


sages. 


by rote, as all ardent 
creatures do; 


at her passionate face with strange passionless 
eyes. 

‘* What were the maxims of philosophy to 
me? They told me to be strong, when I felt 
myself weak; when I was ready, like the bless- 
ed Saint Benedict, to roll myself among thorns, 
and court smarting wounds as a deliverance 
from temptation. For the Divine love had 
sought me, and penetrated me, and created a 
great need in me; like a seed that wants room 
I had been brought up in carelessness 
of the true faith ; I had not studied the doctrines 
of our religion ; but it seemed to take possession 


to grow. 
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of me like a rising flood. I felt that there was 
a life of perfect love and purity for the soul, in 
which there would be no uneasy hunger after 
pleasure, no tormenting questions, no fear of 
suffering. Before I knew the history of the 
saints I had a foreshadowing of their ecstasy. 
For the same truth had penetrated even into 
pagan philosophy; that it is a bliss within the 
reach of man to die to mortal needs, and live in 
the life of God as the Unseen Perfectness. But 
to attain that I must forsake the world; I must 
have no affection, no hope, that wedded me to 
that which passeth away; I must live with my 
fellow-beings only as human souls related to the 
eternal unseen life. That need was urging me 
continually; it came over me in visions when 
my mind fell away weary from the vain words 
which record the passions of dead men; it came 
over me after I had been tempted into sin, and 
turned away with loathing from the scent of the 
emptied cup. And in visions I saw the mean- 
ing of the Crucifix.” 

He paused, breathing hard for a minute or 
two; but Romola was not prompted to speak 
again. It was useless for her mind to attempt 
any contact with the mind of this unearthly 
brother: as useless as for her hand to try and 
grasp a shadow. He went on as soon as his 
heaving chest was quieter. 

**] felt whom I must follow: but I saw that 
even among the servants of the Cross who pro- 
fessed to have renounced the world, my soul 
would be stifled with the fumes of hypocrisy 
and lust and pride. God had not chosen me, 
as he chose Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, 
to wrestle with evil in the church and in the 
world. He called upon me to flee: I took the 
sacred vows and I fled—fled to lands where dan- 
ger and scorn and want bore me continually, 
like angels, to repose on the bosom of God. I 
have lived the life of a hermit; I have minister- 
ed to pilgrims: but my task has been short; 
the veil has worn very thin that divides me from 
my everlasting rest. I came back to Florence 
that—"’ 

**Dino, you did want to know if my father 
was alive,” interrupted Romola, the picture of 
that suffering life touching her again with the 
desire for union and forgiveness. 

‘*_that before I die I might urge others of 
our brethren to study the Eastern tongues, as I 
had not done, and go out to greater ends than I 
did, and I find them already bent on the work. 
And since I came, Romola, I have felt that I 
was sent partly to thee—not to renew the bonds 
of earthly affection, but to deliver the heavenly 
warning conveyed in a vision. For I have had 
that vision thrice. And through all the years 
since first the Divine voice called me, while I 
was yet in the world, I have been taught and 
guided by visions. For in the painful linking 
together of our waking thoughts we can never 
be sure that we have not mingled our own error 
with the light we have prayed for; but in vis- 
ions and dreams we are passive, and our souls 


are as an instrument inthe Divine hand. There- 
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fore listen, and speak not again—for the tim: 
short.” 
> %e H 271 » > “| , -, 
Romola’s mind recoiled strongly from lis 


ten. 
ing to this vision. 


Her indignation had syb- 
sided, but it was only because she had felt th 
distance between her brother and herself wi 
ing. But while Fra Luca was speaking the fig. 
ure of another monk had entered, and ag 
stood on the other side of the bed, with the 
drawn over his head. 

‘* Kneel, my daughter, for the Angel of Deat 
is present, and waits while the message of H« 
en is delivered: bend thy pride before it is | 
for thee by a yoke of iron,” said a strong ri: 
voice, startlingly in contrast with Fra Lux 
The tone was not that of imperious comn 


but of quiet self-possession and assurance of th 
right, blended with benignity. Romola, vibrat- 
ing to the sound, looked round at the figur: 
the opposite side of the bed. _ His face was ha 

ly discernible under the shadow of the cow 
and her eyes fell at once on his hands, which 
were folded across his breast and lay in relief 
on the edge of his black mantle. They had a 
marked physiognomy which enforced the influ 
ence of the voice: they were very beautiful and 
almost of transparent delicacy. Romola’s dis- 
position to rebel against command, doubly act- 
ive in the presence of monks, whom she had 
been taught to despise, would have fixed its 
on any repulsive detail as a point of support 
But the face was hidden, and the hands seer 

to have an appeal in them against all hardness 
The next moment the right hand took the crn- 
cifix to relieve the fatigued grasp of Fra Luca 
and the left touched his lips with a wet spor 
which lay near. In the act of bending t 
cowl was pushed back, and the features of t 
monk had the full light of the tapers on them 
They were very marked features, such as lend 
themselves to popular description. 


he 
he 


“here was 
the high arched nose, the prominent under lip, 
the coronet of thick dark hair above the brow, 
all seeming to tell of energy and passion; ther 
were the blue-gray eyes, shining mildly under 
auburn eyelashes, seeming, like the hands, t 
tell of acute sensitiveness. Romola felt certain 
they were the features of Fra Girolamo Savona- 
rola, the prior of San Mareo, whom she had 
chiefly thought of as more offensive than oth- 
er monks, because he was more Her 
rebellion was rising against the first impres- 
sion, which had almost forced her to bend her 
knees. 


noisy. 


‘* Kneel, my daughter,” the penetrating voic 
said again ; ‘‘the pride of the body is a barrier 
against the gifts that purify the soul.” 

He was looking at her with mild fixedness 
while he spoke, and again she felt that subti 
mysterious influence of a personality by which 
it has been given to some rare men to move 
their fellows. 

Slowly Romola fell on her knees, and in the 
very act a tremor came over her; in the renun- 
ciation of her proud erectness, her mental atti- 
tude seemed changed, aud she found herself in 
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a new state of passiveness. Her brother began 
to speak again. 

‘“*Romola, in the deep night, as I lay awake, 
I saw my father’s room—the library—with all 
the books and the marbles and the leggio, where 
I used to stand and read; and I saw you—you 
were revealed to me as I see you now, pale, with 
long hair, sitting before my father’s chair. And 
at the leggio stood a man whose face I could 
not see—I looked, and looked, and it was a blank 
to me, even as a painting effaced; and I saw 
him move and take thee, Romola, by the hand; | 
and then I saw thee take my father by the hand, 


| me leading the way. 





a 


and you went all three down the stone steps into 
the streets, the man whose face was a blank to 


And you stood at the altar 
in Santa Croce, and the priest who married you 
had the face of death; and the graves opened, 
and the dead in their shrouds rose and followed 
you like a bridal train. And you passed on 
through the streets and the gates into the valley, 
and it seemed to me that he who led you hur- 
ried you more than you could bear, and the dead 
were weary of following you, and turned back 
to their graves. And at last you came to a stony 
place where there was no water, and no trees or 
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herbage; but instead of water, I saw written 
parchment unrolling itself every where, and in- 
stead of trees and herbage I saw men of bronze 
and marble springing up and crowding round 
you; and my father was faint for want of water 
and fell to the ground ; and the man whose face 
was a blank loosed thy hand and departed ; and 
as he went I could see his face; and it was the 
face of the Great Tempter. And thou, Romola, 
didst wring thy hands and seek for water, and 
there was none. And the bronze and marble 
figures seemed to mock thee and hold out cups 
of water, and when thou didst grasp them and 
put them to my father’s lips they turned to 
parchment. And the bronze and marble figures 
seemed to turn into demons and snatch my 
father’s body from thee, and the parchments 
shriveled up, and blood ran every where instead 
of them, and fire upon the blood, till they all 
vanished, and the plain was bare and stony 
again, and thou wast alone in the midst of it. 
And then it seemed that the night fell and I saw 
no more Thrice I have had that vision, 
Romola. I believe it is a revelation meant for 
thee—to warn thee against marriage as a tempt- 
ation of the enemy—it calls upon thee to dedi- 
cate thyself—” 

His pauses had gradually become longer and 
more frequent, and he was now compelled tocease 
by a severe fit of gasping, in which his eyes 
were turned on the crucifix as on a light that was 
vanishing. Presently he found strength to speak 
again, but in a feebler, scarcely audible tone. 

**'To renounce the vain philosophy and cor- 
rupt thoughts of the heathens: for in the hour 
of sorrow and death their pride will turn to 
mockery, and the unclean gods will—” 

The words died away. 

In spite of the thought that was at work in 
Romola, telling her that this vision was no more 
than a dream, fed by youthful memories and 
ideal convictions, a strange awe had come over 
her. Her mind was not apt to be assailed by 
sickly fancies; she had the vivid intellect and 
the healthy human passion, which are too keenly 
alive to the constant relations of things to have 
any morbid craving after the exceptional. Still 
the images of the vision she despised jarred and 
distressed her like painful and cruel cries. And 
it was the first time she had witnessed the strug- 
gle with approaching death: her young life had 
been sombre, but she had known nothing of the 
utmost human needs; no acute suffering—no 
heart-cutting sorrow; and this brother, come 
back to her in his hour of supreme agony, was 
like a sudden awful apparition from an invisible 
world. ‘The pale faces of sorrow in the fresco 
on the opposite wall seemed to have come nearer, 
and to make one company with the pale face on 
the bed. 

** Frate,’’ said the dying voice. 

Fra Girolamo leaned down. 
word came for some moments. 

** Romola,”’ it said next. 

She leaned forward too: but again there was 
silence. The words were struggling in vain. 


But no other 
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‘Fra Girolamo, give her—” 

‘*The crucifix,” said the voice of Fra Gi; 
lamo. 

No other sound came from the dying lips 

**Dino!” said Romola, with a low but 1 
ing cry, as the certainty came upon her t 
the silence of misunderstanding could neve 
broken. 


sé 


Take the crucifix, my daughter,” said 
Girolamo, after a few minutes. ‘Lis ey 
hold it no more.”’ ; 

Remotla stretched out her hand to the eru 
and this act appeared to relieve the tens 
her mind. A great sob burst from her. | 
bowed her head by the side of her dead brot 
and wept aloud. It seemed to he r as if 
first vision of death must alter the day] 
her forever more. 

Fra Girolamo moved toward the door 
called in a fra converso who was waiting 
side. Then he went up to Romola, and sa 
a tone of gentle command, *‘ Rise, my dau; 
and be comforted. Our brother is 
blessed. He has left you the crucifix in re: 
brance of the heavenly warning—that it may | 
a beacon to you in the darkness.” 

She rose from her knees, trembling, fo] 
her veil over her head, and hid the crucifix un- 
der her mantle. Fra Girolamo then led 
way out into the cloistered court, lit now o1 
by the stars and by a lantern which was h 
some one near the entrance. Several oth 


] 
1d 


with 


ures in the dress of the dignified laity w 


grouped about the same spot. They were s 

of the numerous frequenters of San Marco, w 
had come to visit the Prior, and having heard 
that he was in attendance on the dying brothie: 
in the chapter-house had awaited him here. 

Romola was dimly conscious of footsteps 
rustling forms moving aside: she heard they 
of Fra Girolamo, saying, in a low tone, ‘Ow 
brother is departed ;” she felt a hand la 
her arm. The next moment the door was 0) 
ed, and she was out in the wide piazza of Sa 
Marco, with no one but Monna Brigida and th 
servant carrying the lantern. 

The fresh sense of space revived her, and help- 
ed her to recover her self-mastery. The scen 
which had just closed upon her was terribly dis- 
tinct and vivid, but it began to narrow und 
the returning impressions of the life that lay out- 
side it. She hastened her steps with nervous 
anxiety to be again with her father- 
Tito—for were they not together in her absen 
The images of that vision, while they clung 
about her like a hideous dream not yet to be 
shaken off, made her yearn all the more for the 
beloved faces and voices that would assure her 
of her waking life. 

Tito, we know, was not with Bardo; his des- 
tiny was being shaped by a guilty consciousness, 
urging on him the despairing belief that by this 
time Romola possessed the knowledge which 
would lead to their final separation. 

And the lips that could have conveyed that 
knowledge were forever closed. The prevision 


and with 





hat Fra Luca’s words had imparted to Romola 
had been such as comes from the shadowy region 
re human souls seek wisdom apart from the 
human sympathies which are the very life and 
stance of our wisdom; the revelation that 
night have come from the simple questions of 
ial and brotherly affection had been carried 
irrevocable silence. 


—~<.———_— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A FLORENTINE JOKE. 


Earvy the next morning Tito was returning 
rom Bratti’s shop in the narrow thoroughfare 
of the Ferravecchj. The Genoese stranger had 
carried away the onyx ring, and Tito was car- 
rying away fifty florins. It did just cross his 
mind that if, after all, Fortune, by one of her 
able devices, saved him from the necessity of 
quitting Florence, it would be better for him not 
to have parted with his ring, since he had been 
understood to wear it for the sake of peculiar 
memories and predilections; still it was a slight 
matter, not worth dwelling on with any empha- 
sis, and in those moments he had lost his confi- 
dence in fortune. The feverish excitement of 
the first alarm which had impelled his mind to 
travel into the future had given place to a dull, 
regretful lassitude. He cared so much for the 
pleasures that could only come to him through 
the good opinion of his fellow-men, that he wish- 
ed now he had never risked ignominy by shrink- 
ing from what his fellow-men called obligations. 
But our deeds are like children that are born to 
us; they live and act apart from our own will. 
Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds nev- 
er; they have an indestructible life both in and 
out of our consciousness; and that dreadful vi- 
tality of deeds was pressing hard on Tito for the 
first time. 

He was going back to his lodgings in the Pi- 
azza di San Giovanni, but he avoided passing 
through the Mercato Vecchio, which was his 
nearest way, lest he should see Tessa. He was 
not in the humor to seek any thing; he could 
only await the first sign of his altering lot. 

The piazza with its sights of beauty was lit 
up by that warm morning sunlight under which 
the autumn dew still lingers, and which invites 
to an idlesse undulled by fatigue. It was a fes- 
tival morning too, when the soft warmth seems 
to steal over one with a special invitation to 
lounge and gaze. ‘The signs of the fair were 
present here too; in the spaces round the octag- 
onal baptistery stalls were being spread with 
fruit and flowers, and here and there laden mules 
were standing quietly absorbed in their nose- 
bags, while their drivers were perhaps gone 
through the hospitable sacred doors to kneel 
before the Blessed Virgin on this morning of 
her Nativity. On the broad marble steps of the 
Duomo there were scattered groups of beggars 
and gossiping talkers; here an old crone with 
white hair and hard sunburned face encouraging 
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a round-capped baby to try its tiny bare feet on 
the warmed marble, while a dog sitting near 
there 
a couple of shaggy-headed boys leaning to watch 


tt 
snuffed at the performance suspiciously ; 


a small pale cripple who was cutting a face ona 
cherry-stone ; and above them on the wide plat- 
form men were making changing knots in laugh- 
ing desultory chat, or else were standing in elose 
couples gesticulating eagerly. 

Sut the largest and most important company 
of loungers was that toward which ‘Tito had to 
direct his steps. It was the busiest time of the 
day with Nello, and in this warm season and at 
an hour when clients were numerous, most men 
preferred being shaved under the pretty red and 
white awning in front of the shop rather than 
within narrow walls. It is not a sublime atti 
tude for a man to sit with lathered chin thrown 
backward, and have his nose made a handle of; 
but to be shaved was a fashion of Florentine re- 
spectability, and it is astonishing how gravely 
men look at each other when they are all in the 
fashion. It was the hour of the day too when 
yesterday’s crop of gossip was freshest, and the 
barber's tongue was always in its glory when his 
razor was busy; the deft activity of those two 
instruments seemed to be set going by a com- 
Tito foresaw that it would be im- 
possible for him to escape being drawn into the 
circle; he must smile and retort, and look per- 
fectly at his ease. Well! it was but the ordeal 
of swallowing bread and cheese pills after all. 
The man who let the mere anticipation of dis- 
covery choke him was simply a man of weak 
But just at that time Tito felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder, and no amount of previous 


mon spring. 


nerves. 


resolution could prevent the very unpleasant sen- 
sation with which that sudden touch jarred him. 
His face, as he turned it round, betrayed the in- 
ward shock; but the owner of the hand that 
seemed to have such evil magic in it broke into 
a light laugh. He man about 
Tito’s own age, with keen features, small close- 
clipped head, and close-shaven lip and chin, 
giving the idea of a mind as little encumbered 
as possible with material that was not nervous. 
The keen eyes were bright with hope and friend- 
liness, as so many other young eyes have been 
that have afterward closed on the world in bitter- 
ness and disappointment; for at that time there 
were none but pleasant predictions about Niccolo 


Was a young 


Macchiavelli, as a young man of promise, Who 
was expected to mend the broken fortunes of his 
ancient family. 

‘*Why, Melema, what evil dream did you 
have last night that you took my light grasp for 
that of a shirro or something worse ?” 

‘* Ah, Messer Niccolo!” said Tito, recovering 
himself immediately ; ‘‘it must have been an 
extra amount of dullness in my veins this morn- 
ing that shuddered at the approach of your wit. 
But the fact is, I have had a bad night.” 

“That is unlucky, because you will be ex- 
pected to shine without any obstructing fog to- 
day in the Rucellai Gardens. I take it for 
granted you are to be there.” 
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me,” said Tito; ‘ but I shall be engaged else- 
where.” 

‘* Ah! I remember, you are in love,” said 
Macchiavelli, with a shrug, ‘‘else you would 
never such inconvenient engagements. 
Why, we are to eat a peacock and ortolans un- 
der*the loggia among Bernardo Rucellai’s rare 
trees; there are to be the choicest spirits in 
Florence and the choicest wines. Only as Piero 
de’ Medici is to be there, the choice spirits may 
happen to be swamped in the capping of im- 
promptu verses. I hate that game; it is a de- 
vice for the triumph of small wits, who are always 
inspired the most by the smallest occasions.” 

‘* What is that you are saying about Piero de’ 
Medici and small wits, Messer Niccold ?” said 
Nellc, whose light figure was at that moment 
predominating over the Herculean frame of Nic- 
cold Caparra. That famous worker in iron, 
whom we saw last with bared muscular arms 
and leathern apron in the Mercato Vecchio, was 
this morning dressed in holiday suit, and as he 
sat submissively while Nello skipped round him, 
lathered him, seized him by the nose, and scraped 
him with magical quickness, he looked much as 
a lion might if it had donned linen and tunic 
and was preparing to go into society. 

‘* A private secretary will never rise in the 
world if he couples great and small in that way,” 
continued Nello. ‘*When great men are not 
allowed to marry their sons and daughters as 
they like, small men must not expect to marry 
their words as they like. Have you heard the 
news Bernardo Cennini here has been telling 


have 


us? that Pagolantonio Soderini has given Ser 
Piero da Bibbiena a box on the ear for setting 
on Piero de’ Medici to interfere with the mar- 
riage between young Tommaso Soderini and 
Fiammetta Strozzi, and is to be sent embassador 
to Venice as a punishment ?” 

**T don’t know which I envy him most,” said 
Macchiavelli, ‘‘the offense or the punishment. 
The offense will make him the most popular 
man in all Florence, and the punishment will 
take him among the only people in Italy who 
have known how to manage their own affairs.” 

‘Yes, if Soderini stays long enough at Ven- 
ice,” said Cennini, ‘* he may chance to learn the 
Venetian fashion, and bring it home with him. 
The Soderini have been fast friends of the Medici, 
but what has happened is likely to open Pago- 
lantonio’s eyes to the good of our old Florentine 
trick of choosing a new harness when the old one 
galls us; if we have not quite lost the trick in 
these last fifty years.” 

‘Not we,’’ said Niccold Caparra, who was 
rejoicing in the free use of his lipsagain. ‘‘ Eat 
eggs in Lent and the snow will melt. That’s 
what I say to our people when they get noisy 
over their cups at San Gallo, and talk of raising 
a romor (insurrection): I say, never do you plan 
a romor; you may as well try to fill Arno with 
buckets. When there’s water enough Arno will 
be full, and that will not be tl the torrent is 
ready.” 


** Messer Bernardo did me the honor to invite | 
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Caparra, that oracular speech of yours 
due to my excellent shaving,” said Nello. “Y 


could never have made it with that dark rust ; 


your chin. 
for you now. 


Ecco, Messer 3ernardo, I am rea 
3y-the-way, my bel erudito, : 
tinued Nello, as he saw Tito moving toward th 
door, *‘ here has been old Maso seeking for 
He will come a; 
The old man looked mournft l, 
seemed in haste. I hope there is nothing 
in the Via de’ Bardi.” 

** Doubtless, Messer Tito knows that B 
son is dead,” 
up. 


but your nest was empty. 
presently. 


said Cronaca, who had just « 


Tito’s heart gave a leap—had the death ha) 
pened before Romola saw him ? 

“No, I had not heard it,” he said, wit] 
more discom™osure than the occasion seem¢ 


| warrant, turning and leaning against the d 
post, as if he had given up his intention of ¢ 


‘¢T knew that his sister had gone 
Did he die before she arrived ?” 
‘*No,” said Cronaca; **I was in San M; 
at the time, and saw her come out 
chapter-house with Fra Girolamo, who told 


ing away. 
see him. 
from 
that the dying man’s breath had been preser 
as by a miracle, that he might make a dis 
ure to his sister.” 

Tito felt that his fate was decided. 
his mind rushed over all the circumstances 
his departure from Florence, and he conceived 
plan of getting back his money from C 
before the disclosure had become public. If |} 
once had his money he need not stay long i 
endurance of scorching looks and biting wo 
He would wait now, and go away with Cen 
and get the money from him at once. W 
that project in his mind he stood moti: 
his hands in his belt, his eyes fixed absently o 
the ground. ] 


] 
Nello, glancing at him, felt 
that he was absorbed in anxiety about Rom 
and thought him such a pretty image of self-f 
getful sadness that he just perceptibly poi 
his razor at him, and gave a challenging look 
Piero di Cosimo, whom he had never forg 
for his refusal to see any prognostics of chara 
ter in his favorite’s handsome face. Piero, wh 
was leaning against the other door-post, close t 
Tito, shrugged his shoulders: the frequent r 
currence of such challenges from Nello had 
changed the painter’s first declaration of n 
trality into a positive inclination to believe ill ot 
the much-praised Greek. 

‘*So you have got your Fra Girolamo back 
again, Cronaca?” said Nello. ‘‘I suppose we 


} 


| shall have him preaching again this next Ad- 


vent,” said Nello. 

‘* And not before there is need,” said Cronaca, 
gravely. ‘* We have had the best testimony to 
his words since the last Quaresima ; for even to 
the wicked wickedness has become a plague; 
and the ripeness of vice is turning to rottenness 
in the nostrils even of the vicious. ‘There has 
not been a change since the Quaresima, either 
in Rome or at Florence, but has put a new 
seal on the Frate’s words—that the harvest of 








n is ripe, and that God will reap it with a 


swe rd. 
‘«‘] hope he has had a new vision, however,” 
said Francesco Cei, sneeringly. ‘‘ The old ones 
are somewhat stale. Can’t your Frate get a 
soot to help out his imagination for him?” 
"66 He has no lack of poets about him,” said 
Cronaca, with quiet contempt, ‘‘ but they are 
t poets and not little ones; so they are con- 
d to be taught by him, and no more think 
he truth stale which God has given him to 
utter than they think the light of the moon is 
tale. But perhaps certain high prelates and 
ices who don’t like the Frate’s denunciations 
cht be pleased to hear that, though Giovanni 
Pico, and Poliziano, and Marsilio Ficino, and 
most other men of mark in Florence reverence 
Fra Girolamo, Messer Francesco Cei despises 
im.” 

‘¢ Poliziano?” said Cei, with a scornful laugh. 

‘es, doubtless he believes in your new Jonah; 
tness the fine oration he wrote for the envoys 

of Sienna, to tell Alexander the Sixth that the 
world and the church were never so well off as 
since he became Pope.” 

‘Nay, Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, smil- 
ig, ‘*a various scholar must have various opin- 
ms. And as for the Frate, whatever we may 

think of his saintliness, you judge his preaching 


’ 


too narrowly. The secret of oratory lies not in 
saying new things, but in saying things with a 
certain power that moves the hearers—without 
which, as old Filelfo has said, your speaker de- 
serves to be called, ‘non oratorem, sed arato- 
em.’ And, according to that test, Fra Giro- 
lamo is a great orator.” 

“That is true, Niccold,” said Cennini, speak- 
ig from the shaving chair, ‘‘ but part of the se- 
cret lies in the prophetic visions. Our people— 
no offense to you, Cronaca—yill run after any 
thing in the shape of a prophet, especially if he 
prophesies terrors and tribulations.” 

‘Rather say, Cennini,” answered Cronaca, 
‘that the chief secret lies in the Frate’s pure 
life and strong faith, which stamp him as 4 
messenger of God.” 

**T admit it—I admit it,” said Cennini, open- 
ng his palms, as he rose from the chair. ‘His 
life is spotless: no man has impeached it.” 

“He is satisfied with the pleasant lust of ar- 
rogance,” Cei burst out, bitterly. ‘‘I can see 
itin that proud lip and satisfied eye of his. He 
hears the air filled with his own name—Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara; the prophet, 
the saint, the mighty preacher, who frightens 
the very babies of Florence into laying down 
their wicked baubles.” 

**Come, come, Francesco, you are out of 
humor with waiting,” said the conciliatory Nello. 
‘Let me stop your mouth with a little lather. 
[ must not have my friend Cronaca made angry : 
[ have a regard for his chin; and his chin is in 
no respect altered since he became a piagnone. 
And for my own part, I confess, when the Frate 
was preaching in the Duomo last Advent, I got 
into such a trick of slipping in to listen to him, 
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that I might have turned piagnone too, if I had 
not been hindered by the liberal nature of my 
art—and also by the length of the sermons, which 
are sometimes a good while before they get to 
the moving point. But as Messer Niccold here 
says, the Frate lays hold of the people by some 
power over and above his prophetic visions, 
Monks and nuns who prophesy are not of that 
rareness. ‘ Dom- 
bruno’s sharp-cutting cimiter had the fame of 
being enchanted; but,’ says Messer Luigi, ‘I 
am rather of opinion that it cut sharp because it 
was of strongly-tempered steel.’ Yes, yes; pa- 
ternosters may shave clean, but they must be 


For what says Luigi Pulei ? 


said over a good razor.” 

** See, Nello!” said Macchiavelli, ‘‘ what doc- 
tor is this advancing on his Bucephalus? J 
thought your piazza was free from those furred 
and scarlet-robed lackeys of death. This man 
looks as if he had had some such night adven- 
ture as Boccaccio’s Maestro Simone, and had 
his bonnet and mantle pickled a little in the 
gutter; though he himself is as sleek as a mill- 
er’s rat.” 

** A-ah!” said Nello, with a low, long-drawn 
intonation, as he looked up toward the advanc- 
ing figure—a round-headed, round-bodied per- 
sonage, seated on a raw young horse, which held 
its nose out with an air of threatening obstinacy, 
and by a constant effort to back and go off in an 
oblique line showed free views about authority 
very much in advance of the age. 

‘* And I have a few more adventures in pickle 
for him,” continued Nello, in an under-tone, 
‘which I hope will drive his inquiring nostrils 
to another quarter of the city He's a doctor 
from Padua; they say he has been at Prato for 
three months, and now he’s come to Florence to 
see what he can net. But his great trick is 
making rounds among the contadini. And do 
you note those great saddle-bags he carries? 
They are to hold the fat capons, and eggs, and 
meal he levies on silly clowns with whom coin 
He vends his own secret medicines, 
so he keeps away from the doors of the spezial 
(druggists); and for this last week he has taken 
to sitting in my piazza for two or three hours 
every day, and making it a resort for asthmas 
and squalling bambini. It stirs my gall to see 
the toad-faced quack fingering the greasy quat- 
trini, or bagging a pigeon in exchange for his 
pills and powders, But I’il put a few thorns in 
his saddle, else I’m no Florentine. Laudamus! 
he is coming to be shaved; that’s what I’ve 
waited for. Messer Bernardo, go not away— 
wait ; you shall see a rare bit of fooling, which 
I devised two days ago. Here, Sandro!” 

Nello whispered in the ear of Sandro, who 
rolled his solemn eyes, nodded, and following 
up these signs of understanding with a slow 
smile, took to his heels with surprising rapidity. 

‘* How is it with you, Maestro Tacco?” said 
Nello, as the doctor, with difficulty, brought his 
horse’s head round toward the barber’s shop. 
‘That is a fine young horse of yours, but some- 
thing raw in the mouth, eh ?” 


is scarce. 
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‘* He is an accursed beast, the veimocane seize 
him!” said Maestro Tacco, with a burst of irri- 
tation, descending from his saddle and fastening 
the old bridle, mended with string, to an iron 
staple in the wall. ‘* Nevertheless,” he added, 
recollecting himself, ‘‘ a sound beast and a valua- 
ble, for one who wanted to purchase, and get a 
profit by training him. I had him cheap.” 

‘* Rather too hard riding for a man who car- 
ries your weight of learning: eh, Maestro?” 
said Nello. ‘* You seem hot.” 

‘Truly, I am likely to be hot,” said the doc- 
tor, taking off his bonnet, and giving to full 
view a bald low head and flat broad face, with 
high ears, wide lipless mouth, round eyes, and 
deep arched lines above the projecting eyebrows, 
which altogether made Nello’s epithet ‘ tead- 
faced” dubiously complimentary to the blame- 
less batrachian. ‘* Riding from Peretola, when 
the sun is high, is not the same thing as kicking 
your heels on a bench in the shade, like your 
Florence doctors. Moreover, I have had not a 
little pulling to get through the carts and mules 
into the Mercato to find out the husband of a 
certain Monna Ghita who had had a fatal seiz- 
ure before I was called in; and if it had not 
been that I had to demand my fees—” 

**Monna Ghita!” said Nello, as the perspiring 
doctor interrupted himself to rub his head and 
face. ‘Peace be with her angry soul! The 
Mercato will want a whip the more if her tongue 
is laid to rest.” 

Tito, who had roused himself from his ab- 
straction and was listening to the dialogue, felt 
a new rush of the vague half-formed ideas about 
Tessa, which had passed through his mind the 
evening before: if Monna Ghita were really 
taken out of the way it would be easier for him 
to Tessa again— whenever he wanted to 
see her. 

‘* Gnaffe, maestro,” Nello went on, in a sym- 
pathizing tone, ‘* you are the slave of rude mor- 
tals, who, but for you, would die like brutes, 
without help of pill or powder. It is pitiful to 
see your learned lymph oozing from your pores 
as if it were mere vulgar moisture. You think 
my shaving will cool and disencumber you ? 
One moment and I have done with Messer Fran- 
It seems to me a thousand years 
till I wait upon a man who carries all the science 
of Arabia in his head and saddle-bags. Ecco!” 

Nello held up the shaving cloth with an air 
of invitation, and Maestro Tacco advanced and 
seated himself under a preoccupation with his 
heat and his self-importance, which made him 
quite deaf to the irony conveyed in Nello’s 
officiously friendly tones. 

‘*It is but fitting that a great medicus like 
you,” said Nello, adjusting the cloth, ‘‘should 
be shaved by the same razor that has shaved the 
illustrious Antonio Benevieni, the greatest mas- 
ter of the chirurgic art.” 

‘*The chirurgic art!” interrupted the doctor, 
with an air of contemptuous disgust. ‘Is it 
your Florentine fashion to put the masters of 
the science of medicine on a level with men 


see 


cesco here, 
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who do carpentry on broken limbs, and sew ar 
wounds like tailors, and carve away excrescence. 
as a butcher trims meat. Via! A manual 
art, such as any artificer might learn, and whic} 
has been practiced by simple barbers like your 
self—on a level with the noble science of Hipy 

crates, Galen, and Avicenna, which penetrat 
into the occult influences of the stars, and plants 


and gems!—a science locked up from th: 
vulgar !” 

‘*No, in truth, maestro,” said N¢ 
his lather very deliberately, as if he 
prolong the operation to the utmost—‘ 
thought of placing them on a level: I k 
your science comes next to the miracles of H 
Church for mystery. gut there, you see, is t . 
pity of it’—here Nello fell into a tone of 
gretful sympathy—‘“ your high science is s 
from the profane and the vulgar, and so y 
come an object of envy and slander. I g 
to say it, but there are low fellows in this 
—mere sgherri, who go about in night-caps and 
long beards, and make it their business to s] c 
gall in every man’s broth who is prospering, 
Let me tell you—for you are a stranger—this 
a city where every man had need carry a larg 
nail ready to fasten on the wheel of Fortune 
when his side happens to be uppermost. Al- 
ready there are stories—mere fables, doubtless— 
beginning to be buzzed about concerning you, 
that make me wish I could hear of your bein 
well on your way to Arezzo. I would not have 
a man of your metal stoned; for though San 
Stefano was stoned, he was not great in m¢ 
cine like San Cosmo and San Damiano......” 

** What what fables?” stammered 
Maestro Tacco. ‘*What do you mean ?” 

‘* Lasso! I fear me you are come into th 
trap for your cheese, Maestro. T t 
there is a company of evil youths who go } 
ing about the houses of our citizens ¢ Ir 
sharp tools in their pockets; no sort of door, or 
window, or shutter but they will pierce it. They 
are possessed with a diabolical patience to wate! 


stories ? “a 


the doings of people who fancy themselves pri- 
It must be they who have done it 
must be they who have spread the stories about 
you and your medicines. Have you by chance 
detected any small aperture in your door 
window shutter? No? Ebbdene, I advise you t 
look—for it is now commonly talked of that you 
have been seen in your dwelling at the Cant 
Paglia making your secret specifics by night 
pounding dried toads in a mortar, compoundir 
a salve out of mashed worms, and making your 
pills from the dried livers of rats which you mix 
with saliva emitted during the utterance of a 
blasphemous incantation—which indeed thes 
witnesses profess to repeat.” 

‘Tt is a pack of lies!” exclaimed the doctor, 
struggling to get utterance, and then desisting 
in alarm at the approaching razor. 

‘Tt is not to me or any of this respectable 
company that you need to say that, doftore. 
We are not the heads to plant such carrots as 
thosein. But what ofthat? What are a hand- 


vate. 
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fy] of reasonable men against a crowd with 
tones in their hands ? 


There are those among 
us who think Cecco d’Ascoli was an innocent 

ge—and we all know how he was burned alive 
‘or being wiser than his fellows. It is not by 

ng at Padua that you can learn to know 
Florentines. My belief is, they would stone the 
Holy Father himself if they could find a good 
ase for it; and they are persuaded that you 
omante, who is trying to raise the 


xcu 
a nig? 


tilence by selling secret medicines 


] 


‘It is false!” burst ort the doctor, as Nello 

ed away his razor. ‘‘It is false! I will 

w the pills and the powders to these honor- 

e signori it has an excellent 

} an odor of—of salve.” He started up 

with the lather on his chin, and the cloth round 

eck, to search in his saddle-bag for the be- 

| medicines, and Nello in an instant adroitly 

shifted the shaving-chair till it was in the close 

nity of the horse’s head, while Sandro, who 

| now returned, at a sign from his master, 
ed himself near the bridle. 


» 


and the salve- 


schold messeri!”’ said the doctor, bringing 
, small box of medicines and opening it before 
them. ‘* Let any signor apply this box to his 
nostrils and he will find an honest odor of medi- 
caments—not indeed of pounded gems, or rare 

getables from the East, or stones found in the 

dies of birds; for I practice on the diseases of 


vulgar, for whom Heaven has provided cheap- | 


rand less powerful remedies according to their 
and there are even remedies known to 


ree: 
ree: 


mr science which are entirely free of cost—as | 


the new tussis may be counteracted in the poor, 
)can pay for no specifics, by a resolute hold- 
ing of the breath. And here is a paste which is 


even of savory odor, and is infallible against | 


melancholia, being concocted under the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Venus—and I have seen it 
allay spasms.” 
‘Stay, maestro,’ 
tor had his 


’ 


lathered face turned toward the 
group near the door, eagerly hoiding out his 
box and lifting out one specific after another; 
‘here comes a crying contadina with her baby. 
Doubtless she is in search of you; it is perhaps 
in opportunity for you to show this honorable 
company a proof of your skill. Here, buona 
donna! here is the famous doctor. Why, what 
is the matter with the sweet bambino ?” 

This question was addressed to a sturdy-look- 
ing, broad-shouldered contadina, with her head- 
drapery folded about her face so that little was 
to be seen but a bronzed nose and a pair of dark 
eyes andeyebrows. She carried her child packed 
up in the stiff mummy-shaped case in which 
Italian babies have been from time immemorial 
introduced into society, turning its face a little 
toward her bosom, and making those sorrowful 
grimaces which women are in the habit of using 
as a sort of pulleys to draw down reluctant tears. 


‘Oh, for the love of the holy Madonna!” | 


said the woman with a wailing voice, will you 


and I} 


am told your specifics have in truth an eyil| 


said Nello, while the doc-| 
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| look at my poor bambinetto? I know I can't 
pay you for it, but I took it into the Nunziata 
last night, and it’s turned a worse color than 
before 3ut when I was 
holding it before the Santissima Nunziata, I re- 
membered they said there 
come who cured every thing ; 


; it’s the convulsions, 


a doctor 
and so I thought 
it might be the will of the Madonna that I should 
bring it to you.” 


was new 


‘*Sit down, maestro, sit down,” said Nello. 
‘* Here is an opportunity for you; here are hon- 
orable witnesses who will declare before the 
Magnificent Council of Eight that they have 
seen you practicing honestly and relieving a 
poor woman’s child. And then if your life is 
in danger, the Magnificent Eight will put you in 
prison a little while just to insure your safety, 
and after that their shirri will con 


juct you out 
of Florence by night, as they did the zealous 
Frate Minore, who preached a the Jews. 
What! our people are given to stone-throwing; 
but we have magistrates.” 

The doctor, unable to refuse, seated himself 
in the shaving chair, trembling, half with fear 
and half with rage, and by this time quite un- 
conscious of the lather which Nello had laid on 
with such profuseness. 


inst 


ga 


He deposited his medi- 
cine-case on his knees, took out his precious 
spectac les (wondrous Florentine dev ice! ) from 
his wallet, lodged them carefully above his flat 
nose and high ears, and lifting up his brows, 
turned toward the applicant. 

‘*Q Santiddio! look at him,” said the woman, 
with a more piteous wail than ever, as she held 
out the small mummy, which had its head com- 
pletely concealed by dingy drapery wound round 
the head of the portable cradle, but seemed to 
be struggling and crying in a demoniacal fashion 
under this imprisonment. ‘* The fit ison him! 
Ohimé ! I know what a color he is; it’s the eyil- 
eye—oh !” 

The doctor, anxiously holding his knees to- 
gether to support his box, bent his spectacles to- 
ward the baby, and said, cautiously, ‘* It may be 
a new disease; unwind these rags, Monna!” 

The contadina, with sudden energy, snatched 
off the encircling linen, when out struggled— 
scratching, grinning, and screaming—what the 
doctor in his fright fully believed to be a demon, 
but what Tito recognized as Vaiano's monkey, 
made more formidable by an artificial blackness, 
such as might have come from a hasty rubbing 
up the chimney. 

Up started the unfortunate doctor, letting hi 
medicine box fall, and away jumped the no less 
terrified and indignant monkey, finding the first 
resting-p!lace for his claws on the horse’s mane, 
which he used as a sort of rope-ladder till he 
had fairly found his equilibrium, when he con- 
tinued to clutch it asa bridle. The horse want- 
ed no spur under such a rider, and, the already 
loosened bridle offering no resistance, darted off 
across the piazza with the monkey clutching, 
grinning, and blinking, on his neck. 

‘* I] cavallo! Il Diavolo!” was now shouted 


| . : 
on all sides by the idle rascals who had gathered 
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from all quarters of the piazza, and was echoed 
in tones of alarm by the stall-keepers, whose 
vested interests seemed in some danger; while 
the doctor, out of his wits with confused terror at 
the Devil, the possible stoning, and the escape 
of his horse, took to his heels with spectacles on 
nose, lathered face, and the shaving-cloth about 
his neck, crying, ‘“‘Stop him! stop him! for a 
powder—a florin—stop him for a florin!” while 


the lads, outstripping him, clapped their hands | 


and shouted encouragement to the runaway. 
The cerretano, who had not bargained for the 


| fight of his monkey along with the horse, had 
| caught up his petticoats with much celerity, and 
showed a pair of parti-colored hose above his con- 
| tadina’s shoes, far in advance of the doctor 
And away went the grotesque race up the Cors 
degli Adimari—the horse with the singular jock- 
ey, the contadina with the remarkable hose, and 
the doctor in lather and spectacles, with furred 
mantle outflying. 
It was a scene such as Florentines loved, frou 
| the potent and reverend signor going to coun 
in his lucco, down to the grinning youngster 
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who felt himself master of all situations when 
his bag was filled with smooth stones from the 
ient dry bed of the torrent. 
.aded Bernardo Cennini laughed no less hearti- 
‘ than the younger men, and Nello was tri- 
umphantly secure of the general admiration. 

Aha!” he exclaimed, snapping his fingers 
when the first burst of laughter was subsiding. 
« [ have cleared my piazza of that unsavory fly- | 
trap, mi pare. Maestro Tacco will no more 
come here again to sit for patients than he will 
take to licking marble for his dinner.” 

‘You are going toward the Piazza della Sig- 
noria, Messer Bernardo,” said Macchiavelli. ‘I 
will go with you, and we shall perhaps see who 
has deserved the palio among these racers. | 
Come, Melema, will you go too?” 

It had been precisely Tito’s intention to ac- | 
company Cennini, but before he had gone many | 
steps he was called back by Nello, who saw 
Maso approaching. 

Maso’s message was from Romola. She 
wished Tito to go to the Via de’ Bardi as soon | 
as possible. She would see him under the log- 
gia, at the top of the house, as she wished to 
speak to him alone. 


The gray- 


conven 


i 
] 
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about her head, the tearful appealing eves; he 
felt, rather than heard, the cry of love with 
which she said, ‘‘ Tito!” 

And in the same moment she was in his arms, 
and sobbing with her face against his. 

Ilow poor Romola had yearned through the 
watches of the night to see that bright face! 
The new image of death; the strange bewilder- 
ing doubt infused into her by the story of a life 
removed from her understanding and sympathy ; 
the haunting vision, which she seemed not only 
to hear uttered by the low gasping voice, but to 
live through, as if it had been her own dream, 
had made her more conscious than ever that it 
was Tito who had first brought the warm stream 
of hope and gladness into her life, and who had 
first turned away the keen edge of pain in the 
remembrance of her brother. She would tell 
Tito every thing; there was no one else to whom 
she could tell it. She had been restraining her- 
self in the presence of her father all the morn- 
ing; but now that long pent-up sob might come 
forth. Proud and self-controlled to all the world 
besides, Romola was as simp!c and unreserved as 
a child in her love for Tito. She had been quite 


| contented with the days when they had only 


looked at each other; but now, when she felt 
the need of clinging to him, there was no thought 
that hindered her. 

“My Romola! my goddess!” Tito murmured 


with passionate fondness, as he clasped her gen- 


| tly, and kissed the thick golden ripples on her 


Tue dggia at the top of Bardo’s house rose 
above the buildings on each side of it, and 
formed a gallery round quadrangular walls. 
the side toward the street the roof was supported 
by columns; but on the remaining sides, by a 
wall pierced with arched openings, so that at the | 
back, looking over a crowd of irregular, poorly- | 
built dwellings toward the hill of Bogoli, Romola 
could at all times have a walk sheltered from | 
observation. Near one of those arched open- 
ings, close to the door by which he had entered | 
he doggia, Tito awaited her, with a sickening | 
sense of the sunlight that slanted before him 
and mingled itself with the ruin of his hopes. | 
He had never for a moment relied on Romola’s 
passion for him as likely to be too strong for the | 
repulsion created by the discovery of his secret ; 
he had not the presumptuous vanity which might 
have hindered him from feeling that her love 
had the same root with her belief in him. But | 
as he imagined her coming toward him in her | 
radiant majesty, made so lovably mortal by her | 
soft hazel eyes, he fell into wishing that she had | 
been something lower, if it were only that she | 
might let him clasp her and kiss her before they 
parted. He had had no real caress from her— 
nothing but now and then a long glance, a kiss, | 
a pressure of the hand; and he had so often} 
longed that they should be alone together. They | 
Were going to be alone now; but he saw her | 
standing inexorably aloof from him. His heart 
gave a great throb as he saw the door move: | 
Romola was there. It was all like a flash of 
lightning: he felt, rather than saw, the glory | 

Vor. XX VI.—-No. 151.—E 


On; 


neck. He was in paradise: disgrace, shame, 
rarting—there was no fear of them any longer. 
This happiness was too strong to be marred by 
the sense that Romola was deceived in him; 
nay, he could only rejoice in her delusion ; for, 
after all, concealment had been wisdom. ‘The 
only thing he could regret was his needless dread ; 
if, indeed, the dread had not been worth suffer- 
ing for the sake of this sudden rapture. 

The sob had satisfied itself, and Romola raised 
her head. Neither of them spoke; they stood 
looking at each other’s faces with that sweet 
wonder which belongs to young love—she with 
her long white hands on the dark-brown curls, 
and he with his dark fingers bathed in the stream- 
ing gold. Each was so beautiful to the other ; 
each was experiencing that undisturbed mutual 


| consciousness for the first time. The cold press- 


ure of a new sadness on Romola’s heart made 
her linger the more in that silent soothing sense 
of nearness and love; and ‘Tito could not even 
seek to press his lips to hers, because that would 
be change. 

‘* Tito,” she said, at last, ‘‘it has been alto- 
gether painful. But I must tell you every thing. 
Your strength will help me to resist the impres- 
sions that will not be shaken off by reason.” 

‘*T know, Romola—I know he is dead,” said 
Tito; and the long lustrous eyes told nothing of 
the many wishes that would have brought about 
that death long ago if there had been such po. 
tency in mere wishes. Romola only read her 
own pure thoughts in their dark depths, as we 
read letters in happy dreams. 
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**So changed, Tito! 
that it was Dino. And so strangely hard: not 
a word to my father—nothing but a vision that 
he wanted to tell me. And yet it was so piteous 
—the struggling breath, and ‘the eyes that seemed 
to look toward the crucifix, and yet not to see 
it. I shall never forget it; it seems as if it would 
come between meand every thing I shall look at.” 

Romola’s heart swelled again, so that she was 
forced to break off. But the need she felt to 
disburden her mind to Tito urged her to repress 
the rising anguish. When she began to speak 
again her thoughts had traveled a little. 

‘*It was strange, Tito. The vision was about 
our marriage, and yet he knew nothing of you.” 

‘*What was it, my Romola? Sit down and 
tell me,” 


stood near. A fear had come across him lest 


the vision should somehow or other relate to | 


Baldassarre; and this sudden change of feeling 
prompted him to seek a change of position. 
Romola told him all that had passed from her 
entrance into San Marco, hardly leaving out one 
of her brother’s words which had burned them- 
selves into her memory as they were spoken. 
But when she was at the end of the vision she 
paused ; the rest came too vividly before her to 
be uttered, and she sat looking at the distance 
almost unconscious for the moment that Tito 
was near her. J/is mind was at ease now; that 
vague vision had passed over him like white mist, 


and left no mark. But he was silent, expecting | 


her to speak again. 

**T took it,” she went on, 
reading her thoughts; ‘‘I took the crucifix ; 
is down below in my bedroom.” 

“ And now, angiol mio,” said Tito, entreat- 
ingly; ‘‘ you will banish these ghastly thoughts. 


The vision was an ordinary monkish vision, bred | 
It surely has no | 


of fasting and fanatical ideas. 
weight with you.” 

**No, Tito; no. But poor Dino, he believed 
it was a divine message. It is strange,” she 
went on, meditatively, ‘“‘this life of men pos- | 
sessed with fervid beliefs that seem like madness 
to their fellow-beings. Dino was not a vulgar | 
fanatic; and that Fra Girolamo, his very voice | 
seems to have penetrated me with a sense that 
there is some truth in what moves them—some 
truth of which I know nothing.” 

‘*Tt was only because your feelings were high- | 
ly wrought, my Romola. Your brother's state 
of mind was no more than a form of that theos- 
ophy which has been the common disease of ex- 
citable dreamy minds in all ages; the same 
ideas that your father’s old antagonist, Marsilio 
Ficino, pores over in the New Platonists ; only 
your brother’s passionate nature drove him to 
act out what other men write and talk about. 
And for Fra Girolamo, he is simply a narrow- 
minded monk, with a gift for preaching and in- 
fusing terror into the multitude. 
any voice would have shaken you at that mo- 
ment. When your mind has had a little repose, | 
you will judge of such things as you have always 
done before.” 
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It pierced me to think | 


said Tito, leading her to the bench that | 


as if Tito had been | 
it | 


Any words or | 
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‘*Not about poor Dino,” said Romola. 
was angry with him; my heart seemed to , 
against him while he was speaking; but 
then I have thought less of what was 
own mind, and more of what was in his 
Tito! it was very piteous to see his young }is, 
coming to an end in that way. That 7 
look at the crucifix when he was gas; 
breath—I can never forget it. Last n 
looked at the crucifix a long while, and t ‘ 
see that it would help him, until at last jt m- 
ed to me by the lamplight as if the suffering ¢ 
shed pity. ” 

ia Romola 
thoughts ; 


Sir 


mia, promise me to resist 
they are fit for sickly nuns, not fo 
|my golden-tressed Aurora, who looks mad 
scatter all such twilight fantasies, 
| think of them now; 
together.” 

The last words were uttered in a tone of ten 
der beseeching, and he turned her face t 
him with a gentle touch of his right hand 

Romola had had her eyes fixed absently on 
the arched opening, but she bad not seen t] 
| distant hill; she had all the while 


Try not t 
we shall not long be 


been in 


chapter-house, looking at the pale images of s 
row and death. 

Tito’s touch and beseeching voice rex 
| and now in the warm sunlight she saw tl 


dark beauty which seemed to gather round 
| images of joy—purple vines festooned betw 
the elms, the strong corn perfecting itself under 
the vibrating heat, bright-winged creatures hur- 
rying and resting among the flowe rs, round | 
beating the earth in gladness, with cymbals held 
aloft; light melodies chanted to the th 
| rhythm of strings—all objects and all sounds tha 
| tell of Nature reveling in her force. Strange 
bewildering transition from those pale 
of sorrow and death to this bright youthfulness, 
as of a sun-god who knew nothing of night! 
| What thought could reconcile that worn angui 
| in her brother’s face—that straining after some- 
thing invisible—with this satisfied strength 
| beauty, and make it intelligible that they be- 
longed to the same world? Or was ther 
er any reconciling of them—but 
| worship of clashing deities, first in mad joy and 
|then in wailing? Romola for the first time felt 
| this questioning need like a sudden uneasy diz- 
ziness and want of something to grasp; it v 
| an experience hardly longer than a sigh, for the 
eager theorizing of ages is compressed, as in a 
seed, in the momentary want of a single mind. 
But there was no answer to meet the and 
\it vanished before the returning rush of young 
| sympathy with the glad loving beauty that beam- 
ed upon her in new radiance, like the dawn aft- 
| er we have looked away from it to the gray west. 
‘© Your mind lingers apart from our love, my 
| Romola,” Tito said, with a soft reproachful mur- 
| mur. ‘*Tt seems a forgotten thing to you.” 
| She looked at the beseeching eyes in silence 
till the sadness all melted out of her own. 
‘* My joy!” she said, in her full clear voice. 
“Do you really care for me enough, then, to 


| 


nev- 


only a blind 


was 


need, 
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banish those chill fancies, or shall you always be 
suspecting me as the Great Tempter?” said Tito, 
with his bright smile. 

‘How should I not care for you more than 
for every thing else? Every thing I had felt be- 
fore in all my life—about my father, and about 
my loneliness—was a preparation to love you. 
You would laugh at me, Tito, if you knew what 
cort of man I used to think I should marry—some 
scholar with deep lines in his face, like Alaman- 

» Binuccini, and with rather gray hair, who 
would agree with my father in taking the side 
of the Aristotelians, and be willing to live with 
him. I used to think about the love I read of 
in the poets, but I never dreamed that any thing 
like that could happen to me here in Florence in 
our old library. And then you came, Tito, and 
were so much to my father, and I began to be- 
lieve that life could be happy for me too.” 

‘*‘ My goddess! is there any woman like you ?’ 
said Tito, with a mixture of fondness and won- 
lering admiration at the blended majesty and 
simplicity in her. 

‘*But, dearest,” he went on, rather timidly, 
“if you minded more about our marriage you 
would persuade your father and Messer Ber- 
nardo not to think of any more delays. But 
you seem not to mind about it.” 

" «Yes, Tito, I will, I do mind. Sut I am 
sure my godfather will urge more delay now be- 
cause of Dino’s death. He has never agreed with 
my father about disowning Dino, and you know 
he has always said that we ought to wait until 
you have been at least a year in Florence. Do 
not think hardly of my godfather. I know he 
is prejudiced and narrow, but yet he is very 
He has often said that it is folly in my 
father to want to keep his library apart, that it 
may bear his name ; yet he would try to get my 
father’s wish carried out. That seems to me 
very great and noble—that power of respecting 

a feeling which he does not share or understand.” 

‘“‘T have no rancor against Messer Bernardo 
for thinking you too precious for me, my Romo- 
la,” said Tito; and that was true. ‘* But your 
father, then, knows of his son’s death ?” 

“Yes, I told him—lI could not help it—I told 
him where I had been, and that I had seen Dino 
die; but nothing else; and he has commanded 
me not to speak of it again. But he has been 
very silent this morning, and has had those rest- 
less movements which always go to my heart; 
they look as if he were trying to get outside the 
prison of his blindness. Let us go to him now. 
I had persuaded him to try to sleep, because he 
slept little in the night. Your voice will soothe 
him, Tito; it always does.”’ 

‘“‘And not one kiss? I have not had one,” 
said Tito, in his gentle reproachful tone, which 
gave him an air of dependence very charming in 
a creature with those rare gifts that seem to ex- 
cuse presumption. 

The sweet pink flush spread itself with the 
quickness of light over Romola’s face and neck as 
she bent toward him. It seemed impossible that 


noble. 


| little, under his ties to Romola. 


**Let us walk once round the Jogyia,” said 
Romola, ‘** before we go down.” 

‘*There is something grim and grave to me 
always about Florence,” said ‘Tito, as they paused 
in the front of the house, where they could see 
over the opposite roofs to the other side of the 
river, ‘* and even in its merriment there is some- 
thing shrill and hard—biting rather than gay 
I wish we lived in Southern Italy, where thought 
is broken not by weariness, but by delicious lan- 
guors such as never seem to come over the ‘ in- 
genia acerrima Florentina.’ I should like to 
see you under that southern sun, lying among 
the flowers, subdued into mere enjoyment, while 
I bent over you and touched the lute and sang 
to you some little unconscious strain that seem- 
ed ail one with the light and the warmth. You 
have never known that happiness of the nymphs, 
my Romola.” 

‘*No, Tito; but I have dreamed of it often 
since you came. I am very thirsty for a deep 
draught of joy—for a life all bright like you 
But we will not think of it now, Tito; it seems 
to me as if there would always be pale sad faces 
among the flowers, and eyes that look in vain. 
Let us go.” 


——< 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


WHeEn Tito left the Via de’ Bardi that day in 


exultant satisfaction at finding himself thorough- 
ly free from the threatened peril, his thoughts, 
no longer claimed by the immediate presence of 
Romola and her father, recurred to those futile 
hours of dread in which he was conscious of 
having not only felt but acted as he would not 
have done if he had had a truer foresight. He 
would not have parted with his ring; for Romo- 
la, and others to whom it was a familiar object, 
would be a little struck with the apparent sor- 
didness of parting with a gem he had professed- 
ly cherished, unless he feigned as a reason the 
desire to make some special gift with the pur- 
chase-money ; and Tito had at that moment a 
nauseating weariness of simulation. He was 
well out of the possible consequences that might 
have fallen on him from that initial deception, 
and it was no longer a load on his mind; kind 
fortune had brought him immunity, and he 
thought it was only fair that she should. Who 
was hurt by it? Any results to Baldassarre 
were too problematical to be taken into account. 
But he wanted now to be free from any hidden 
shackles that would gall him, though ever so 
He was not 
aware that that very delight in immunity which 


prompted resolutions not to entangle himself 
again was deadening the sensibilities which 


alone could save him from entanglement. 

But after all the sale of the ring was a slight 
matter. Was it also a slight matter that little 
Tessa was under a delusion which would doubt- 


| less fill her small head with expectations doom- 
their kisses could ever become common things. | ed to disappointment? 


Should he try to see 
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the little thing alone again and undeceive her at 
once, or should he leave the disclosure to time 
and chance? Happy dreams are pleasant, and 
they easily come to an end with daylight and 
the stir of life. The sweet, pouting, 
round thing! It was impossible not to think 
of her. ‘Tito thought he should like some time 
to take her a present that would please her, and 
just learn if her step-father treated her more 
cruelly now her mother was dead. Or, should 
he at once undeceive Tessa, and then tell Romo- 
la about her, so that they might find some hap- 
pier lot for the poor thing? No: that unfortu- 
nate little incident of the cerretano and the mar- 
riage, and his allowing Tessa to part from him 
in delusion, must never be known to Romola, 


innocent, 


and since no enlightenment could expel it from 
Tessa’s mind, there would always be a risk of 
betrayal; besides, even little Tessa might have 
some gall in her when she found herself disap- 
pointed in her love—yes, she must be a little in 
love with him, and that might make it well that 
he should not see her again. Yet it was a tri 

fling adventure such as a country girl would 
perhaps ponder on till some ruddy contadino 
made acceptable love to her, when she would 
break her resolution of secrecy and get at the 
truth that she free. good-by, 
Tessa! kindest wishes! Tito had made up his 
mind that the silly little affair of the cerretano 
should have no further consequences for him- 
self; and people are apt to think that resolutions 
made on their own behalf will be firm. As for 
the fifty-five florins, the purchase-money of the 
ring, Tito had made up his mind what to do 
with some of them; he would carry out a pretty 
ingenious thought which would make him more 
at ease in accounting for the absence of his ring 


was Dunque - 


to Romola, and would also serve him as a means | 


of guarding her mind from the recurrence of 
those monkish fancies which were especially re- 
pugnant to him; and with this thought in his 
mind he went to the Via Gualfonda to find Pie- 
ro di Cosimo, the artist who, at that time, was 
pre-eminent in the fantastic mythological design 
which Tito’s purpose required. 

Entering the court on which Piero’s dwelling 
opened, Tito found the heavy iron knocker on 
the door thickly bound round with wool and 
ingeniously fastened with cords. Remembering 
the painter’s practice of stuffing his ears against 
obtrusive noises, Tito was not much surprised 
at this mode of defense against visitors’ thunder, 
and betook himself first to tapping modestly 
with his knuckles, and then to a more importu- 
nate attempt to shake the door. In vain! Tito 
was moving away, blaming himself for wasting 
his time on this visit, instead of waiting till he 
saw the painter again at Nello’s, when a little 
girl entered the court with a basket of eggs on 
her arm, went up to the door, and standing on 
tip-toe, pushed up a small iron plate that ran in 
grooves, and putting her mouth to the aperture 
thus disclosed, called out in a piping voice, 
** Messer Piero!” 

In a few moments Tito heard the sound of 
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bolts, the door opened, and Piero presented hin 
self in a red night-cap and a loose brown ser 
tunic, with sleeves rolled up to the shou “ 
He darted a look of surprise at Tito, but wit 
out further notice of him stretched out his ha) 
to take the basket from the child, re-enter; 
house, and presently returning with the emp 
basket, said, ‘‘ How much to pay ? 


‘Two grossoni, Messer Piero: they 
ready boiled, my mother says.” 7 

Piero took the coin out of the leathern sca) 
at his belt, and the little maiden trot; 
away, not without a few upward glances of ay 


sella 


admiration at the surprising young sign 

Piero’s glance was much less compliment 
as he said, 

“What do you want at my door, Messer 
? Isaw you this morning at Nell 
you had asked me then, I could have told 
that I see 
ing his business and agreeing with him befor 
hand.” 

‘Pardon, Messer Piero,” said Tito, wit! 
imperturbable good-humor; ‘I 
sufficient reflection. 
your admirable skill in inventing pretty « 


Greco 


no man in this house without k 


acted wit 
I remembered nothit 


when a sudden desire for something of that sor 
prompted me to come to you.” 

The painter’s manners were too notorioush 
odd to all the world for this reception to be hel 
a special affront; but even if Tito had susp: 
ed any offensive intention, the irapulse to resent- 
ment would have beer less strong in him tha 
the desire to conquer good-will. 

Piero made a grimace whick was |} 
with him when he was spoken to with flatt 
suavity. He grinned, stretched out the ec 
of his mouth, and pressed down his brows 
to defy any divination of his feelings under t 
kind of stroking. 

‘*And what may that need be?” 
after a moment’s pause. 


he said 
In his heart he was 
tempted by the hinted opportunity of applying 
his invention. 

‘“*T want delicate miniature devic 
taken from certain fables of the poets, which ) 
will know how to combine for me. It must | 
painted on a wooden case—I will show you th 
size—in the form of a triptych. Thi 
may be simple gilding: it is on the outsid 
want the device. It is a*favorite subject witl 
you Florentines—the triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne; but I want it treated in a new way— 
a story in Ovid will give you the necessary hints 
The young Bacchus must be seated in a ship, 
his head bound with clusters of grapes, and : 
spear entwined with vine-leaves in his hand 
dark-berried ivy must wind about the masts 
and sails, the oars must be thyrsi, and flowers 
must wreathe themselves about the poop; leo] 
ards and tigers must be crouching before him, 
and dolphins must be sporting round. But | 
want to have the fair-haired Ariadne with him, 
made immortal with her golden crown—that is 
not in Ovid's story, but no matter, you will con- 
ceive it all—and above there must be young 


a very 
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yyes, such as you know how to paint, shooting 
at the points of their arrows— 

‘Say no more!” said Piero. ‘I have Ovid 
the vulgar tongue. Find me the passage. I 
e not to be choked with other men’s thoughts. 


with TOS€s 


You may come in. a 
Piero led the way through the first room, 
re a basket of eggs was deposited on the 
n hearth, near 1 heap of broken egg-shells 
a bank In strange keeping with 
at sordid litter there was a low bedstead of 
arved ebony, covered carelessly with a piece of 
ich Oriental carpet, that looked as if it had 
served to cover the steps to a Madonna’s throne ; 
a carved cassone, or large chest, with paint- 
es on its sides and lid. There 
other furniture in the large room, 
wooden and rough 


of ashes. 


was 
any 
it casts, steps, easels, 
boxes, all festooned with cobwebs. 
The next room was still larger, but it was 
also much more crowded. Apparently Piero 
s keeping the festa, for the double door un- 
eath the window which admitted the paint- 
r’s light from thrown open, and 
showed a garden, or rather thicket, in which fig- 
trees and vines grew in tangled, trailing wild- 
among nettles and hemlocks, and a tall 
ress lifted its dark head from a stifling mass 
of yellowing mulberry-leaves. It seemed as if 
hat dank luxuriance had begun to penetrate 
m within the walls of the wide and lofty 
om; for in one corner, amidst a confused heap 
‘carved marble fragments and rusty 
tufts of long grass and dark feathery 
made their way, 


above was 


ness 


armor, 
fennel had 
and a large stone vase, tilted 
one side, seemed to be pouring out the 
All about the walls hung 
pen and oil sketches of fantastic sea-monsters ; 
dances of satyrs and menads; Saint Margaret’s 
resurrection out of the devouring dragon; Ma- 
donnas with the supernal light upon them; 
and on 
gular rough shelves a few books were scat- 
tered among great drooping bunches of corn, 
bullocks’ horns, pieces of dried honey-comb, stones 
with patches of rare-colored lichen, skulls and 
bones, peacocks’ feathers, and large birds’ wings. 
Rising from among the dirty litter of the floor 
were lay figures—one in the frock of a Vallom- 
brosan monk, strangely surmounted by a helmet 
with barred visor, another smothered with bro- 
cade and skins hastily tossed over it. Among 
this heterogeneous still life, several speckled and 
white pigeons were pe “rched or strutting, 
tame to fly at the entrance of men; three corpu- 
lent toads were crawling in an intimate friendly 
way near the door-stone ; and a white rabbit, 
apparently the model for that which was fright- 
ening Cupid in the picture of Mars and Venus, 
placed on the central easel, was twitching its 
nose with much content on a box full of bran. 
** And now, Messer Greco,” said Piero, sign- 
ing to Tito to sit down on a low stool near the 
door, and then standing over him with fold- 
ed arms, “don’t be trying to see —_ thing 
at once, like Messer Domeneddio, but let me 


on ivv 


that streamed around. 


studies of plants and grotesque heads ; 
irre 


too 
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this 


would have 


know how 

triptych.’ 
Tito indicated the desired dimensions, 

Piero marked them on a piece of paper. 

‘And now for the book,” said Piero, reach- 

ing down a manuscript volume. 

‘There’s nothing about th 
aid ‘Tito, giving him the passage: ‘‘but y 
ill remember I want the 

the side 


large you same 


and 


e Ariadne there,” 
ou 
Ariadne by 
of the young Bacchus; she must have 
golden hair.” 

**Ha!” said Piero, abruptly, pursing up his 
lips ‘And you want them to be like- 


he added, 


crowned 


fain. 


nesses, eh ?” looking down into Tito’s 
face. 
Tito laughed and 


are great at portraits, 


blushed. ‘I know you 
Messer Piero; but I could 
not ask Ariadne to sit for you, because the paint- 
ing is a secret.” 

‘There it is! I want her to sit to me. 
vanni Vespucci wants me to paint him a picture 


Gio- 


of CEdipus and Antigone at Colonos, as he has 
expounded it to me: I have a fancy for the 
subject, and I want Bardo and his daughter to 
for it. Now, you ask them; and then I'll 
put the likeness into Ariadne.” 

‘Agreed, if I can prevail with them. 
your price for the Bacchus and Ariadne ?” 

‘* Baie! If you get them to let me paint 
them, that will pay me. I'd rather not 
your money: you may pay for the case.” 

‘* And when shall [ sit for you?” said 
‘for if we have one likeness, must 
two.” 

**T don’t want your likeness—I’ve got it 
ready,” said Piero, ‘only I’ve made you lool 
frightened. I must take the fright out of it for 
Bacchus.” 

As he was speaking Piero laid down the book 
and went to look among some paintings, propped 
with their faces against the wall. He returned 
with an oil-sketch in his hand. 

“I call this as good a bit of portrait as I ever 
did,’ , looking at it, as he advanced. 
** Yours is a ‘fac e that expresses fear well, be- 
cause it’s naturally a bright one. I noticed it 
the first time I saw you. The rest of the pic- 
ture is hardly sketched ; but I’ve painted you in 
thoroughly.” 

Piero turned the sketch and held it toward 
Tito’s eyes. He saw himself with his right 
hand uplifted, holding a wine-cup in the atti- 
tude of triumphant joy, but with his face turned 
away from the cup with an expression of such 
intense fear in the dilated eyes and pallid lips 
that he felt a cold stream through his veins, as 
if he were being thrown into sympathy with his 
imaged self. 

‘* You are beginning to look like it already,” 
said Piero, with a short laugh, moving the pic- 
ture away again. ‘‘ He’s seeing a ghost—that 
fine young man. [I shall finish it some day, 
when I've settled what sort of ghost is the most 
terrible—whether it should look solid, like a 
dead man come to life, or half transparent, like 
a mist,” 


sit 


And 


have 


Tito, 


we have 


al- 


> he said 
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Tito, rather ashamed of himself for this strange 
and sudden sensitiveness, so opposed to his usual 
easy self-command, said, carelessly : 

‘That is a subject after your own heart, 
Messer Piero—a revel interrupted by a ghost. 
You seem to love the blending of the terrible 
with the gay. I suppose that is the reason 
your shelves are so well furnished with death’s- 
heads, while you are painting those roguish loves 
who are running away with the armor of Mars. 
I begin to think you are a Cynic philosopher in 
the pleasant disguise of a cunning painter.” 

**Not I, Messer Greco; a philosopher is the 
last sort of animal I would choose to resemble. 
I find it enough to live, without spinning lies to 
account for life. Fowls cackle, asses bray, wo- 
men chatter, and philosophers spin false rea- 
sons—that’s the effect the sight of the world 
brings out of them. Well, I am an animal that 
paints instead of cackling, or braying, or spin- 


ning lies. And now, I think, our business is 


done; you'll keep to your side of the bargain | 


about the Cidipus and Antigone ?” 

**T will do my best,” said Tito—on this strong 
hint, immediately moving toward the door, 

**And you'll let me know at Nello’s. 
need to come here again.” 

‘*T understand,” said Tito, laughingly, lifting 
his hand in sign of friendly parting. 


No 


CHAPTER XIX, 


THE OLD MAN’S HOPE. 


orable as Romola had expected in his advice 
that the marriage should be deferred till Easter, 
and in this matter Bardo was entirely under the 
ascendency of his sagacious and practical friend. 
Nevertheless, Bernardo himself, though he was 
as far as ever from any susceptibility to the per- 
sonal fascination in Tito which was felt by oth- 
ers, could not altogether resist that argument of 


the world. ‘Tito was making his way rapidly 
in high quarters. He was especially growing 
in favor with the young Cardinal Giovanni de’ 
Medici, who had even spoken of Tito’s forming 


part of his learned retinue on an approaching | 


journey to Rome; and the bright young Greek, 
who had a tongue that was always ready with- 
out ever being quarrelsome, was more and more 
wished for at gay suppers in the Via Larga, and 
at Florentine games in which he had no preten- 
sion to excel, and could admire the incompara- 
ble skill of Piero de’ Medici in the most grace- 
ful manner in the world. By an unfailing law 
of sequence, Tito’s reputation as an agreeable 
companion in ‘‘ magnificent” society made his 
learning and talent appear more lustrous; and 
he was really accomplished enough to prevent 
an exaggerated estimate from being hazardous to 
him. Messer Bernardo had old prejudices and 
attachments which now began to argue down 
the newer and feebler prejudice against the 


| misfortunes, he was tiresome in contendi1 
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young Greek stranger who was rather to 
ple. 
despise the recommendation of standing we! 
with the best Florentine families, and since] ‘to 
began to be thoroughly received into that 


To the old Florentine it was impossible 


( 
whose views were the unquestioned standard 
social value, it seemed irrational not to ad 
that there was no longer any check to satisf; 
tion in the prospect of such a son-in-la 
Bardo, and such a husband for Romo! 

was undeniable that Tito’s coming had been ¢} 
dawn of a new life for both father and daughter, 
and the first promise had even been surpassed 
The blind old scholar—whose prond truthful- 
ness would never enter into that commerce of 
feigned and preposterous admiration which, y 
ried by a corresponding measurelessness j1 
peration, made the woof of all learned 
course—had fallen into neglect even among 
fellow-c:tizens, and when he was alluded t 
all, it had long been usual to say that tl 
his blindness and loss of his son were piti 


inter- 


| the value of his own labors; and that his 


content was a little inconsistent in a ‘wan who 
had been openly regardless of religious © tes, and 
in days past had refused offers mad. t 
from various quarters, if he would ouly 
orders, without which it was not easy for pa- 
trons to provide for every scholar. But sin 
Tito’s coming, there was no longer the san 
monotony in the thought that Bardo’s nam 
suggested ; the old man, it was understood, had 


left off his plaints, and the fair daughter was 1 


| longer to be shut up in dowerless pride, wait 
Messer BERNARDO DEL NERO was as inex- | 


for a parentado, The winning manners 1 
growing favor of the handsome Greek who was 
expected to enter into the double relation of son 
and husband helped to make the new interes 
thoroughly friendly one, and it was no longer 
rare occurrence when a visitor enlivened tl 
quiet library. Elderly men came from that 
definite prompting to renew former intercow 


| which arises when an old acquaintance begins 
success which is always powerful with men of 


to be newly talked about; and young men whom 
Tito had asked leave to bring once, found it 
easy to go again when they overtook him oni his 
way to the Via de’ Bardi, and, resting their 
hands on his shoulder, fell into easy chat with 
him. For it was pleasant to look at Romola’s 
beauty: to see her, like old Firenzuola’s type of 
womanly majesty, ‘‘ sitting with a certain grand- 
eur, speaking with gravity, smiling with modes- 


ty, and casting around, as it were, an odor of 


queenliness ;** and she seemed to unfold like a 
strong white lily under this genial breath of ad 
miration and homage ; it was all one to her with 
her new bright life in Tito’s love. 

Tito had even been the means of strengthen- 
ing the hope in Bardo’s mind that he might be- 


* ‘Quando una donna é grande, ben formata, porta ben 
sua persona, siede con una certa grandezza, parla ¢ 
gravita, ride con modestia; e finalmente getta quasi un 
odor di Regina; allora noi diciamo quella donna pare una 
maesta, ella ha una maesta.” 

Frrenzvo.a: Della Bellezza delle Donne. 
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tre his death receive the longed-for security | 
concerning his library: that it should not be 
merged in another collection; that it should 
not be transferred to a body of monks, and be 
called by the name of a monastery ; but that it 
hould remain forever the Bardi Library, for the 
use of Florentines. For the old habit of trust- 
ing in the Medici could not die out while their 

was still the strongest lever in the 

‘ and Tito, once possessing the ear of the 
Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, might do more 
eyen than Messer Bernardo toward winning the 
desired interest, for he could demonstrate to a 
learned audience the peculiar value of Bardo’s 
collection. ‘Tito himself talked sanguinely of 
such a result, willing to cheer the old man, and 
conscious that Romola repaid those gentle words 
to her father with a sort of adoration that no 
ct tribute to herself could have won from 


This question of the library was the subject 
of more than one discussion with Bernardo del 
Nero when Christmas was turned and the pros- 
pect of the marriage was becoming near—but al- 
ways out of Bardo’s hearing. For Bardo nursed 


a vague belief, which they dared not disturb, 
hat his property, apart from the library, was 


i 
adequate to meet all demands. He would not 
even, except under a momentary pressure of 
angry despondency, admit to himself that the 
will by which he had disinherited Dino would 
] tomola the heir of nothing but debts; or 
that he needed any thing from patronage beyond 
the security that a separate locality should be 
assigned to his library, in return for a deed of 
gift by which he made it over to the Florentine 


gilt 


vill 


ave 


Republic. 


“* My opinion is,” said Bernardo to Romola, 


in a consultation they had under the loggia, | 


“that since you are to be married, and Messer 
Tito will haye a competent income, we should 
begin to wind up the affairs, and ascertain ex- 
actly the sum that would be necessary to save 
the library from being touched, instead of letting 
the debts accumulate any longer. Your father 
needs nothing but his shred of mutton and his 
macesroni every day, and I think Messer Tito 
may engage to supply that for the years that re- 
main; he can let it be in place of the morgen- 
cap. 

‘Tito has always known that my life is bound 
up with my father’s,” said Romola, flushing ; 
“and he is better to my father than I am: he 
delights in making him happy.” 

‘“* Ah, he’s not made of the same clay as oth- 
er men, is he?” said Bernardo, smiling. ‘‘ Thy 
father has thought of shutting woman’s folly out 
of thee by cramming thee with Greek and Latin ; 
but thou hast been as ready te believe in the 
first pair of bright eyes and the first soft words 
that have come within reach of thee, as if thou 
couldst say nothing by heart but Paternosters, 
like other Christian men’s daughters.” 

“Now, godfather,” said Romola, shaking her 
head playfully, ‘‘as if it were only bright eyes 
and soft words that made me love Tito! You 


a4 


LA. 


know better. You know I love my father and 
you because you are both good; and I love Tito, 
I see it, I feel it, 
in every thing he says and does. And he is 
handsome, too: why should I not love him the 
better for that? It seems to me beauty is part 
of the finished language by which goodness 
speaks. You know you must have been a very 
handsome youth, godfather”—she looked up with 
one of her happy, loving smiles at the stately 
old man—* you were about as tall as ‘Tito, and 
you had very fine eyes; only you looked a little 
sterner and prouder, and—” 

** And Romola likes to have all the pride to 
herself?” said Bernardo, not inaccessible to this 
pretty coaxing. ‘* However, it is well that in 
one way Tito’s demands are more modest than 
those of any Florentine husband of fitting rank 
that we should have been likely to find for you; 
he wants no dowry.” 

So it was settled in that way between Messer 
Bernardo del Nero, Romo!» and Tito. Bardo 
assented with a wave of the and when Bernardo 
told him that he though: it would be well now 
to begin to sell property and clear off debis—be- 
ing accustomed to think of debts and property 
as a sort of thick wood that his imagination nev. 
er even penetrated, still less got beyond. And 
Tito set about winning Messer Bernardo’s re- 
spect by inquiring, with his ready faculty, into 
Florentine money-matters, the secrets of the 
Monti or public funds, the values of real prop- 
erty, and the profits of banking. 

** You will soon forget that Tito is not a Flor- 
entine, godfather,” said Romola. ‘ See how 
he is learning every thing about Florence!” 


too, because he is so good. 


** Tt seems to me he is one of the demoni, who 
are of no particular country, child,” said Ber- 
nardo, smiling. ‘‘ His mind is a little too nim- 
ble to be weighted with all the stuff we men 


| carry about in our hearts.” 


Romola smiled too, in happy confidence. 


> 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DAY OF THE BETROTHAL. 


Ir was the last week of the Carnival, and the 





streets of Florence were at their fullest and 
| noisiest: there were the masked processions, 
chanting songs, indispensable now they had 
|} onc% been introduced by Lorenzo; there was 
| the favorite rigoletto, or round dance, footed in 
| piazza under the blue frosty sky; there were 
| practical jokes of all sorts, from throwing com- 
| fits to throwing stones-—especially stones. For 
| the boys and striplings, always a strong element 
in Florentine crowds, became at the height of 
| Carnival-time as loud and unmanageable as 
| tree-crickets, and it was their immemorial priv- 
|ilege to bar the way with poles to all passen- 
| gers, until a tribute had been paid toward fur- 
|nishing these lovers of strong sensations with 
suppers and bonfires; to conclude with the stand- 
ing entertainment of stone-throwing, which was 
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not entirely monotonous, since the consequent 
maiming was various, and it was not always a 
single person who was killed. So that the pleas- 
ures of the Carnival were of a checkered kind, 
and if a painter were called upon to represent 
them truly, he would have to make a picture in 
which there would be so much grossness and 
barbarity that it must be turned with its face to 
the wall, except when it was taken down for the 
grave historical purpose of justifying a reforming 
zeal which, in ignorance of the facts, might be 
unfairly condemned for its narrowness. Still 
there was much of that more innocent pictur- 
esque merriment which is never wanting among 
a people with quick animal spirits and sensitive 
organs: there was not the heavy sottishness 
which belongs to the thicker northern blood, 
nor the stealthy fierceness which, in the more 
southern regions of the peninsula, makes the 
brawl lead to the dagger-thrust. 

It was the high morning, but the merry spir- 
its of the Carnival were still inclined to lounge 
and recapitulate the last night's jests, when Tito 
Melema was walking at a brisk pace on the way 
to the Via de’ Bardi. Young Bernardo Dovizi, 
who now looks at us out of Raphael’s portrait as 
the keen-eyed Cardinal da Bibbiena, was with 
him; and as they went, they held animated talk 
about some subject that had evidently no rela- 
tion to the sights and sounds through which they 
were pushing their way along the Por’ Santa 
Maria. Nevertheless, as they discussed, smiled, 
and gesticulated, they both, from time to time, 
vast quick glances around them, and at the turn- 
ing toward the Lung’ Arno, leading to the Ponte 
Rubaconte, Tito had become aware, in one of 
these rapid surveys, that there was some one not 
far off him by whom he very much desired not 
to be recognized at that moment. His time and 
thoughts were thoroughly preoccupied, for he 
was looking forward to a unique occasion in his 
life—he was preparing for his betrothal, which 
was to take place on the evening of this very 
day. The ceremony had been resolved upon 
rather suddenly; for although preparations to- 
ward the marriage had been going forward for 
some time—chiefly in the application of 'Tito’s 
florins to the fitting-up of rooms in Bardo’s dwell- 
ing, which, the library excepted, had always 
been scantily furnished—it had been intended 
to defer both the betrothal and the marriage un- 
til Easter, when Tito’s year of probation, insist- 
ed on by Bernardo del Nero, would have been 
complete. But when an express proposition had 
come that Tito should follow the Cardinal Gio- 
vanni to Rome to help Bernardo Dovizi with his 
superior knowledge of Greek in arranging a li- 
brary, and there was no possibility of declining 
what lay so plainly on the road to advancement, 
he had become urgent in his entreaties that the 
betrothal might take place before his departure : 
there would be the less delay before the marriage 
on his return, and it would be less painful to 
part if he and Romola were outwardly as well 
as inwardly pledged to each other—if he had a 
claim which defied Messer Bernardo or any one 
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else to nullify it. For the betrothal, at whic 
rings were exchanged and mutual contracts , x 
signed, made more than half the legality of 
riage, which was completed on a separate o 
sion by the nuptial benediction. Romola’s { 
ing had met ‘Tito’s in this wish, and th cons 
of the elders had been won. 

And now Tito was hastening, amidst ar; 
ments for his departure the next day, to sng 
a morning visit to Romola, to say and he: 
last words that were needful to be said bet 
their meeting for the betrothal in the ey 
It was not a time when any recogniti 
be pleasant that was at all likely to detain | 
still less a recognition by Tessa. And 
unmistakably Tessa whom he had ca 
of moving along, with a timid and forlorn | 
toward that very turn of the Lung’ Arno wl 
he was just rounding. 
with the young Dovizi, he had an uncom 


As he continued 


under-current of consciousness which t 

that Tessa had seen him and would certainly { 
low him: there: was no escaping her al 
direct road by the Arno, and over th 
Rubaconte. 3ut she would not dare to speak t 
him or approach him while he was not 

and he would continue to keep Dovizi wit 

till they reached Bardo’s door. He q 
his pace, and took up new threads of talk ; 
all the while the sense that Tessa was | 
him, though he had no physical evidenc« 
fact, grew stronger and stronger; it was vi 
tating—perhaps all the more so because a cx 
tenderness and pity for the poor little thing: 
the determination to escape without any 
notice of her a not altogether agreeable resi 
Yet Tito persevered and carried his comy 
to the door, cleverly managing his addio wit! 


CK 


turning his face in a direction where it was pos 
sible for him to see an importunate pair of | 
eyes; and as he went up the stone steps, he tri 
to get rid of unpleasant thoughts by saying t 
himself that, after all, Tessa might not have seen 
him, or, if she had, might not 
him. 

But—perhaps ‘because that possibility could 
not be relied on strongly—when the visit was 
over, he came out of the door-way with a ¢ 


] 


have follows 
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| step and an air of unconsciousness as to any 


thing that might be on his right hand or his 
left. Our eyes are so constructed, however 
that they take in a wide angle without asking 
leave of our will; and Tito knew that there was 
a little figure in a white hood standing near t! 

door-way—knew it quite well, before he felt a 
hand Jaid on his arm. 


It was a real grasp, and 
not a light, timid touch; for poor Tessa, seeing 


a4 


his rapid step, had started forward with a des- 


perate effort. But when he stopped and turned 
toward her her face wore a frightened look, as 
if she dreaded the effect of her boldness. 

“Tessa!” said Tito, with more sharpness in 
his voice than she had ever heard in it before. 
‘¢ Why are you here? You must not follow me 
—you must not stand about door-places waiting 
for me.” 
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Her 
aid nothing. 
worse than ridicule if he were seen in the Via 
de’ Bardi with a girlish contadina looking pa- 
thetically at him. 

x dwellings, not of traffic ; 
lel Nero, or almost 
might come up at any moment. 


blue eves widened with tears, and she 


Tito was afraid of something 


It was a street of high, silent- 
lookit but Bernardo 
as dangerous, 
Even if it 
en the day of his betrothal, the incident 
Yet 
it would be brutal—it was impossible—to drive 
[essa away with harsh words. ‘That accursed 
of his with the cerretano—that it should 
lain buried in a quiet way for months, 
yw start up before him, as this unseason- 
of vexation! He could not speak 

‘, but he spoke hurriedly. 

‘Tessa, | can not—must not talk to you here. 
I will go on to the bridge and wait for you there. 
Follow me slowly.” 

He turned and walked fast to the Ponte Ru- 
and there leaned against the wail of 
one of the quaint little houses that rise at even 
distances on the bridge, looking toward the way 
It would have 
softened a much harder heart than Tito’s to see 
the little thing advancing with her round face 
much paled and saddened since he had parted 
from it at the door of the ‘*‘ Nunziata.”’ Hap- 
pily it was the least frequented of the bridges, 
anc there were scarcely any passengers on it at 
He lost no time in speaking as 
soon as she came near him. 

‘‘Now, Tessa, I have very little time. You 
not ery. Why did you follow me this 
morning? You must not do so again.” 

‘‘T thought,” said Tessa, speaking in a whis- 
per, and struggling against a sob that wou/d rise 


some one 
had 
1 


t dD 


would have been awkward and annoying. 


yaconte, 


by which Tessa would come. 


this moment. 


must 


immediately at this new voice of Tito’s—‘‘I 
thought you wouldn't be so long before you came 
to take care of me again. And the patrigno 
beats me, and I can’t bear it any longer. Am 
always when I come for a holiday I walk about 
to find you, and I can’t. Oh, please don’t send 
me away from you again! It has been so long, 
and I ery so now, because you never come to 
{ can’t help it, for the days are so long, 
and I don’t mind about the goats or kids, or any 
thing—and I can’t—” 

The sobs came fast now, and the great tears. 
Tito felt that he could not do otherwise than 
comfort her. Send her away—yes; that he 
must do, at once. But it was all the more im- 
possible to tell her any thing that would leave 
her in a state of hopeless grief. He saw new 
trouble in the back-ground, but the difficulty of 
the moment was too pressing for him to weigh 
consequences. 

“Tessa, my little one,” he said, in his old 
caressing tones, “you must not cry. Bear with 
the cross patrigno a little longer. I will come 
back to you. But I’m going now to Rome—a 
long, long way off. I shall come back in a few 
weeks, and then I promise you to come and see 
you. Promise me to be good and wait for me.” 

It was the well-remembered voice again, and 


me. 
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the mere sound was half enough to soothe ‘Tessa. 
She looked up at him with wide trusting eyes, 


1 the 


that still glittered with tears, sobbing all 
while, in spite of her utmost efforts to ol 


» obey him. 
Again he said, in a gentle voice, 
*¢ Promise , my Tessa.” 
‘Yes,” she whispered. ‘*‘ But y 
long ?” 


‘* No, not long. 
remember what I told you, 


me 
uu won't be 


And 


must 


But I must go now 
Tessa. Nobody 


} 
lse 


know that vou ever see me, e 
And now, when I have left 


foll 


Good-} 


you will lose 
me torever. 
go straight home, and never 
Wait till I « 
Tessa: I u 


There was no help for it; 


you, 
wime again, 


ome to you, yy, my little 
/ come.” 

he 
leave her without looking behind him 
how she bore it, for he had n me t 


When he did look round he + in the 


Benci, where there was no seeing 


must turn and 
to 
spare. 
Via de’ 
what was hap- 
pening on the bridge; but Tessa was too trust- 
ing and obedient not to do just what he had told 
her. 
Yes, the difficulty was at an end for that day; 
this return of Tessa to him, at a moment 
put an end to 
all difficulty with her by undeceiving her, was 
an unpleasant incident to carry in his memory. 
But Tito’s mind was just now thoroughly pene- 
trated with a hopeful first love, associated with 
all happy prospects flattering to | 
and that future necessity of grieving Tessa could 


yet 


when it was impossible for him to 


is ambition ; 


be scarcely more to him than the far-off cry of 
some little suffering animal buried in the thicket, 
to a merry cavalcade in the sunny plain. When, 
for the second time that day, Tito was hasten- 
ing across the Ponte Rubaconte, the thought of 
Tessa caused no perceptible diminution of his 
He was well muffled in his mantle, 
less, perhaps, to protect him from the cold than 
from the additional notice that would have been 
He 
leaped up the stone steps by two at a time, and 


happiness. 


drawn upon him by his dainty apparel 


said, hurriedly, to Maso, who met him, 
Where is the damigella ?” 
“In the library : she is quite 
Monna Brigida and Messer 
ready there with Ser 


and 
Jernardo are al- 


ready, 


3raccio, but none of the 
rest of the company.” 

‘** Ask her to give me a few minutes alone; I 
will await her in the sa/otto.” 

Tito entered a room which had been fitted up 
in the utmost contrast with the half-pallid, half- 
The 


brightly frescoed with ‘“ caprices” 


sombre tints of the library. walls were 
of nymphs 
and loves sporting under the blue among flowers 
and birds. The only furniture besides the red 
leather seats and the central table were two 
tall white vases, and a young faun playing the 
flute, modeled by a promising youth named 
Michelangelo Buonarotti. It was a room that 
gave a sense of being in the sunny open air. 
Tito kept his mantle round him, and looked 
toward the door. It was not long before Romola 
entered, all white and gold, more than ever like 
a tall lily. Her white silk garment was bound 
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by a golden girdle, which fell with large tassels ; 
and above that was the rippling gold of her hair, 
surmounted by the white mist of her long veil, 
which was fastened on her brow by a band of 
pearls, the gift of Bernardo del Nero, and was 
now parted off her face so that it all floated 
backward. 

‘6 Regina said Tito, as he took her 
hand and kissed it, still keeping his mantle 
round him. He could not help going backward 
to look at her again, while she stood in calm de- 
light, with that exquisite self-consciousness which 
rises under the gaze of admiring love. 

**Romola, will you show me the next room 
now?” said Tito, checking himself with the re- 
membrance that the time might be short. ‘‘ You 
said I should see it when you had arranged every 
thing.” 

Without speaking she led the way into a long 
narrow room, painted brightly like the other, 
but only with birds and flowers. The furniture 
in it was all old; there were old faded objects 
for feminine use or ornament, arranged in an 
open cabinet between the two narrow windows ; 
above the cabinet was the portrait of Romola’s 
mother; and below this, on the top of the cabin- 
et, stood the crucifix which Romola had brought 
from San Marco. 

‘*T have brought something under my man- 
tle,”’ said Tito, smiling; and throwing off the 
large loose garment, he showed the little taber- 
nacle which had been painted by Piero di Cosi- 
mo. The painter had carried out Tito’s inten- 
tion charmingly, and so far had atoned for his 
long delay. ‘Do you know what this is for, 
my Romola?” added Tito, taking her by the 
hand, and leading her toward the cabinet. ‘It 
is a little shrine, which is to hide away from you 
forever that remembrancer of You 
have done with sadness now; and we will bury 
all images of it—bury them in a tomb of joy. 
See!” 

A slight quiver passed across Romola’s face 
as Tito took hold of the crucifix. But she had 
no wish to prevent his purpose; on the con- 
trary, she herself wished to subdue certain im- 
portunate memories and questionings which still 
flitted like unexplained shadows across her hap- 
pier thought. 

He opened the triptych and placed the crucifix 
within the central space; then closing it again, 
taking out the key, and setting the little taber- 
nacle in the spot where the crucifix had stood, 
said : 

‘** Now, Romola, look and see if you are satis- 
fied with the portraits old Piero has made of us. 
Is it not a dainty device? and the credit of 
choosing it is mine.” 

** Ah, it is you—it is perfect!” said Romola, 
looking with moist joyful eyes at the miniature 
Bacchus, with his purple clusters. ‘* And I am 
Ariadne, and you are crowning me! Yes, it is 
true, Tito; you have crowned my poor life.” 

They held each other’s hands while she spoke, 
and both looked at their imaged selves. But 
the reality was far more beautiful; she all lily- 


mia !”’ 


sadness. 
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white and golden, and he with his dark glowing 
beauty above the purple red-bordered tunic. 

‘*And it was our good strange Piero who 
painted it?” said Romola. “* Did you put it into 
his head to paint me as Antigone, that he mig 
have my likeness for this ?” 

‘*No, it was he who made my getting leave 
for him to paint you and your father 
tion of his doing this for me.” 

Ah, 1 see 
your precious ring for. I perceived 1 
some cunning plan to give me pleasure.” 

Tito did not blench. Romola’s little illusions 
about himself had long ceased to cause him ay 
thing but satisfaction. He only smiled and : 

‘“*T might have spared my ring; Pi ; 
accept no money from me; he thinks himself 
paid by painting you. And now, while I am 
away, you will look every day at those pretty 
symbols of our life together—the ship on 
calm sea, and the ivy that never withers, a1 
those Loves that have left off wounding us and 
shower soft petals that are like our kisses; an 
the leopards and tigers, they are the troubles of 
your life that are all quelled now; and th 
strange sea-monsters, with their merry 
let us see—they are the dull passages in the 
heavy books, which have begun to be amusing 
since we have sat by each other. 

“‘ Tito mio!” said Romola, in a half laugh- 
ing voice of love; ‘‘but you will give me the 
key ?” she added, holding out her hand for it. 

‘*Not at all!” said Tito, with playful deci 
sion, opening his scarsella and dropping in th: 
little key. ‘*I shall drown it in the Arno.’ 

‘* But if I ever wanted to look at the crucifix 
again ?” 

‘* Ah! for that very reason it is hid 
hidden by these images of youth and joy 

He pressed a light kiss on her brow, and she 
said no more, ready to submit, like all 
souls, when she felt no valid reason for 
ance. 

And then they joined the waiting company, 
which made a dignified little procession 
passed along the Ponte Rubaconte toward S 
ta Croce. Slowly it passed, for Bardo, unac- 
customed for years to leave his own house, walk- 
ed with a more timid step than usual; and that 
slow pace suited well with the gouty dignity of 
Messer Bartolommeo Scala, who graced the oc- 
casion by his presence, along with his daughter 
Alessandra. It was customary to have very 
long troops of kindred and friends at the spo- 
salizio, or betrothal, and it had even been found 
necessary in time past to limit the number by 
law to no more than four hundred—two hundred 
on each side; for since the guests were all feast- 
ed after this initial ceremony, as well as after 
the nozze, or marriage, the very first stage of 
matrimony had become a ruinous expense, as 
that scholarly Benedict, Leonardo Bruno, com- 
plained in his own case. But Bardo, who in 
his poverty had kept himself proudly free from 
any appearance of claiming the advantages at- 
tached to a powerful family name, would have 


a CC 


now what it was you gave | 


had 


the 


eves— 


len— 


strong 


resist- 


an- 
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no invitations given on the strength of mere | 
friendship; and the modest procession of twen- 
tv that followed the sposi were, with three or 
four exceptions, friends of Bardo’s and 'Tito’s, 
selected on personal grounds. 

Bernardo del Nero walked as a vanguard be- 
3ardo, who was led on the right by Tito, 
while Romola held her father’s other hand. Bar- 
do had himself been married at Santa Croce, 
ind had insisted on Romola’s being betrothed 
and married there rather than in the little church | 
of Santa Lucia close by their house, because he | 
had acomplete mental vision of the grand church | 
where he hoped that a burial might be granted | 


fore 


him among the Florentines who had deserved | - 


well. Happily the way was short and direct, 
and lay aloof from the loudest riot of the Car- 
nival, if only they could return before any dances 
or shows began in the great piazza of Santa 
Croce. The west was red as they passed the 
bridge, and shed a mellow light on the pretty 
procession, which had a touch of solemnity in 
the presence of the blind father. But when the 
ceremony was over, and Tito and Romola came 
out on to the broad steps of the church, with 
the golden links of destiny on their fingers, the 
evening had deepened into struggling starlight | 
and the servants had their torches lit. 

As they came out a strange dreary chant, as 
of a Miserere, met their ears, and they saw that 
at the extreme end of the piazza there seemed 
to be a stream of people impelled by something 
approaching from the Borgo de’ Greci. 

‘Tt is one of their masked processions, I sup- 
pose,” said Tito, who was now alone with Romo- 
la, while Bernardo took charge of Bardo. | 

And as he spoke there came slowly into view, | 
at a height far above the heads of the onlookers, 
a huge and ghastly image of Winged Time with | 
his scythe and hour-glass, surrounded by his 
winged children, the Hours. He was mounted 
on a high car completely covered with black, 
and the bullocks that drew the car were also 
covered with black, their horns alone standing 
out white above the gloom; so that in the som- 
bre shadow of the houses it seemed to those at 
a distance as if Time and his children were ap- 
paritions floating through the air. And behind 
them came what looked like a troop of the sheet- 
ed dead gliding above blackness. And as they 
glided slowly they chanted in a wailing strain. 

A cold horror seized on Romola, for at the | 
first moment it seemed as if her brother’s vision, 
which could never be effaced from her mind, | 
was being half fulfilled. She clung to Tito, | 
who, divining what was in her thoughts, said: | 

‘“* What dismal fooling sometimes pleases your | 
Florentines! Doubtless this is an invention of 
Piero di Cosimo, who loves such grim merri- | 
ment.” 

‘*Tito, I wish it had not happened. It will 
deepen the images of that vision which I would 
fain be rid of.” 

‘*Nay, Romola, you will look only at the 
images of our happiness now. I have locked 
all sadness away from you.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| what ? 
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** But it is still there—it is only hidden,” said 
Romola, in a low tone, hardly conscious that 
she spoke. 

“See, they are all gone now!” said Tito. 
‘** You will forget this ghastly mummery when 
we sre in the light and can see each other’s 
My Ariadne must never look backward 
now—only forward to Easter, when she will tri- 
umph with her Care-dispeller.” 


eyes. 





RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A LIFE. 

| AVING lived for forty-seven years of my life 

(I am now fifty-eight) in that peculiar cir- 
cle of English society in which the middle class- 
es somehow blend with the upper—a circle in 
which the artist and the soldier become connect- 
ed with royalty and all those intermediate varie- 
ties of rank which go to make up an aristocracy 
—I have never attaclied much value to the acci- 
dents which have continually brought me into 
contact with some of the most remarkable peo- 
ple of the present century. But I find myself 
now a member of a lettered community to whom 
nothing is indifferent which relates to the men 
and women who have filled a certain space in 


the world’s thought, and I therefore ransack the 


stores of my memory to supply a few pages of 
pleasant reading to the manifold admirers of 
Harper's Magazine. There may not be much 
in these souvenirs to cast light on character or 


| alter the impressions already received of the dis- 


tinguished individuals I shall bring on the tapis ; 
but they all have the advantage of being quite 
true, and new. 


GEORGE Ill. 


I have placed George III. at the head of my 
list. Why? Not that I ever saw him, to my 
recollection, but because he is associated in my 
mind with an act of kindness to my relative, 
Mrs. Siddons, the illustrious tragédienne, which 
I heard described, in long after years, by 
second son George. She was a reader to the 
Royal Family. Early in 1808 the King enter- 
ed the room where she was engaged with one of 
the princesses. Her son George was with her. 

‘* Ha! who’s this? who’s this?” 
the monarch. 

‘* My son, your Majesty.” 

** What do you intend to do with him? what? 


her 


exclaimed 


No actor—no—only one Siddons—only 
one Siddons !” 
Mrs. S. replied that she had not determined 


| upon any profession for him. 


‘* Send him to India—India—fine place—very 
fine place—make a fortune there.” 
The tragédienne had not interest enough to ob- 


| tain an appointment for him in the India serv- 


ice. The King abruptly left the room; presently 
returning, he handed her a letter written by Sir 
Herbert Taylor, and signed by himself, directing 
that one of the best civil appointments should 
be given to Mr. George Siddons. Campbell 
mentions the fact of the appointment being thus 
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bestowed, but does not give the characteristic 
language of the kind-hearted, obstinate old mon- 
arch. George Siddons went to India, and re- 
mained there nearly forty years. He latterly 
held the lucrative office of Collector of Customs. 
He was a polished, high-minded gentleman, well 
read in Shakspeare, of a kind and liberal, but 
not of an energetic temperament, or he would 
have advanced, under Court auspices, to the 
highest position under the Government. 


: MRS. SIDDONS. 

I saw Mrs. Siddons act twice—once in Lady 
Macbeth and once in Queen Katharine; but I 
often, when a boy, heard her read in private. 
She has never been approached in either of the 
characters I have named. She played three or 
four times after her formal retirement from the 
stage, and always for the benefit of her younger 
brother, Charles Kemble, excepting on the first 
occasion of my seeing her, in 1816, when she 
returned for one night, at the request of Prince 
Leopold, now King of the Belgians, and the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. I was behind 
the scenes, down near the proscenium, peeping 
through one of the old doors which then flanked 
the fore-part of the stage. I watched with a 
thrill of terror the wondrous expression of Lady 
Macbeth’s countenance; I saw as plainly as I 
see the paper on which I now write that she 
had made up her mind to have Duncan murder- 
ed, but wished her husband to participate in the 
act which was to make them temporally great. 
‘Thy face, my Thane,” etc., was uttered in 
soul-searching tones, and John Kemble, who 
played Macbeth, hung his head as if he could 
not withstand her penetrating gaze or the lan- 
guage which interpreted aright the ambitious 
whisperings of his own heart. The Princess 
Charlotte and her consort expressed themselves 
delighted and grateful when the performance 
was over, and as I was standing by when her 
Royal Highness spoke her thanks, I received, 
for my own share in looking on, a gracious smile. 
People must live under a monarchy to appreci- 
ate the charm of a princely courtesy ! 

Mrs. Siddons’s Queen Katharine was as great 
& personation every way as her Lady Macbeth. 
The famous passage, ‘‘ Lord Cardinal, to you I 
speak!” which Harlowe has represented her in 
the act of uttering, invariably elicited seven dis- 


tinct rounds of applause, during which she nev- | 


er altered her magnificent pose, and so gave 
time to the artist to study all the accessories of 
the group. But it was neither the commanding 
attitude nor the lofty tone which assured the 
nightly burst of enthusiasm. It was the man- 


ner in which Katharine shrunk from Campeius, | 


and waved him off, preparatory to the grand 
enunciation of her special appeal to Wolsey 
which made the ensemb/e so sublime. 


? 


JOHN KEMBLE.—EDMUND KEAN. 


John Kemble was very great on the stage to 


the last moment of his career; but the public | 
had got tired of his classicality and forsook him | 


| wife. 
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for the more brilliant style of Edmund Kean, 
whose marvelous performances of Richard TI] 
Othello, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, Bertram 
Ludovico Sforza, Macbeth, Richard of York. 0 d 
tavian, and Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, it was my 
great happiness to see. But I could 1 ; 
Kean personally. He was esteemed “a 


t | 


fellow,” and I observed that Sheridan and Lord 
Byron (then on the Drury Lane Commit 
Management) petted the saviour of th 
erty a good deal, but his habits and general « 


panions were low. John Kemble was not averse 
to ‘*potations pottle deep,” which certainly e 
feebled his constitution and prematurely j 
stroyed his mighty artistic powers and energies: 
yet, to my youthful apprehension, there was a 
wide difference between drinking port-wine with 
noblemen at their own dwellings, and soakir 
gin and water in the Coal Hole Tavern with in 
ferior players and sporting satellites. 


BYRON.—SHERIDAN.—LADY LOVELACE, 


I spoke to Lord Byron once, or, rather, he 
spoke tome. It was in 1815. Sheridan took 
me with him to Drury Lane, and between t! 
acts of a play he led me into the saloon at th 
back of the boxes. Lord Byron, in a dark-blue 
dress coat, broad white trowsers, his shirt-collar 
turned down, his digits encased in kid gloves, 
and a hat under hiis arm, was leaning in a studied 
attitude against a pillar. Sheridan led me up 
to him—mentioned who I was—and instantly 
moved away. Byron said something to mea 
the “dim religious light” of the saloon, and a 
I saw Sheridan going away I ran after hi 
suspect I was not the only one after the poor 
hunted debtor that night, which may h 
counted for his rapid exit. Byron followed 
We got into the Green Room. The two an 
again spoke, Byron quoted some poetry 
dan exclaimed ‘‘ Nonsense!” or ‘‘ Humbug! 

I forget which—and hurried me away. I n 
saw either of these remarkable men again. 

In the following year Sheridan passed away, 
and Byron married and then parted from his 
Whatever may have been the real causes 
of their separation, Lady Byron always enter- 
tained the highest reverence for his genius. For- 
ty years later I paid a visit to Lady Lovelace 
(“ Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart! 
and on my remarking to one of her boys, in the 
library, that I was surprised at the absence of 
Lord Byron’s works, he said, ‘* Yh, gran’ma has 
them in a library all to themselves. She won't 
allow grandpa’s works to be associated with oth- 
ers.” He said this with perfect childlike sim- 
plicity. 

NAPOLEON I. 


Four years now elapsed, during which period 


| I was at a French college learning the art-mili- 
| tary, and the science (so difficult to an English 
youth) of living upon soup maigre and haricots. 


And then I was sent to India to fight the battles 
of the East India Company. 
Our ship was one of those selected to pay pe- 
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riodical visits to St. Helena, and carry supplies 
for the ships of war at the station and for the 
imperial exile and his suite. Major Parlby, 
an officer of the Madras army, who was one of 
my fellow-passengers, sought permission to pay 
his respects to *‘ General Bonaparte.” Sir Hud- 
con Lowe sent to inquire if it would be agree- 
able to the unhappy prisoner to receive a party 
of English officers. It did please him. I ac- 
companied Major Parlby, with three other offi- 
cers, one a Captain in the navy. Napoleon's 
:ppearance distressed me. I believed him to 
have been a tyrant, the bitterest enemy of En- 
gland, the most selfish of all successful military 
veniuses, a sanguinary monster who was respons- 
ible for an immense amount of bloodshed, and 
But his 
melancholy pierced me, his graceful, paternal 
manner fascinated me. At the close of the in- 
terview, he said to me, ‘** Vous allez commencer 
”—** You are about to be- 
gin your military career, may it have a happier 
termination than mine!” I stifled my emotions 
for the moment, but the words often brought 
tears up from my heart in after-years. From 
the date of that interesting interview I could 
understand the influence of Napoleon over all 
around him. 


vor} properly a détenu at St. Helena. 


votre carriere militaire 


BISHOP HEBER. 


Seven years passed in India in the perform- 
ance of military and magisterial duties (for the 
paucity of civil officers imposed even upon sub- 
alterns responsible judicial offices) shut me out 
of the society to which I had been accustomed, 
and I began to despair of ever seeing anybody 
of the least European note again, when accident 
brought me vis-a-vis with the admirable Reginald 
Heber. I went to Bombay from the fortress of 
Severndroog, where I was on duty, to enjoy a 
month’s leave of absence. There was an ama- 
teur theatre in the town, and being so slim that 
I could have ‘“‘crept through an Alderman’s 


thumb ring,”’ I was invited to play Lady Percy 


in Henry IV. (‘‘a plague upon sighing and grief,” 
I am now fitter for Falstaff!) 
invitation. A few days later Bishop Heber ar- 
rived to visit the western part of his diocese, 
which then comprehended all India. I called 
to pay my respects. Having known my illus- 
trious relative, he asked me to dinner. I stated 
that I was pledged to play Lady Percy. ‘Oh, 
how sorry I am,” he exclaimed, “that I did not 
know there was to be a play! I would have 
fixed my party for another day. I have invited 
the Governor, the Judges, the Commander-in- 
Chief—can I put them off?” My reply was, 
**Certainly not, my Lord!” ‘ Well,” he re- 
joined, ‘‘as I can not go myself, Mrs. Heber 
shall attend the theatre at all events.” And so 
she did. I mention the circumstance to illus- 
trate the tolerant spirit of that most benign and 
excellent man. He remained some time with 
us, preaching every Sabbath and administering 
the sacrament. How we loved him! How we 
I mean the whole society of Bombay, compris- 


I accepted the | 


ing as it did many men remarkable for their 
classical and Oriental learning) sought his rich 
and unaffected conversation ! 

One of the principal Episcopalian ministers 
had transgressed the laws, and availed himself 


_of the influence which his sacred calling con- 


ferred to corrupt the mind of the beautiful wife 
f a colonel of artillery. Heber had to investi- 
He conducted the delicate in- 
quisition with the utmost prudence; and after 
making every allowance for the infirmities of 
humanity, deemed it his duty to deprive the of- 
fending clergyman of his gown and send him to 
Europe. In his ‘‘ Journal” he charitably sup- 
pressed all mention of the delinquency he had 
been called upon to chastise. Mrs. Heber, how 
ever, a coarse-minded woman, less scrupulous 
about such matters, included the Bishop's pri- 


gate the case. 


vate remarks in a posthumous second edition of 
the ‘* Journal,” which much outraged the feel- 
ings of the families concerned, and revived the 
sort of scandal on which small communities sub- 
sist. 


ELLISTON.—-WALLACK, 


From India I returned to England in 1826. 
The first night after my arrival I went to Drury 
Lane Theatre to see Elliston play Falstaff. <A 
more unctuous knight it would be difficult te 
conceive. Macready was the impetuous Hot- 
spur, and James W. Wallack, who has so wor- 
thily upheld the legitimste drama in America, 
was the Prince. I need not say it was a fine 
chivalrous piece of acting on Wallack’s part. 
Elliston, however, ruined the play and himself 
by falling on the stage dead-drunk when he came 
to the passage—‘‘ Hal, if thou seest me down in 
the battle, and bestridest me so, ’tis a point of 
friendship.” Elliston had not that hold upon 
the affections of the public which made them 
tolerant of the escapades of a Cooke or a Kean. 
One transgression annihilated his theatrical ca- 
reer. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


Pressed by the relatives of a brother officer to 
pay a visit to Scotland, I proceeded in August, 
1826, to Edinburgh, and became the guest of my 
friend, the Rev. E. Ramsay, now the beloved Dear 
Ramsay, whose late works on Scottish characte1 
and phraseology have created so much interest 


both in England and America. Mr. Ramsay 
showed me the lions of the modern Athens, then 
comprising Jeffrey, Christopher North, Andrew 
Thomson, and Sir Walter Scott. I was intro- 
duced to Scott at the Sessions House. I shall 
never forget the impression he made on me. 
When we entered the Court the judges had risen, 
the people, the advocates, the writers, etc., had 
dispersed. We stood 
for a few moments watching him. Presently he 
looked up. The light from his keen, dark eyes 
shot through me. I insensibly acknowledged 
the presence of a mighty spirit. He rose, limp- 
ed toward us. Mr. Ramsay presented me. Sir 
Walter took my hand. 


Scott sat alone, writing. 
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**Eh, a soldier, eh! To judge from your 
countenance I should say a good comic actor 
spoiled !” 

I don’t think that I quite relished the compli- 
ment, for I loved the military better than the 
theatrical profession. At the same time, as an 
amateur performer at our India theatres, I was 
not altogether displeased with this tribute to my 
hisirionic capacity. Sir Walter dined with us 
thatday. ‘The conversation was so purely local, 
referring to people and things quite foreign to 
me, that I sat silent, merely saying to myself, 
“Well, only think, I am sitting at the same 
table with the author of ‘ Waverley !’” 

I was subsequently invited to Abbotsford, and 
enjoyed the day very much indeed. Sir Walter 
had a story to tell about every dagger and ev- 
ery quaigh. 
his stories to the old ciceroni who show stran- 
gers about the house. We should not have such 
replies as, ‘‘I dinna ken,” to every other ques- 
tion put by anxious tourists. 


GEORGE CANNING.—NAPOLEON PORTRAITS. 
A letter from Calcutta, offering me a valuable 
appointment as editor of a daily paper, recalled 
me from Scotland. I could not, however, think 
of returning to the East until I had visited 
France. And, by a happy accident, Mr. Can- 
ning, the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was induced to invite me to accompany him on 
a visit he was about to meke to our Embassa- 
dor, the late Lord Granville. I remember that 
the simplicity of Mr. Canning’s attire (he al- 
ways wore black, and a white cravat), destitute 
of orders and decorations of any kind, attracted 
much of the attention of the French noblesse, 
returned emigrés of the Polignac and Artois 
cast, who were covered with stars and ribbons. 
But the event of the greatest interest to me 
during that brief visit to Paris was the removal 
of the prohibition of the sale of portraits and 
busts of Napoleon. From 1815 until 1826 the 
French populace had not been permitted to look 
upon the effigies of their former idol. Bourbon 
timidity, augmented by Bourbon folly and mis- 
government, had at first created an apprehension 
that the sight of the well-known and once well- 
loved countenance would revive all the old sym- 
pathies with the Consulate and the Empire, and 
endanger the stability of the throne. But ten 
years, it was fancied, would suffice to efface all 
reminiscences of the false glory in which France 
had reveled, and that now the old features might 
be contemplated with placidity. The decree went 
forth. The day was beautiful. I sallied out 
for a stroll. At every step I came upon a shop 
where portraits of Napoleon, under every variety 
of circumstance, were exposed for sale. The 
bronze stores were beset by crowds purchasing 
equestrian figures of the Emperor—miniature 
Vendéme columns, busts with the petit cha- 
peau, busts with the laurel crown, busts with 
the bare head and the thin hair so picturesquely 
described by Lamartine. In the Boulevards old 
soldiers, with tears in their eyes, bought rude col- 


It is a pity he did not transmit | 
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ored lithographs of /e petit caporal—* et 
Charles X, 


» voyer 
vous, le redingote gris! rose im. 


| mensely in the good opinion of the French peo- 


ple through this concession to their smothered 
love. He was believed, and not unrea ] 
to be much under the influence of the Jesuits. 
yet, on the night of the exposé of the Napole nic 
images, I saw Turtuffe at the Théatre Fran ais, 
with Madame Mars for Dorine— ineffaceable 
recollection !—and when the Huissier said, 
“Nous vivons sous un Prince ennemi de la crime!” 
the house rang with acclamations. I sat in Mr 
Canning’s box, and he applauded as earnestly 


sonably, 


any one in the parterre or paradis ; but I do not 
believe he thought Charles X. so thorou; 


Indeed 


opposed to the villainy of the cadlotins. 
I am sure he did not. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION.—SKRZNECKI, 


Back to India for three more years, and then 


a long, long journey on horseback through Per- 


|sia, Turkey, Russia, Germany, Hanover, and 
| Holland, and so across the channel to England. 
| But there was one stoppage on the way. It was 


1830. The flames of revolution were burning 
in France, in Holland, and in Poland. An 
army of 30,000 Poles, led by the brave Skrznecki, 
was endeavoring to assist the claims of the op- 
pressed, involuntary subjects of the Czar to a 
rational measure of liberty; and an army of 
200,000 Russians maintained the ascendency of 
the autocrat. ‘ihe struggle was brief and san- 
guinary. The fate of Poland was sealed on th 
fields of Ostrolenka and Gronow. Inspired with 
a wish to sce more service and to fight for the 
cause of liberty, I managed to join the Polish 
army, only in time to share in its retreat and 
dispersion. Skrznecki received Austrian pro- 
tection at Linz, and I subsequently joined him 
there. He was the noblest fellow I ever knew— 
the finest soldier, the most polished gentleman, 
the most truly religious man. Many a happy 
evening did I pass in his company. Like every 
earnest Roman Catholic he was a sincere propa- 
gandist, and believed there was no chance what- 
ever for heretics excepting in repentance and apos- 
tasy. He made magnificent efforts to convert 
me, and was surprised if not indignant that I was 
not satisfied with ‘* / faut croire !” as a clench- 
ing argument in favor of transubstantiation. 

My time becoming short, I tere myself away to 
continue my equestrian tour into Bohemia and 
Prussia, and when I got to Berlin and met old 
Count Mostowka, who had been Governor of 
Warsaw, we often spoke of our common friend 
Skrznecki. ‘‘ Ah,” said the Count, ‘‘ he was an 
admirable general! He only needed one qualifi- 
cation to make him great—success!” Skrznecki 
subsequently removed to Belgium and obtained 
a commard in Leopold's army. He brought it 
into a high state of discipline, and from what I 
afterward saw of that army in the camp at Bever- 
loo, I should say that es braves Belges of to- 
day will not imitate their illustrious predecessors 
of Waterloo should events call them into the 
field. 
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FANNY KEMBLE. 

[ did not reach London until the spring of 
1832, and had just time to see Fanny Kemble 
play Julia in the ** Hunchback.” 

‘*Do it! nor leave the act to me!” 

There was the ring of the rich old metal again! 
[ gloried in her just success, but having to leave 
London early the next morning I could not pay 
my respects. My stay in England was very brief, 
only just long enough to dine with my ‘‘ Hon- 
orable Masters,” the East India Directors, and 
to appear at some of the literary coteries where 
poor ‘*L. E. L.,” Jerdan, T. K. Hervey, Ains- 
worth, S. Lover, Marryatt, Mrs. Crawford, D. 
L. Richardson, St. John, and similar ‘ small 
fry of literature,” were wont to assemble. 

MACAULAY AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

On resuming my editorial duties in India I 
had the happiness to become acquainted with 
Macaulay, whose friendship I afterward enjoyed 
to within a few days of his death. Macaulay 
was sent out to India by the Whig Government, 
with an appointment of £10,000 per annum, in 
recompense of a splendid speech he had made on 
the Reform Bill, and another on the Bill for re- 
newing the East India Company’s charter. The 
appointment was that of president of a law com- 
mission whose business it was to prepare a code 
f laws adapted to the heterogeneous community 
of British India. Down to 1833 justice was ad- 
ministered after the principles of the Common 
Law of England, modified to meet Hindoo usage 
and Mohammedan law. Out of this system, 
with all its attendant precedents, government 
regulations, exceptions, etc., a complication had 
arisen which set all attempt to proceed upon 
equitable principles completely at defiance. The 
courts were a scene of chaos. Macaulay and 
his compeers—able law-officers and financiers 
drawn from different parts of Indiz—were to re- 
store order and uniformity. They began by call- 
ing for returns, reports, statements, and similar 
documentary machinery which was to form the 
basis and leverage of their operations. Mac- 
aulay saw that at least a twelvemonth would 
elapse before a sufficiency could be collected 
from the various functionaries scattered over In- 
dia wherewith to make a beginning. 

He accordingly determined to pass his time in 
drawing his salary and writing for the Edin- 
burgh Review! We began with his famous criti- 


cism on the ‘* Life of Sir James Mackintosh” by | 


hisson. Macaulay loved the father—every one 
loved Mackintosh who knew him—and de- 
spised the son. I met Macaulay at dinner at 
Lord William Bentinck’s, and having been intro- 
duced to him by Mr. George Siddons, we got 
into conversation. He had finished the article, 
he said, and he wished to send it to England. 
Safety required that it should be sent in tripli- 
cate. But he disliked the labor of transcription, 





came to my office with the manuscript. It was 
in a fine bold hand, upon foolscap paper. I con- 
signed it to my head printer. When I read the 
proofs I was so much struck with the beauty and 
power of the whole composition that I entreated 
Macaulay’s permission to reprint it in my news- 
paper, in anticipation of the appearance in India 
of the Edinburgh Review. Impossible ! The 
editor of the Edinburgh was a despot in his way. 
He would probably expunge a large portion of 
the article, either from want of space, or a dis- 
agreement in opinion with the author. I could 
hardly believe this possible, but I dared not press 
the point, and Macaulay ultimately proved to 
be right. Napier cut away fourteen pages! 


MACAULAY IN INDIA. 


Macaulay now resolved to write a History of 
India, and with this view began to visit remark- 
able localities and to collect rare material. He 
was distressed that no vestige of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta remaine¢, for the sufferings of the 
prisoners on that dreadful night, which he has 
so powerfully described in his sketch of Lord 
Clive, filled his imagination. He was, if possi- 
ble, more dismayed when he found that the field 
of Plassey, the scene of Clive’s victory over 
Suraj-oo-Dowlah, which has been said to have 
laid the foundation of the British empire in In- 
dia, had been entirely washed away in the over- 
flowings of the Ganges. He was fain, therefore, 
to content himself with a visit to Benares, ren- 
dered memorable by the courage displayed by 
Warren Hastings in his contest with Cheyt 
Sing, and a close examination of the multitudi- 
nous records placed at his command. Macaulay 
returned to England in 1837, having enjoyed his 
salary for three years, and accumulated material 
for those admirable sketches of Hastings and 
Clive which he found occasion to publish in the 
Edinburgh in 1840 and 1841, when Gleig’s and 
Malcolm’s books afforded him the means of 
showing how much more vivid a biographer the 
critic could be than the men who professed to 
write the lives of distinguished individuals. No 
one remembers or quotes Gleig’s ‘‘ Warren Hast- 
ings ;”’ few persons treasure Malcolm’s ‘‘ Clive;” 
but who has not read Macaulay’s splendid epit- 
omes ? 

Macaulay’s departure from India was not re- 
gretted. He led a comparatively secluded life, 
in the society of his sister and her husband, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who afterward became Governor of Madras. His 
only public act was to draft a scheme of law 
which deprived the European settler of the right 
he had thitherto enjoyed of appealing from the 
courts in the interior to the Supreme Court of 


| Judicature at the presidencies of Bengal, Mad- 


and he could not depend upon the native copy- | 


ists, 
him ? 


Would I print half a dozen copies for 
Of course I would. The next day he 


| The Act was called ‘* The Black Act.” 


ras, and Bombay. The effect of this was to 
place the European planter at the mercy of the 
native judges (Hindoos and Mohammedans), 
whose local connections biased their judgments, 
even if they were not accessible to corruption. 
It drew 
forth innumerable remonstrances. 
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I afterward saw much of Mi ack valay in England. 
He was greatly pleased with his elevation to the 
peerage. It was a tribute, he said, to literary 
reputation, and formed a good precedent. He 
regretted that Addison—whose memory above 
that of all men he venerated—had not died an 
earl. Macaulay was very susceptible of affec- 
tionate impressions, but he only loved high 
moral worth. His epitaphs on Lord William 
Bentinck, the enlightened Governor-General of 
India, and Sir Benjamin Malkin, a judge, suffi- 
ciently demonstrate the fervor and tenderness 
of his attachments. 


SIR WILLOUGHBY COTTON.—THE HAVELOCKS.— 
LADY SALE. 

At the close of 1838, although I had now laid 
aside the sword altogether for the service of 
Captain Pen, I could not resist the temptation 
to ask permission to join the army which was 
about to march into Afghanistan, ostensibly to 
replace Shah Shujah upon the throne, but in 
reality to checkmate the Russians, who, 
the Persians as the monkey used the cat’s-paw, 
were stealthily advancing their physical and 
moral power toward the confines of India. My 
friend, General Sir Willoughby Cotton, was 
placed in command of one of the divisions of 
the army, and he very kindly invited me to join 
his staff. I accordingly engaged a palanquin 
and bearers, and in about ten or twelve days 
contrived to get over 1100 miles of ground, the 
last 300 through a country wasted by famine and 
the march of 15,000 men with their thousands 
of followers. 

I was very cordially received by Sir Willough- 
by Cotton, and by him was introduced to Henry 
Havelock, then only a captain of infantry, and 
aid-de-camp to Sir Willoughby. Cotton was a 
man of fashion: he had, in his earlier days, 
been an aid and companion of George the 
Fourth, whose manner he “imitated, and of 


using 


| and we became such good friends that sh« 


whose peculiarities he had a large fund of anec- | 


dote. But Cotton was a good soldier neverthe- 
less. He had served in the Peninsula, under 
Wellington, who esteemed his military talents ; 
he had 


1 also commanded a brigade in the Bur- 


mese war of 1824-25, and during the latter oper- | 


ation had formed the acquaintance of Henry 
Havelock, in whom he at once discovered high 
military qualities. 
one small sleeping tent attached to his banquet- 
ing marquee, 
tent, and thus arose an intimacy, the stronger, 
perhaps, that we were so unlike each other in 
every I admired and respected him, 
and he tolerated me. He was grave and thought- 
ful, pious, brave, judicious. Always poor, be- 
cause he married early in life, he had been un- 


respect. 


Havelock invited me to share his | 


able to return to England when his regiments | 


were recalled, and therefore obtained a transfer 
to the relieving regiment, which carried him to 
the bottom of the list of lieutenants. This oc- 
curring twice, he was forty years of age, or 
thereabout, before he obtained a company. 
Though rather taciturn in society, Havelock | 


}onel Dubois, 


ae 


was a cheerful companion in the tent and the 
morning ride. His mind was well s i 
used to tell him that the Bible and the rom 
of War would form his library when he 1 
from the service; but this was only 
for no one was nottes read in his tory 
poets. 
tion of Oliver Cc sana Meet nies: | I 
mutual beau-ideal of the pure patriot and 
ful leader was George Washington. H;: 
vastly admired the Duke of Wellingt 
had the Duke been a moral man he probs 
would have been preferred to Washington. 
Havelock’s brother, William, was a soldier of 
a very different stamp to himself. He was ; 
dear fellow, notwithstanding. Chivalrous, day 
ing, frank, generous, he was the idol of his 
ment when in Spain. Napier records an 
stance of his intrepidity. But he 
and in later years when he rose to command be- 
came a very martinet. He was killed 
head of the 14th Light Dragoons in an ; 
with the Sikhs at Ramnagur. Charles 
lock, a third brother, and a good soldier, i 
I believe, in America. At least I 
seeing it stated that his services had 
cepted by President Lincoln. 
During my stay with the army of Afghanis- 
an I formed the acquaintance of Lady Sale, 


badinage 


Was rash 


remember 


been ac- 


InSsist- 
ed on my sharing her elephant howdah during a 
review of the army before Runjeet Singh, t 
ruler of the Punjab. Florentia Sale was at this 
time a burly lady of middle age; a strong-mi 
ed woman, whose manners smacked of a barr: 
education. She was the deity of the 13t! 
Infantry, which her husband, Sir Robert, 
manded, and when I drew her attention to tl 
steady marching of the 3d Buffs (who, as Run- 
jeet said, ‘‘moved like one wall’’), she took a 
pinch of snuff and exclaimed, “ Ah, wel l, give 
me the Light Infantry any day. I don’t care 
for the marching. The fighting’s what I look 
at!” The history of Lady Sale’s captivity among 
the Afghans has been told by herself. They 
dramatized the incidents of the war at one of our 
London theatres a few years later, and I could 
not help being much amused when I saw her 
ladyship represented by a spare young lady of 


com- 


twenty—a veritable heroine—bestriding a whit 
As Sir Willoughby had only | 


charger and tearing up impassable rocks, lea} "0 
terrific chasms, three feet wide and four feet dee} 
and achieving with sword and pistol more deeds 
of daring than Turk Gregory or Paul Jones. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


The year 1843 found me «again in England, 
after a long tour through Egypt, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. Presented to Louis Philippe, 
I was admitted to the privilege of some conver- 
sation with him. He was curious to know th 
exact position of the French in India. A Col- 
whilom barber to the King ol 


| Oude, had been received as an envoy from that 


; ; le 
wretched sovereign, and cramming the French 
King with representations of the anxiety of the 





r of Oude—a miserable sensualist, who left 
iis Vizier all state affairs—to form an alli- 
» with Fra ec, 

res px reelain. 


received a cross and a service 

Louis Philippe, astute as 
s, had been singularly impressed with 
ss statement, which it gave me very littl 
The King spoke of the 
an campaigns, the necessity for keeping a 
* Les Fran- 
des petits enfans. 
ils jourd’ hui, et jou- 
i!” and he slapped the back of his 


significantly. 


to demolish. 


my employed and amused. 
sont que 


soient amuses a 


” said he, ** né 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


n after my arrival in London I had the 
satisfaction of being introduced to the 
f Wellington. 


s’s Rooms 


A grand ball was given 
it was called Zhe Waverley 
1 its leading feature consisted in the 
n of several sets of quadrilles, each of 
1 was danced by sixteen couple costumed 
prese nt the in 
The crowd at the entrance to the rooms, 
As 


shouts 


characters one of Scott’s 
vels 
he crowd within, was immense. 


the 


is t 
led frand staircase I heard 
crowd at the entrance. 
iloud, “1 wonder who they are shouting 
The Duke of Wellington my 
and supposing I had addressed him, re- 
1 in his usual dry way: a suppose it is 
r for 1 Sir!” As I saw that the 
» would have had some difficulty in making 
d of 
ball-room, I was glad to escape from my 


Turning round, 


was at 


you or J, 
through the throng to the upper en 


fusion, and atone for my apparent rudeness 
ning a path for him. When we reached 
per end he bowed to me and said, ** Thank 
I shall be glad to see you at Apsley 
ise if you are fond of pictures.” 


sir. 


THE DUKE AND WATERLOO PICTURES. 
I need not say that I allowed very few days to 
pse before I presented myself at the gate of 
mansion, which still, in its protection of iron 
ls, reminded the passer-by that the Duke had 
e found it necessary to protect his windows 
m mob fury. The Duke received me very 
kindly, and at once led me to the Waterloo gal- 
y—a long room in which he was accustomed 
innually to entertain the old heroes of the great 
light of June 18, 1815. Many of the pictures 
re the works of Wilkie, Jan Stein, Gainsbor- 
sh, ete. There were numerous portraits of 
the Duke’s companions in arms, and of Napo- 
p, whose military genius he seemed delighted 
tohonor. There was a colossal statue of Napo- 
yn at the foot of the stairs. There was but one 
picture of the battle of Waterloo in the gallery, 
d as it represented Napoleon and his staff 
with the British in the remote distance almost 
enveloped in smoke, I ventured to ask his Grace 
which was the best representation of the battle 
** All bad, Sir. A battle 
It is continual motion. I 
this becanse I could not say it was false. 
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i¢ had ever seen? 
an not be painted. 


nose 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE. 


He then 
int on the falsehoods perpet- 


It is quieter than any of the others.” 
proceeded to de 

uated by painters. 
he, ‘‘there’s Mr. Bar 
ing of my meeting with Blucher on tl 
Waterloo. It is absurd. He has 
the act of saluting with our cocked hats 
not y of it at all. 
up to me at La Belle Alliance, threw his arms 


** Now,” said ker’s paint- 
field of 
in 
That 
Blucher rushed 


maade us 


was the way 
round my neck, kissed me and 
mud! I see that Maclise 
for a fresco illustration of this « 
of Lords; but from the desc1 
in the papers, I fear it 
truth than Barker’s.”’ 
There is a picture extant 


covered me with 
has sent in a design 
vent in the House 
iptic 
will be no nearer to the 


m given of it 


of the Duke show- 
the Marchi of 
of the chief in 
I remarked, 


ing the present Duchess, 
Douro, the lo 
Waterloo. 
‘* The likeness of your Grace is go 
** Yes,” he replied ; 
that the whole 
the Marchioness to Belgium at al 
Seeing him in a chatty humor, I ventured to 
if it true that he cried out, ‘* Up 
Guards and at them!” at the crisis of Waterloo 
He said: ‘* It stands to 
a dd fool. I was a quarter of 
and couldn’t have been heard. 


of the staff called G 


ne 


ss 


iden 


alties 


‘but the de 


picture is false. er took 
Hy” 


inquire were 


reason I couldn’t be such 
a mile 
Maybe 


ards to rise 


away 
some 
out to th out 
of the corn where they were lying 

‘ Let the line a 


later occasion I fo 


merely said 
On a 
Gallery of Illustrations, ser 
himself | 
if 


All a lie,” he an red. 


there; never saw Crawfurd after he fell.” 


tures. Fora long there 


more than one—exposed 


So much for pic time 


was one—nay, for sale 
representing Lord Cardigan leaping over 
at Balaklava. When the Prince 
this he asked me, as I was standing by, whether 
Lord Cardigan really did accomplish the feat, 


exclaim- 


a gun 
of Wales saw 


and on my replying in the negative hi 
ed, ‘‘ Then why do they perpetuate such errors ?” 


AND HER SET. 


eI fell 


ecasionally 


LADY 

I had not been long in London } 
into my old circle of society, s 
Lady Blessington and D’Orsay, Louis Napoleon, 
Charles Dickens, the Napiers, Tom Hood, ete. 
The evenings passed at Kensington Gore (Lady 


BLESSINGTON 


eing 


Blessington’s) were sant enough, because 
both the host had abundance of 


conversation of the most attractive and piquant 


and hostess 
character; and you were also sure to meet some 
of the outsiders of the aristocracy, whose irregu- 
larities of life had made them the heroes or her- 
oines of innumerable adventures, and whose ac- 
quaintance was legion. It was curious to see 
so many English ladies with foreign titles. I 
could not quite understand it at first, but D’Or- 


say enlightened me. ‘‘ You see,” he observed, 
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“when an 
of Spifke ns, ¢ 


he does not like that she shall go through the 


tlishman of the honorable name 





r Snooks, separates from his wife, 


world proclaiming she is a divorcée, and so cast- 
ing discredit on his family. Therefore he pur- 
chases for her a small estate in Italy or in Ger- 
many which carries with it a feudal title, and 
thus Mrs. Snooks becomes the Baroness Fromag- 


gia, or the Cont Seccatura, or the Graatin 





Hogstleisch, and takes her place in distinguish- 
ed circles.” He introduced me to one of the 
3aronesses—an elegant woman, once rich and 
young, now in her ‘‘ uncertain” age, doing the 
literary lady upon a small pittance, an 


editing 
a quasi-fashionable journal. She was welcome 
at Lady Blessington’s as long as she praised her 
ladyship’s tedious stories, but woe betide the 
honest critic! 

Louis Napoleon—then a refugee, awaiting the 
fullness of time, and lamenting (a@ ce qu'on d 
that it should be his destiny one day to superin- 


tend the sacking of London—was a frequent 
visitor at Gore House. I met him twice or 
thrice. He was generally reserved, but what 
ever he did say was marked by strong good sense 
and originality. To his honor be it recorded 
he did not forget the hos} italities of the unfor- 
tunate Lady Blessington. When he became 
Emperor he gave D’Orsay an appointment in 
connection with the Fine Aris, and paid much 
attention to his sister, the Duchess de Gram 
mont. In 1856 I had occasion to visit Paris, 
and to seek an interview with the Emperor for 
the purpose of obtaining his patronage of an in- 
vention of a friend of mine, adapted to purposes 
of war. He was very cordial, and spoke with 
much feeling of the host and hostess of Gore 
House. 


THE NAPIERS. 


Naturally seeking military society, I was not 
long in making the acquaintance of Sir Charles 
and Sir William Napier—the one illustrious by 
his Indian conquests and his administrative ca- 
pacity, the other distinguished by his rare pow- 
ers as a military historian. They were both 
‘“‘live” men, of strong passions and prejudices, 
fearless in the expression of their sentiments, 
ani obstinate in their adherence to opinions 
once formed. William Napier, with a profusion 
of white locks, a white beard and long mustache, 
his deep-set gray eyes glaring through his spec- 


tacles over a large aquiline nose, was the very | 


impersonation of fierceness. Charles, a smaller 
man, with a milder expression, was equally ar- 
dent and uncompromising. If he anathematized 
any one—and the East India Company were fa- 
vorite objects of his wrath—he spoke with scorch- 
ing vehemence. But when these brave men and 
good soldiers were not excited by their personal 
animosities their conversation was a real treat. 
Both were accomplished scholars and men of 
world-wide experience. The new Minié rifle 
interested both brothers, yet, accustomed as they 
had been to see great victories obtained by Brown 
Bess, they could hardly reconcile themselves to 







the introduction of a “ new-fangl 
Charles, to the last, upheld the bayonet 
he feared, would be brought into d 
long shots. There was a little vanity jy 
The effectiveness of the modern rifl 
operations of the old smooth bores 
small. In this resistance to change Sir ( 
pier resembled the Duke of Ws il 
was slow to believe in improvements. 
“the knapsack question was exhaust 
well alone ;” ‘it is folly to waste 1 
periments.” Sue 


were the re} 
iven to suggested changes. It 
1849 that the Duke considered it 
an officer should be educ ated, and t 
came to the conclusion upon re¢ 


h 
l 





from a young lieutenant in which **} 
spelled with an ‘‘f,” and other ort! 


eccentricities were apparent. 


THOMAS HoOobD, 
Among the literati npon whom I 
stumbled there was, as I have said 
Poor Tom! What between his 
ings and his pecuniary troubles it 


I 





that he had so many *‘ whims and « 
command. To the last he was humoi 
very miseries were themes for his own « 
He seemed to derive comfort from t 
which his anguish gave rise. Event 
annoyances from creditors which hi 
were suggestive of bon mots. One of 
fusions was leveled at Colburn, the 
whom he never could forgive. 
Bentley were very fond of having 





thors as editors of their Magazin : 


hoping that the notorious incapac 
| 


| men for the delicate and harassir 


volving on editors, who had to sit i 

ipon all sorts of productions, woul 

than compensate d by the extra de1 

their fame would create for the period | 
was proved to be a mistake in the case of 
bell, Moore, Dickens, Bulwer, Hook 

worth; it was equally a blunder in the « 
Tom Hood. But Hood’s occupation of 1 
itorial chair in Great Marlborough Stré 
Colburn published his New Monthly M 

was not only a source of trouble in res 

his editorial incapacity, it led to the offi 
diurnally besieged by bill discounters and t 
men to whom Hood was in debt. At |! 
Tom was discharged, and obliged to seek 
treat at the J7étel Anglais, Boulogne sur 1 
To all the hungry creditors who call d at ¢ 
burn’s the answer was, ‘‘ Mr. Hood has left | 
gland ;” and at length, in a fit of spleen, ¢ 
burn (who was a little old man affecting 
nility) answered some applicants that he 
not know any body of the name of Hood.” T 
galled poor Tom, who forthwith wrote the 
lowing, and sent it over to some friends in | 
gland. Hurst, who sueceeded to the busi! 
of Colburn, entreated that it might not be pu 
lished, and I believe to this hour it has not ob- 
tained publicity : 


f 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


‘harl Dickens, 
his boy | 
he was in public. His incessant 

his amateur theatrica 

agent the 
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and the necessity he 
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sh and foreign (impelled by 
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say that his passion for the 
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Nicholas Nic kle- 
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Pathos is his forte, but 
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aa ypos of ** Nicholas Nickleby, 
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introduction to the Duke of Cambridge, tv 
Queen’s cousin, and now Commander-in-chief 
of the British army. The Duke is one of the 
kindest and high-spirited of men. 
in a regiment of dragoons, and forming at a 
very early period of his life a Hiaison with a sec- 
ond-rate danseuse, it was expected that his com- 
mand would have been distinguished by favor- 
itism and corruption. 
occupation of the office has falsified that expec 
tation. From the very commencement of his 
duties he sought the assistance of all the oldest 
and ablest Generals in the service, deferring to 


Brought up 


The whole tenor of his 


their opinions and benefiting by their experi- 
ence. He was accessible to all applicants, and 
manifested an honest anxiety to render justice 
to well-founded claims. Under him the army 
has been advanced in all the essentials of effi 
ciency. He has encouraged good marksmen, 


| marchings 


enforced the importance of continua 
out and encampments, and put an end to the 
extravagance and folly which, through the perni- 
cious example of rich young officers, were ru- 
ining the messes. At his instance the standard 
of military education has been materially raised, 


and no one, however high his birth or great the 


political claims of his family, can obtain a com- | 
° ' 


mission in the British army out of his turn, or 
until he hes passed a severe examination by able 


Professors, in the presence of the Council of 
Military Education, composed of able scientific 
officers. 

And here let me remark, to the honor of 
America, that when an inquiry was instituted by 
the British Secretary at War, five years since, 
into the state of military education throughout 
the civilized world—in view to the introduction 
of its best features into the English College at 
Sandhurst—it was found that the ‘‘ West Point 
system” was more complete and effective than 


ORLEY 


BY ANTIONY TROLLOPE.—IL 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
JOHN KENNEBY’S DOOM. 


/\N the evening but one after the trial was over 
( Mr. Moulder entertained a few friends to 
supper at his apartments in Great St. Helen’s, 
and it was generally understood that in doing so 
he intended to celebrate the triumph of Lady 
Mason. Through the whole affair he had been 
a strong partisan on her side, had expressed a 
very loud opinion in favor of Mr, Furnival, and 
had hoped that that scoundrel Dockwrath would 
get all that he deserved from the hands of Mr. 
Chaffanbrass. When the hour of Mr. Dock- 
wrath’s punishment had come he had been hard- 
ly contented, but the inadequacy of Kenneby’s 
testimony had restored him to good-humor, and 
the verdict had made him triumphant. 

‘Didn't I know it, old fellow ?” he had said, 
slapping his friend Snengkeld on the back. 


sUSTRATED BY J. E. 


| ** When such a low scoundrel as D 


{any other extant! I well rememb 


Colonel Lefroy, of the Artillery, obs I 

it not singular that the Americans. wl 

the smallest army in the world, and little ne 
of that, possess the best college and turn out ¢ 
finest soldiers?” Little did he, or any on 
foresee how heavy a demand would so 
upon the talent issuing from the W 
Point Academy by both Southerners and N 
erners, or how completely the efforts of t 


made 


ernment to create good officers would | 
against itself! 
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Duke of ¢ 


with Fairbrother 


a source of corruption or intrigue, such ; 
graced the career of the Duke of York 
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is a woman of great discretion, anc 
honor of his Royal Highness too high 
Of her five child 
of the sons are in the army, and her 
iin, The lia 


of great annoyance: 


it by any interference. 


is married to a capt: 
theless a subject 


Victoria, in view of its possible influ 


the Prince of Wales. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

And now that I have got into the | 
of the Court I must arrest the course of 
for to unfold the diurnal operations « 
the British 


whole time of 


who w ields 
the 


tutional sovereign is occupied, would 


mirable lady 
and show how fully 
more space than I have a right to exp 
be placed at my disposal. On another, a 
sibly no very remote occasion, I may be } 
ted to describe ‘*'The Queen and a Queen's 
which will comprehend a full des 
Court usages and a just tribute to rare wi 
h ch plac Se 


FARM. 
MILLAIS. 
like L 


vitted against a handsome woman 
g 


| Mason he'll not find a jury in England to g 


verdict in his favor.”’ Then he asked Snen 
to come to his little supper; and Kantwis 
he invited, though Kantwise had shown Di 
wrath tendencies throughout the whole aff 
but Moulder was fond of Kantwise as a but 
his own sarcasm. Mrs. Smiley, too, was as} 
as was natural, seeing that she was the beti 
bride of one of the heroes of the day; and Mc 
r, in the kindness of his heart, swore that 
never was proud, and told Bridget B ster 

she would be welcome to take a share of 

was going. 

‘‘ Laws, M.,” said Mrs. Monlder, when s! 
was told of this. ‘*A chamber-maid from a! 
inn! What will Mrs. Smiley say?” 

‘¢T ain’t going to trouble myself with wha 


Mother Smiley miy say or think about my 





If she don’t like it, she may do the 
What was she herself when you 
«st knew her ?” 

‘Yes, Moulder; but then money do make a 

nce, you know.” 
iget Bolster, however, was invited, and 
in spite of the grandeur of Mrs. Smiley. 
nneby also, of course, was there, but he was 
in a happy frame of mind. Since that 
wretched hour in which he had heard himself 
lescribed by the judge as too stupl 1 to be held 
fany account by the jury he had become a mel- 
misanthropic man. The treatment 
1 he received from Mr. Furnival had been 
srievous to him, but he had borne with 
ping that some word of eulogy from the 
would set him right in the public mind. 
no such word had come, and poor Jolin 
hy felt that the cruel, hard world was too 
He had 


t morning, and words had dropped from him 


h for him. been with his sister 


hich made her fear that he would wish to post- 


pone his marriage for another space of ten years 


‘¢ Brick-fields !” he had said. 

as I have to do with 
propert} I am better as I am.”’ 

Mrs. Smiley, however, did not at all seem to 
so, and welcomed John Kenneby back 
i: Alst 
ch he had been subjected. It was nothing 
to her that the judge had called her future lord 
a fool; nor indeed was it any thing to any one 
but himself. According to Moulder’s views it 
was a matter of course that a witness should be 
bused. For what other purpose was he had 
into the court? But deep in the mind of poor 
Kenneby himself the injurious words lay fester- 

He had struggled hard to tell the truth, 
in doing so had simply proved himself to be 
‘*T ain’t fit to live with any body else 
but myself,” he said to himself as he walked 
down Bishopsgate Street. 

At this time Mrs. Smiley was not yet there. 
Bridget had arrived, and had been seated in a 
chair at one corner of the fire. Mrs. Moulder 
reccupied one end of a sofa opposite, 
place of honor at the other end for Mrs. Smiley. 
Moulder sat immediately in front of the fire in 
his own easy-chair, and Snengkeld and Kant- 
wise were on each side of him. ‘They were of 
course discussing the trial when Mrs. Smiley 
was announced; and it was well that she made 
a diversion by her arrival, for words were begin- 
ning to run high. 

‘* A jury of her countrymen has found her in- 
nocent,”’ Moulder had said, with much heat ; 
‘*and any one who says she’s guilty after that 
is a libeler and a coward, to my way of think- 
ing. Ifa jury of her countrymen don’t make a 
woman innocent, what does ?” 

‘‘ Of course she’s innocent,” said Snengkeld, 
‘*from the very moment the words was spoken 
by the foreman. If any newspaper was to say 
she wasn’t she’d have her action.” 

‘<That’s all very well,” said Kantwise, look- 
ing up to the ceiling with his eyes nearly shut. 


‘* What 
landed 


or so. 
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yn very warmly in spite of the disgrace 


and 
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leaving tLe 
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‘But you'll see What'll you bet me, Mr 
Moulder, that Joseph Mason don’t get the proy 
erty ?” 
answered Moulder. 

‘* Well, it may be gammon; but you'll see 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” said Mrs. Smiley, 
sailing into the word 
hears all you say ever so far down the street. 

** And I didn’t care if they heard it right awa: 
to the Mansion House,” said Moulder. “W 
ain’t talking treason, nor yet highway robbery 


‘*Gammon!” 


room 5 “upon my on 


Then Mrs. Smiley was welcomed ;—her bon- 
net 
} 


she 


umbrella, and 
was encouraged to spread herself out over 
**Oh, Mrs. Bolster —the 
Mrs. Moulder went 
some little ceremony of introduction. 

the 
not 


was taken from her and her 
the sofa. 
| 


sne 


witness !” 

through 
And from 
it appeared that she was 
hat Mrs. Bolster should be 
there as a companion for herself. 

‘Yes, ma’am. I had 
never signed but once,” said Bridget, getting up 
and courtesying. Then again 
folding her hands one over the other on her lap. 

‘¢ Oh, Mrs. Smiley. ‘* But 
where’s the other witness, Mrs. Moulder? He's 
me, 
know it here, 
truth? Ha, 


said, when 
tone of her voice 
quite satisfied 
witness as 


was the 


she sat down 


indeed!” said 


the one who is a deal more inte 
Ha, ha, ha! But 
what’s the good of not telling the 
ha, ha!” 

‘ John’s here,” said Mrs. Moulder 
John, why don’t 


esting to 


you all 


as 


you show yourself?” 
‘¢ He’s just alive, and that’s about all you can 
say for him,” said Moulder. 

‘* Why, what's there been to kill him?” 
Mrs. Smiley. ‘‘ Well, John, I must say you're 
rather backward in coming forward, considering 
what there’s been between us. You might have 
come and taken my shawl, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes, I might,” 
“*T hope I 

‘* Pretty bobbish, thank you. 
might hay 


said 


said Ke nneby, gloomily. 
ee you pretty well, Mrs. Smiley.’ 
Only I think it 
been Maria between friends like us.” 

‘* He’s sadly put about by this trial,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Moulder. ‘You he 
tender-hearted that he can’t bear to be put upon 
like another.” 


know 


1s 80 


*¢ But you didn’t want her to | 
did you, John?” 

*‘Yhat I'm sure he didn’t,” said 
** Why it was the way he gave his « 
t her off.” 

‘*Tt wasn’t my wish to bring her off,” said 
Kenneby; ‘‘nor was it my to make her 
guilty. All I wanted was to tell the truth and 
do my duty. I believe it 


> found guilty ; 


Moulder. 
vidence that 


broug! 
wish 


But it was no use. 
never is any use.” 

‘¢T think you did very weil,” said Moulder. 

‘¢T’m sure Lady Mason ought to be very much 
obliged to you,” said Kantwise. 

. Nobody needn't care for what’s said to them 
inacourt,’’ said Snengkeld. ‘I 
once they wanted to make out that I'd taken a 
parcel of teas—” 

**Stolen, you m«¢ 


Smiley. 


remember when 


-an, Sir,” 
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**Yes; stolen. But it was only done by the 
opposite side in court, and I didn’t think a hap- 
porth of it, ‘They knew where the teas was well 
enough.” 

‘*Speaking for myself,” said Kenneby, ‘I 
must say I don’t like it.” 

‘‘ But the paper as we signed,” said Bridget, 
‘wasn’t the old gentleman’s will—no more than 
this is;” and she lifted up her apron. ‘I’m 
rightly sure of that.” 

Then again the battle raged hot and furious, 
and Moulder became angry with his 
Bridget Bolster. Kantwise finding himself sup- 
ported in his views by the principal witness at 
the trial took heart against the tyranny of Mould- 
er and expressed his opinion, while Mrs. Smi- 
ley, with a woman’s customary dislike to another 
woman, sneered ill-naturedly at the idea of Lady 
Mason’s innocence. Poor Kenneby had been 
forced to take the middle seat on the sofa be- 
tween his bride and sister; but it did not appear 
that the honor of his position had any effect in 
lessening his gloom or mitigating the severity 
of the judgment which had been passed on him. 

‘“Wasn’t the old gentleman’s will!” said 
Moulder, turning on poor Bridget in his anger 
with a growl. ‘* But I say it was the old gen- 
tleman’s will. You never dared say as much as 
that in court.” 

‘¢T wasn’t asked,”’ said Bridget. 

**You weren't asked! Yes, you was asked 
often enough.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” 
‘Mrs. Bolster’s right in what 
as your name’s Moulder.” 

‘¢Then as sure as my name’s Moulder she’s 
wrong. I suppose we’re to think that a chap 
like you knows more about it than the jury! 
We all know who your friend is in the matter. 
[ haven't forgot our dinner at Leeds, nor sha’n’t 
in a hurry.” 

‘¢ Now, John,” said Mrs. Smiley, ‘‘ nobody 
ean know the truth of this so well as you do. 
You've been as close as wax, as was all right till 
the lady was out of her troubles. That’s done 
and over, and let us hear among friends how the 
matter really was.” And then there was silence 
among them in order that his words might come 
forth freely. 

“Come, my dear,” said Mrs. Smiley with a 
tone of encouraging love. ‘* There can’t be any 
harm now; can there ?” 

“Out with it, John,” said Moulder. 
honest, any ways.” 

“There ain't no gammon about you,” said 
Snengkeld. 

‘*Mr. Kenneby can speak if he likes, me 
doubt,” said Kantwise; ‘‘though maybe it 
mayn’t be very pleasant to him to do so after 
all that’s come and gone.” 

‘¢There’s nothing that’s come and gone that 
need make our John hold his tongue,” said Mrs. 
Moulder. ‘‘ He mayn’t be just as bright as some 
of those lawyers, but he’s a deal more true- 
hearted.” 

** But he can’t say as how it was the old gen- 


guest, 


iid Kantwise, 


e Says as sure 


** You’re 






tleman’s will as we signed. In well 
that,” said Bridget. 

But Kenneby, though thus called upon | 
united strength of the company to solve al] 
doubts, still remained silent. ‘*‘ Come, | 
said Mrs. Smiley, putting forth her hand 


giving his arm a tender squeeze. 

“Tf you've any thing to say to clear that y 
man’s character,” said Moulder, * 
soc lety to say it: because she is a woman, 


A I 
And tl 


you ow 


villains.” 
again there was silence while they waited for hin 
“‘T think it will go with him to his gr; 
said Mrs. Smiley, very solemnly. 
**T shouldn’t wonder,” said Snengkeld. 
‘*'Then he must give up all idea of t; 


because her enemies is 





wife,” said Moulder. 

** He won't do that, I’m sure,” said Mrs, Smi- 
ley. 

“That he won’t. Will you, John?” s 
sister. 


‘*There’s no knowing what may happen t 
me in this world,” said Kenneby, “ but some- 
times I almost think I ain't fit to liye i 
with any body else.” 





“* You'll make him fit, won’t you, my dear? 
said Mrs. Moulder. 

**T don’t exactly know what to say about it, 
said Mrs. Smiley. ‘‘If Mr. Kenneby ain’t wi 
ing, I’m not the woman to bind him to his wor 
because I’ve had his promise over and over again 
and could prove it by a number of witnesses be- 
fore any jury in the land. I’m a independent 
woman as needn’t be beholden to any man, and 
I should never think of damages. Smiley left 
me comfortable before all the world, and I don't 
know but what I’m a fool to think of changing 
Any ways if Mr. Kenneby—” 

**Come, John. Why don't you sp 
her?” said Mrs. Moulder. 

‘*And what am I to say?” said Kenneby, 
thrusting himself forth from between the ampl 
folds of the two ladies’ dresses. ‘‘I’m a bli 
ed man; one on whom the finger of scorn has 
been pointed. His lordship said that I was— 
stupid; and perhaps I am.” 

‘¢ She don’t think nothing of that, John.” 

** Certainly not,” said Mrs. Smiley. 

** As long as a man can pay twenty shillings 
in the pound and a trifle over, what does it mat- 
ter if all the judges in the land was to call him 
stupid?” said Snengkeld. 

‘* Stupid is as stupid does,” said Kantwise. 

‘* Stupid be d——,” said Moulder. 

‘*Mr. Moulder, there’s ladies present,” said 
Mrs. Smiley. 

‘‘Come, John, rouse yourself a bit,” said his 
sister. ‘* Nobody here thinks the worse of you 
for what the judge said.’ 

‘‘Certainly not,” said Mrs. Smiley. ‘‘ At 
as it becomes me to speak, I'll say my mind 
I’m accustomed to speak freely before friends, 
and as we are all friends here, why should I b 
ashamed ?” 

‘‘For the matter of that, nobody says you 
are,” said Moulder. 





he 
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And I don’t mean, Moulder. Why 
11? Ican pay my way, and do what I 
th my own. and has people to mind me 

I speak, and needn’t mind nobody else 

i that’s more than every body can 

Here’s John Kenneby and I is engaged 

nd wife. 
_” 


said 


He won't say as it’s not so, 


Kenneby, ‘‘I’m engag 


en I accepted John Kenneby’s hand and 
| the b 

which he expressed his fee 
l—I told him that I 
n that would do his duty 
perhaps he mightn’t } 
having much to say for himself as some 


1 well I remember auteous lan 


ane 


lings, 
respect d him 
»V a woman, 
I ye so cute in the 
._ What’s the good,’ said I, ‘ of a man’s 
r. if so be he’s ashamed to meet the baker 
end of the week?’ So I listened to the 
he made me, and have considered that he 
Now that he’s been 
them lawyers, I’m not the woman 


was as good as one. 
n by 
my bac k upon him.’ 

it you’re not,” said Moulder. 
‘No I ain't, Mr. Moulder; so, John, 
s my hand again, and your're free to take 
like.” And so saying she put forth her 

st into his lap. 
e it, John!” said Mrs. Moulder. 
Kenneby himself did not seem to be very 
availing himself of the happiness offer- 
He did raise his right arm slightly; 
n he hesitated, and allowed it to fall 
tween him and his sister, 


and 


rut 


me, John, you know you mean it,” said 
And then with both her hands 
, and placed it bodily within the 
f Mrs. Smiley’s, which was still held forth 
» it. 
know I’m engaged,” said Kenneby. 
re’s no mistake about it,” said Moulder. 
re needn’t be none,” said Mrs. Smiley, 
blushing; ‘‘and I will say this of myself 
have been tempted to give a 
1ot the woman to go back from my word. 
smy hand, John; and I don’t care though 
And then they 
ind in hand for some seconds, during which 


promise, 


» world hears me say so.” 


Kenneby was unable to escape from the 
sp of his bride elect. 
e of final escape for him was now gone by. 


One may say that all 


it he can’t say as how it was the old gen- 
n’s will as we signed,” said Bridget, break- 
the silence which ensued. 
‘And now, ladies and gentlemen,” said Kant- 
, as Mrs. Bolster has come back to that 
r, I'll tell you something that will surprise 
My friend Mr. Moulder here, who is as 
table a gentleman as I know any where, 
uldn’t just let me speak before.” 
“That’s gammon, Kantwise. 
1 you from speaking.” 
“How I do hate that word! 
aversion, Mr. Moulder—” 


I never hin- 


If you knew 


‘I can’t pick my words for you, old fellow!” 


FARM. 

at were you going is, Mr. 
* said Mrs. Smiley. 
that will make all your 
stand on end, I think.” And then he 
and looked them all. It ws 


this moment that Kennebv succeeded in ge 


Kantwise ? 

‘* Something hairs 
paused 
round upon 
his hand once more to himself. ‘* Something 
that will surprise 
taken. ly Mason has confessed her 


He 


you all, or I’m very much mis- 


prised 
exclaimed Mrs, } 


‘ Confessed ” 


her guilt!” said Mrs. Smiley 
‘* But what guilt, Mr. Kantwise ?” 
‘*She forged the will,” said 
‘““T knew that all along, 
“T’'m d—d if I belie 
“y } 


an ao 
Kantwise ; 


Kantw 


” said Bridget 


ou ¢ 
** but 
Mason 


ready left Orley Farm and given it all up into 


what's more: she and young have al- 
Joseph Mason’s hands.”’ 
**But didn’t 
Snengkeld. 
‘““Yes, she got 
arth about that.” 
‘Then it’ opinion she can’t make her 
P guilty if she wished it; ¢ as for t] 
up. The jury h 


rdict and nobody can go beyond that. If 


she get a verdict?” asked 


no doubt 


a verdict. ‘here’s 
Ss mv 


she can’t give it is found 


tries she'll 
lat 


against 


bv 


any body have her a¢ 
‘em.” Tl 
Snengkeld. 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it,” said Moulder. 


** Dockwrath has told him. 


was the law as laid down 


a hat tha 


| Kantwise got it from Dockwratl 


had r 
but nev 


It turned out that Kantwise ceived his 


information from Dockwrath ; rtheless, 
Lin the 
as it was told to them, t did pro- 
duce belief. Moulder for a long time held out, 
but it cl last that even he 

shaken; and now, even Kennel knowledged 
his conviction that thi will was 


there was that in his manner, ar nature 


f the story 
became ar at was 
v nc 
Signature to th 
not his own. 

“IT know’d very 
twice,”’ Bridget 


she sat down to the sup] 


said 


I am inclined to think that, upon 
the company in Great St. Helen’s | 1e more 
happy as the conviction grew up m that a 
great and mysterious crime had been committed, 
vhich had baffled two courts of law, and had at 
last thrust itself forth into the open daylight 
through the workings of the criminal’s con 
When had completed his 
story, the time had come in which it behooved 
Mrs. Moulder to descend to the lower regions, 
and give some aid in preparation of the supper 


science. Kantwise 


» matter was discussed in 
every way, and on her return, when she v 
laden with good things, she found that all tl 
party was contented except Moulder and her 


During her absence 


brother. 
‘*Tt’s a very terrible thing,” said Mrs. Smiley, 
steam- 


‘Very 


later in the evening, as she sat with her 
ing glass of rum and water before her. 
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terrible indeed; ain’t it, » John! ? Idowis ea now “iy don’t = yw where I shall ¢ 
Ud gone down and see’d her, [doindeed. Don't squire of Groby, not content to b 
you, Mrs. Moulder ?” tioned by the attorney from Hamwy 

‘Tf all this is true I should like just to have ‘ Because it’s as well, I suppos 

had a peep at her.” should settle something about t] \ 
‘* At any rate we shall have pictures of her in | you leave. I don’t want to press f 
all the papers,” suid Mrs. Smiley. exactly now, but I shall be glad t 

I'm to get it.” 
a |} ‘If you have any claim on me, 





wrath, you can send it to Mr. R 
CHAPTER LXXVIII. | ‘*If I have any claim! What 
THE LAST OF THE LAWYERS. by that, Sir? And I shall 
Mr. Round. I have had quite eno 

‘‘T sHovutp have done my duty by you, Mr. | Roundalready. I told you from t] 
Mason, which those men have not, and you | Mr. Mason, that I ; 
would at this moment have been the owner of | with this affair as connected with M 
Orley Farm,” I have devoted myself entire] 

It will easily be known that these words were | since you were pleased to engage 
spoken by Mr. Dockwrath, and that they were | Groby Park. It is not by my fault 
addressed to Joseph Mason. ‘The two men were | have failed. I think, Mr. Mason, vi 
seated together in Mr. Mason’s lodgings at Al- | me the justice to acknowledge that. , 
ston, late on the morning after the verdict had | Dockwrath was silent for a moment 
been given, and Mr. Dockwrath was speaking | waiting for an answer. 
out his mind with suflicient freedom. On the ‘*T have nothing to say upon th 
previous evening he had been content to put up | Dockwrath,” said Mason. 
with the misery of the unsuccessful man, and ** But, by Heaven, something m 
had not added any reproaches of his own. He} That won't do at all, Mr. Mason. 
also had been cowed by the verdict, and the two | you do not think that I have been y 
had been wretched and crest-fallen together. | a slave for the last four months fi 
But the attorney since that had slept upon the Mr. Mason was in truth an hones 
matter, and had bethought himself that he at did not wish that any one should y 
any rate would make out his little bill. Hej} account for nething; much less 
could show that Mr. Mason had ruined their | that such a one as Dockwrath s! 
joint affairs by his adherence to those London | But then, on the other side, in |} 
attorneys. Had Mr. Mason listened to the ad- | frame of mind he was by no n 
vice of his new adviser all would have been well. | yield any thing to any one. “In 
So at least Dockwrath was prepared to declare, | nor allow your claim, Mr. Dockw 
finding that by so doing he would best pave the | ‘‘ But I shall pay nothing exc > tl 
way for his own important claim. | regular lawyers. You can send your : 

But Mr. Mason was not a man to be bullied | me if you please, but I shall ser 
with tame endurance. ‘‘The firm bears the | Round without looking at it.” 
highest name in the profession, Sir,” he said;| ‘Oh, that’s to be the way, is 
**and I had just grouuds for trusting them.” | your gratitude! Very well, Mr. Mas 

‘© And what has come of your just grounds, | now know what to do. And I 
Mr. Mason? Where are you? That's the | find—” 
question. I say that Round and Crook have Here Mr. Dockwrath was ow 
thrown you over. They have been hand and | lodging-house servant, who broug 
glove with old Furnival through the whole trans- | for Mr. Mason. It was from Mr. I 
action; and Ill tell you what’s more, Mr. Ma-| the girl who delivered it said that f 
son, I told you how it would be from the be- | man’s messenger was waiting for an ansv 
ginning.” | 

‘<T'll move for a new trial.” 


would have not 


thu 





‘*Sir"—said the note—‘*A commut 
made to me this morning on the part « 


“© A new trial; and this a criminal prosecu- | Lucius Mason, which may make it de 
tion! She’s free of you now forever, and Orley | have an interview with you. If not inc 
Farm will belong to that son of hers till he I would ask you to meet me to rr 


. ’ . ’ o'clock at the chambers of your own lawy 
chooses to sell it. It’s a pity; that’s all. I| poagna Row. I have already seen M 


did my duty by you in a professional way, Mr. | that he can meet us. 
Mason; and you won't put the loss on my “I am, Sir, your very ol 
shoulders.” 
‘I’ve been robbed—damnably robbed, that's 
all that I know.” | Mr. Furnival when he wrote thi 
‘There’s no mistake on earth about that, | already been over to Orley Farm, and | 
Mr. Mason; you have been robbed; and the | Lucius Mason. He had been at the 
worst of it is, the costs will be soheavy! You'll | most before daylight, and had come 
be going down to Yorkshire soon, I suppose, | the assured conviction that the property 
Sir.” | abandoned by his client. 


“ J. Mason, Esq., J.P. (of Groby Park 
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about it, Mr. Furnival,” 
must be so.” 


‘We need not talk 

ishad said. ‘It 
‘You have discusse¢ 1 the matter 
ther?” 
‘‘No discussion is necessary, but she is quite 
uware of my intention. ared to 1 

. : 

piace f 


‘* But the income 


She is prep ave 


rever.” 


* Bel ph. 


Mr. Furni- 


ind that the 
r is one in which it is necessary that I should 


yngs to my brother Jos« 

il, I think you may underst mat 

t, but as to which [ trust I may not have to 

iy many words, If you can 

r me, I must go to Mr. Round.” 

Of course Mr. Furnival did understand it all. 
lient had been acquitted, and he had tri- 


His ch 
mphed ; a long 


not arrange this 


but he had known for many 


ne es 


iv th: did belong of right 
Mason of Groby; and though he had not s 
pected that Lucius would have be 


tate 


could not be surprised at the result of such tell- 
ng It was clear to him that Lady Mason had 
nfessed, and that restitution would therefore 
made. 
[ will do your bidding,” said he. 
“And, Mr. Furnival, if it be 


Then the meeting was over, 


] 
4h 


possible, spare 
' and 
Mr. Furnival, returning to Hamworth, wrote his 
note to Mr. Joseph Mason. 
Mr. Dockwrath had been interrupted by the 
messenger in the middle of his threat, but h 
ght the name of Furnival as tke note was 
livered. 1 Mr. Mason as he 
read it and read it again. 
‘Tf you please, Sir, I was to wait for an an- 
said the girl. 
Mr. Mason did not know what answer it 
He felt 


while dealing 


my mother.” 


Then he watch 


wien 
would behoove him to give. that he 


was among Philistines with a 
these lawyers, and yet he was at a loss in what 
ining upon 


hand 


way to reply to one without le an- 
‘‘ Look at that,’ he said, sulkily 
ing the note to Dockwrath. 

‘You must see Mr. Furnival, by all means,” 
said Dockwrath. * But—” 

‘* But what ?” 

“In your place I should not see him in the 
presence of Mr. Round, unless I was attended 
by an adviser on whom I could rely.” Mr. 
Mason, having given a few moments’ considera- 


other. 


tion to the matter, sat himself down and wrote a 
l hat he would be 
in Bedford Row at the appointed time. 

“I think you are quite right,” said Dock- 


’ 


ine to Mr. Furnival, saying 


wrath. 
** But I shall go alone’ said Mr. Mason. 
“Oh, very well; you will of course judge for 

yourself. I can not 

ture of the communication to be made; 


say what may be the na- 
but if it 
be any thing touching the property, you will no 
doubt jeopardize your own interests by your im- 
prudence.” 

**Good-morning, Mr. Dockwrath,” said Mr. 
Mason. 

**Oh, very well. 
shall hear f. 


Good-morning, Sir. You 


ym me very shortly, Mr. Mason ; 


FARM. 

and I must say tl 

t know that 

0 behaved himself worse 


man wh in a pecu 


position than you have done in yours.” And so 
the 
l 


day 


parted. 
inctu lly at eleven o’cl 
Mr. Mason was in 
Furnival with Mr. R 


id wil you 


ck on the following 
Bedford Row. ‘** Mi 
yund, the cler! 
in two mint ay a 
nto the dingy off 

: sat with his hat in 
more nan 

At that 
to Mr. 
been visit 
Orme 


two minutes. 

Mr. Round was describing 
manner in which he had 
by Sir Peregrin« 
‘¢Of course, Mr. Furnival, I knew whi 

» wind bl he 9 


> must 


moment 
the 


1 some wecks sine 


Furnival 


w when I 
have told hi 


“No doubt, no doubt. 


‘And what did you say to him? 

‘*] promised to hold my tong 
my promise. Mat knows nothing 
this day.” 

Che whole history thus became gradually clear 
to Mr. Furnival’s mind, and he could understand 
in what manner that marriage had been avoided. 
Mr. Round also understood it, and the two law- 
yers confessed together, that though the woman 
had deserved the punishment which had com 
upon her, her character was one which might 
have graced a better } now, | 
suppose, my fortunate client may come in,” 
Mr. R Whereupon the fortunate client 
was released from his captivity, and brough 
into the sitting-room of the senior partner. 

‘* Mr. Mason, Mr. Furnival, 
soon as he had shaken 

** You know 


ai 
grenti 


destiny. ‘* And 
said 


und. 


said the attorn 
hands with h 


very well by 


ey, as 
client. 


I 


each other 
ume, men. ' 
Mr. in his bearing at 
lemeanor, but remarked that he had heard of 
Mr. Furnival before. 

** All the work 
Round. ‘** He hasn’t hi li 
el.” Whereupon Mr. Mason | 
understanding what was said t 


Mason was very stiff 


n,’’? said Mr. 


ht under 


» him. 

‘¢Mr. Mason,” began the barrister, ‘‘I have 
a communication to make to you, very singular 
in its nature, and of great importance. It is 
one which I believe you will regard as being of 
considerable importance to yourself, and which 
is of still higher moment to my—my friend, Lady 
Mason.” 

‘* Lady Mason, Sir—” began the 
Mr. Furnival stopped him. 

‘¢ Allow me to interrupt you, Mr. Mason. I 
think it will be better that you should hear m« 


other; but 


before you commit yourself to any expression as 
0 your relative.” 
is no relative of mine.” 

‘¢ But her son is. However, if you will allow 
me, I will Having this communication 
o make, I thought it expedient for your own 
sake that.it should be done in the pre 
r and friend. 


“Sh 


go on. 


ence of 


own legal advis 


your 














¢ 





86 
**Umph!” grunted the disappointed liti- 
gant. 
‘*]T have already explained to Mr. Round that 
which I am about to explain to you, and he was 


good enough to express himseit as satisfied with 





the step which I am taking.” 

**Quite so, Mr. Mason. Mr. Furnival is be- 
having, and I believe has behaved throughout, 
in a manner becoming the very high position 
which he holds in his profession.” 

‘* T suppose he has done his best on his side,”’ 
said Mason. 

** Undoubtedly I have—as I should have done 
on yours, had it so chanced that J had been hon- 
ored by holding a brief from your attorneys. But 
the communication which I am going to make 
now I make not as a lawyer but asa friend. Mr. 
Mason, my client Lady Mason, and her son Lu- 
cius Mason, are prepared to make over to you 
the full possession of the estate which they have 
held under the name of Orley Farm.” 

The tidings, as so given, were far from con- 
veying to the sense of the hearer the full inform- 
ation which they bore. He heard the words, 
and at the moment conceived that Orley Farm 
was intended to come into his hands by some 
process to which it was thought desirable that 
he should be brought to agree. He was to be 
induced to buy it, or to be bought over from fur- 
ther opposition by some concession of an indefin- 
itely future title. But that the estate was to 
become his at once, without purchase, and by 
the mere free-will of his hated relatives, was an 
idea that he did not realize. 

‘*Mr. Furnival,” he said, ‘what future steps 
I shall take I do not yet know. That I have 
been robbed of my property I am as firmly con- 
vinced now as ever. But I tell you fairly, and 
I tell Mr. Round so too, that I will have no 
dealings with that woman.” 

‘*Your father’s widow, Sir,” said Mr. Fur- 
nival, ‘is an unhappy lady, who is now doing 
her best to atone for the only fault of which I 
believe her to have been guilty. 
not unreasonable as well as angry, you would 
understand that the proposition which I am now 
making to you is one which should force you to 
forgive any injury which she may hitherto have 
Your half-brother Lucius Mason 
has instructed me to make over to you the pos- 
session of Orley Farm.”’ These last words Mr. 
Furnival uttered very slowly, fixing his keen 
gray eyes full upon the face of Joseph Mason as 
he did so, and then turning round to the attorn- 
ey he said, ‘‘I presume your client will under- 
stand me now.” 

‘*The yours, Mr. Mason,” sai 
Round. ‘‘ You have nothing to do but to take 
possession of it.” 

** What do you mean ?” said Mason, turning 
round upon Furnival. 

‘*Exactly what I say. Your half-brother 
Lucius surrenders to you the estate.” 

** Without payment ?” 

“Yes; without payment. 


If you were 


done to vou. 


estate is 


On his doing so 


you will of course absolve him from all liability 
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on account of the proce ds of the pro 
in his hands.” 

‘* That will be a matter of course,” said M 
Round. 

‘*Then she has robbed me,” said M 
jumping up to his feet. 
wes forged after all!” 

‘* Mr. Mason,”’ said Mr. Round, ‘if y 


a spark of generosity in you, you will a 


‘By - 


offer made to you without asking any qué 
By no such questioning can you do yours 
good—nor can you do that poor lady any ha 
‘*T knew it was so,” he said loudly, ar 
he spoke he twice walked the length of t] 
‘*] knew it was so; twenty years ago I sa 
forged the will. I ask vou, a 
Mr. Round—did she not forge tl 
herself?” 
**T shail answer no such question, Mr. M 
‘*Then by Heavens I'll expose you. If I 


the whole value of the estate in doing it | 


same, She 


law yer 








pose you, and have her punished yet. Th 
pery villain! For twenty years she has 1 
me.” 

‘*Mr. Mason, you are forgetting y 
your passion,” said Mr. Furnival. ey 
have to look for now is the recovery of the 
erty.” But here Mr. Furnival showed that he 
had not made himself master of Joseph Mason’s 
character. 

‘*No,” shouted the man; ‘no, by 
Heaven! What I t to look to is he 
punishment, and that of those who have as 
her. I knew she had done it—and Dockw1 
knew it. Had I trusted him, she would 1 
have been in jail.” 

Mr. Furnival and Mr. Round were 1} 
sirous of having the matter quietly arranged, ar 





angry 
have firs 


with this view were willing to put up with much 
The man had been ill used. When he declared 
for the fortieth time that he had been robbed { 
twenty years, they could not deny it. Whien 
with horrid oaths he that will had 
been a forgery, they could not contradict | 


swore that 


When he reviled the laws of his country, whi 

had done so much to facilitate the escape of a 
criminal, they had no arguments to prove that 
he was They bore with him in his 
rage, hoping that a sense of his own self-interest 
might induce him to listen to reason. But it 


wrong. 


was all in vain. ‘The property was sweet, but 
hat sweetness was tasteless when compared t 
the sweetness of revenge. 

‘* Nothing shall make me tamper with ju 
nothing,” said he. 

‘** But even if it were as you say, you can not 
do any thing to her,” said Round. 

‘‘V'll try,” said Mason. ‘‘ You have been mj 
attorney, and what you know in the matter you 
are bound totell. And I’ll make you tell, Sir.’ 

‘‘Upon my word,” said Round, ‘‘ this is be- 
yond bearing. Mr. Mason, I must trouble you 
to walk out of my office.” And then he rang 
the bell. ‘Tell Mr. Mat I want to see him.’ 
But before that younger partner had joined his 
father Joseph Mason had gone. ‘‘ Mat,” said 
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‘‘I don’t interfere with you in 
this I must insist. A 
s my name is in the firm Mr. Joseph Ma- 
¢ (roby shall not be among our customers.” 
. a fool,” said Mr. Furnival. 
end of all that will be that two years will 
and in 


co to 


man, 


ngs, but on 


yefore he gets his property; the 


me, the house and all about it will 
se days there was a delightful family 
Mr. Furnival and 
haps we may be allowed to hope that 
Martha B 
1 in Harley Street since we last s 
and was now walking round Red 
by the hour with some kindred 
the return 
ade for her friendship. ‘* What 
ind what I prepared to endure for 
man, no breathing creature ca 
said Martha 
‘and now—” 
I suppose the fact is he don’t like to 
’ said the 
1 is that a said our Martha. 
en in her place I would not 


rd | his 


etween wite, 


e was permanent. gos had 
iw her 
Lion 
spirit, 
ng bitterly of whi 

was 
n 
Biggs, to that other 


ever 


Mar 


other, 
reason ?” 
have put 
in his house again till I was assured that 
1 should be as | myself. 

perhaps, my ideas of friendship may 
1 romantic.” 


welcome there as 


t though there were heari-burnings and war 
1 Lion Square, there was sweet peace in 
Street. Mrs. Furnival had learned that 
nd all doubt Lady Mason was an unfortu- 
man on whose behalf her husband was 
st energies as a lawyer; and though 
rs had begun to reach her that were very 
yus to the lady’s character, she did not on 
Had 
Mason been guilty of all the sins in the 
r except one, Mrs. Furnival could find 
n her heart to forgive her. 


int feel animosity against her. 


about 
Mason than was her mother, and during 
days of the trial was much more eager to 
vecame known. She had 
ing to her mother about 


» news as it | 
Lucius, nor 
said any thing as to Augustus Staveley. 
Furnival was a lady who on such subjects 
t want the assistance of a mother’s coun- 
Then, early on the morning that followed 
l, they heard the verdict and knew that 
Mason was free. 
m so glad!” said Mrs. Furnival; 
re it was your papa’s doing.” 
t we will hope tl 
’ said Sophia. 


‘and 


rat 


she was really inno- 


yes, of course; and so I suppose she 


’ t 


I am sure I hope so. But. nevertheless, we 


1er. 


)w that it was going very much against! 
[believe papa never thought she was guilty 


1 moment.” 


[ don’t know, my dear; your papa never 
f the clients for whom he is engaged. 
what a thing it is for Lucius! He 
st every acr 
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> would 
e of the property.” 
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“Yes: 


And then e! 


the 


world 


gan to consider wheth 
Lucius Mason the 
was not even yet somewhat precarious. 

It on tl the 
that tter. She was 


alone when she 


by in 


was e same day evening— 
1 her lover’s | 


read it, and she 


n 
she recciy 
herself 


made 


juite mast ; contents before she sat her- 


it way it w be expedient 
act. ad id to relin 

y brother-in-law my to Orley 

Farm.” Why should he be so bound, unless—? 
And then she also came to that « 
Mr. Round had reached, 


son had reached, when they he 


self to think 


im 


nelusion which 
and which Joseph Ma 
ard that the prop- 
Yes, 
the letter went on to say. 
very sorry, deeply sorry; so, at le 
lf. As she sat there alone, 
her handkerchief and pressed it to 
Then, having restored it to her por ket, after 
moderate she refolded her let 
that into the same receptacle. 
‘Pay that ev 
Lucius Mason do now? 
‘arm ?” 


erty was to be given up. “ Sophia, I am 


a beggar, She was 
ast, she said 
she took out 


her eye 


to hers 


use, ter, and put 


T o 
n Le 


‘what will 
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va,”’ said she, 


will remain at 


‘* No, my dear. ve Orley Farm, 


He will le: 
and, I think, will go abroad with his mothe: 
*¢ And who will have Orley Farm ?” 

‘« His brother Joseph, I believe.” 

** And what will Lucius hav 

**T can not say. I do not 


] His mother 


. 
kn 
lave any th ] 


ing. is an income of 


1er own, and he, I suppose, will go into some 
wofession.” 

“Oh, indeed. 
poor fellow?” hi 
made no remark. 

That night, in her own roon, sl 


r lover's letter, 


Is not that v 
1 answer to which her father 


ry sad for him, 


answered 
and her answer was as follows: 
“ Harvey Srreet, March 
Mason,—I need hardly tell you that I 
1 to the art by the tidings conveyed in your 
vill not ask you for t! W hy 
me, fe i¢ that I have no 
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[I am sure; 
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could have achieve 
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st satisfaction. And I trust that the 
; at no very distant date, whe 
your return to London, and sh 
regard for you has never been diminished. 

‘May God bless and preserve you in the 


cess with the utm 
time may com 


welcome 


we may all 
w you that our 
trials which 
before you, and carry you through them with honor 
' Wherever you may be I shall watch f 
é nd always hear them 
I need hardly bid you remember that y 
have no more affectionate friend 

‘‘ Than yours always most sincerely, 


are 
and safety! 
ings of you with anxiety, 


tification. 


** Sopu1A FURNIVAL. 


believe a meeting between us at the 


that 


yment would 


lence. At any rate, 


n me.” 

Lucius, when he received this letter, was liv- 
ing with his mother in lodgings near Finsbury 
Circus, and the letter had been redirected from 
Hamworth to a post-office in that neighborhood. 
It was his intention to take his mother with him 
to a small town on one of the rivers that feed 
the Rhine, and there remain hidden till he could 
find some means by which he might earn 
bread. He was sitting with her in the evening, 
with two dull tallow-candles 
them, when his messenger brought the letter to 
him. He read it in very deliberately, 
then crushed it in his hand, and threw it from 
him with violence into the fire. 

**T hope there is nothing further to distress you, 
Lucius,” said his mother, looking up into his face 
as though she were imploring his confidence. 

‘*No, nothing; nothing that matters. It is 
an affair quite private to myself.” 

Sir Peregrine had spoken with great truth 
when he declared that Lucius Mason was able 
to bear adversity. 


his 
on the table between 


silence 


This last blow had now come 
upon him, but he made no wailings as to his 
misery, nor did he say a word further on the 
His mother watched the paper as the 
flame caught it and reduced it to an ash; but 
she asked no further question. She knew that 
her position with him did not permit of her ask- 
ing or even hoping for his confidence. 

‘*T had no right to expect it would be other- 
wise,” he said to himself. But even to himself 
he spoke no word of reproach against Miss Fur- 
nival. He had realized the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded, and had made up his 
mind to bear their result. 

As for Miss Furnival, we may as well declare 
here that she did not become Mrs. Staveley. 
Our old friend Augustus conceived that he had 
received a sufficient answer on the occasion of 
his last visit to Harley Street, and did not repeat 
it immediately. Such little scenes as that which 
took place there had not been uncommon in his 
life; and when in after months he looked back 


subject. 


npon the affair, he counted it up as one of those 


miraculous escapes which had marked his career. 
ee eee 
CHAPTER LXXIX. 
FAREWELL. 


“ Tuat letter you got this morning, my dear, 
was it not from Lady Mason ?” 
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“It was from Lady Mason, fath 
on Thursday.” 

‘*On Thursday! so soon as th 
Sir Peregrine, who had ask 
mained silent f 

r to the 
Mrs. Orme over the 


a while t 
custom, had be 

bre ist table; } 
made no remark respecting it till they w: 
together and free from the : 
been a farewell letter, full of | 
and full also of repentance. La 


, 
family 


ak fe 


serv; 


now been for three weeks in Londc 

during that time Mrs. Orme had ¢ 
r. She had then remained w 
greatly to I Ma 

this letter had come, bri 


for h 
and 
adieu. 

‘*You may read it, Sir, if you 
Orme, 


urs, 


ady 
now 


handing him the letter. 
by his face that he was gratifie 
and he read it, not once only, 
i As he did so he pl 
and 


nevertheless she cot 


hade sat with his | 
Id see th 


the bac 


he rubbed his eves witl 
‘adually raised his handkerel 


and g 

‘*'Thank you, dearest,”’ he said 
the letter back to her. 

**T think that we may forgive | 
all that she has done,” said Mrs. Orn 

‘* Yes—yes—yes,” he answered 
self, I forgave her from the first.” 

“*T know you did. But as re; 
erty, it has been given up now. 
again they were silent. 

** Edith,” he said, after a whilk 
given her altogether. To me she 
though she had never done that d 
not all sinners ?” 

** Sure ly, father.” 
*¢ And can I say because she did on 
thing that the total of her sin is 
mine? Was I ever tempted as she 
ed? 


was hers ? 


Was my youth made danger 
And then she did not! 
self; she did it all for another. 
of that now.” 
‘*T have thought of it always.” 
‘Tt did not make the sin the k 
And 


her fellow-mortals then 


himself, wanting words to express his 1 


The sin, till it was repented, was da 
now that it was repented, he could al 
the sinner for the sin. 

** Edith,” he said ag: 
her so wishfully ! 
working of his heart, and she kn¢ 
she did not dare to encourage him. 

‘*T trust,” said Mrs. Orme, ‘tl 
bear ur present lot for a few y¢ 
perhaps—” 

‘Ah! then I shall be in my 
months will do that.” 

‘¢ Oh, Sir!” 

“Why should J not save her fror 


s that? 


} 


iin. 
She knew well 1 
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m that which she had most to fear she ed. But he also knew that that pretense at com 
1) saved.” fort was false and hollow. 
Had she not so chosen it herself she could ** And she starts on J hursday,” he said; ‘‘on 


‘ 
ive demanded from me a home. Why next Thursday. 





1 [ not give it to her now?” ‘Yes, on Thursday. It will be much bet- 
‘A home here, Sir?” ter for her to be away from London. While 
Yes; why not? But I know what you she is there she never ventures even into the 
1 say ‘It would be wrong to you and street.” 
; ‘* Edith, I shall see her before she goes.” 
I: would be wrong to yourself, Sir, = Thi ‘* Will that be wise, Sir?” 
father. It is the fact that she did at * Perh not. It may be f sh— very fool. 


hink you f 


We may forgive her, but others will ish; but still I shall see her. It 
lo so on that account. It would not be get, Edith, that I have never yet bidden her 


t that you should bring her here.” farewell. I have not spoken to her since that 
Sil Peregrine knew that it would not be right. day when she behaved so generously.” 

izh he was old, and weak in body, and in- ‘*T do not think that she expects it, father.” 

in purpose, his judgment had not altogeth- ‘“‘No; she expects nothing for herself. Hak 


left him. He was well aware that he would it been in her nature t 
nd all social laws if he were to do that which should not have been anxious to make it. Iw 
ntemplated, and ask the world around him | go to-morrow. She is always at home, you 


1 
> expect suc ha visit, I 
} 


respect as Lady Orme—as his wife—the wo- | say ?”’ 
ho had so deeply disgraced herself. But yet ** Yes, she is always at home.” 
ild hardly bring himself to confess that it ** And, Lucius 
s impossible. He was as a child who knows ** You will not find him there in the daytime 
t a coveted treasure is beyond his reach, but **T shall go to-morrow, dear. You need not 
ill covets it, still longs for it, hoping against tell Peregrine.” 
pe that it may yet be his own. It seemed to Mrs. Orme still thought that he was wrong, 
1 that he might yet regain his old vitality if | but she had nothing further to say. She could 


could wind his arm once more about her not hinder his going, and therefore, with his 
st, and press her to his side, and call her his | permission, she wrote a line to Lady Mason, 
It would be so sweet to forgive her; to telling her of his purpose. And then, with all 
ike her sure that she was absolutely forgiven; the care in her power, and with infinite softness 
teach her that there was one at least who of manner, she warned him against the danger 
ld not bring up against her her past sin, even | which she so much feared. What might be the 
smemory. As for his grandson, the prop-' result, if, overcome by tenderness, he should 
should be abandoned to him altogether. again ask Lady Mason to become his wife ? 
i'was thus he argued with himself; but yet, as) Mrs. Orme firmly believed that Lady Mason 
argued, he knew that it could not be so. would again refuse; but, nevertheless, there 
‘I was harsh to her when she told me,” he would be danger. 
1, after another pause—‘‘ cruelly harsh.” ‘“No,” said he, ‘I will not do that. When 
‘**She does not think so.” I have said so you may accept my word.” Then 
‘No. If I had spurned her from me with she hastened to apologize to him, but he assured 
my foot she would not have thought so. She her wich a kiss that he was in nowise angry with 
1 condemned herself, and therefore I should her. 
e spared her.” He held by his purpose, and on the following 
‘* But you did spare her. Iam sure she feels’ day he went up toLondon. There was nothing 
that from the first to the last your conduct toher| said on the matter at breakfast, nor did she 
has been more than kind.” make any further endeavor to dissuade him. 
‘*And I owed her more than kindness, for I, He was infirm, but still she knew that the act- 
loved her; yes, I loved her, and I do love her. | ual fatigue would not be of a nature to injure 
Chough I am a feeble old man, tottering to my| him. Indeed her fear respecting him was rath- 
grave, yet I love her—love her as that boy loves | er in regard to his staying at home than to his 
the fair girl for whom he longs. He will over- going abroad. It would have been well for him 
come it, and forget it, and some other one as! could he have been induced to think himself fit 
fuir will take her place. But for me it is all | for more active movement. 
over.” Lady Mason was alone when he reached the 
What could she saytohim? In truth it was | dingy little room near Finsbury Circus, and re 
all over—such love at least as that of which his ceived him standing. She was the first to speak, 
old heart was dreaming in its dotage. There is and this she did before she had even touched his 
no Medea’s caldron from which our limbs can hand. She 
come out young and fresh; and it were well turned to the ground, and her hands tightly 
that the heart should grow old as does the body. | folded together before her. ‘Sir Peregrine,”’ 
““Tt is not all over while we are with you,’’| she said, ‘“‘I did not expect from you this mark 
she said, caressing him. But she knew that of your—kindness.” 
‘Of my « steem and affection, Lady Mason,” 


stood to meet him, with her eyes 


what she said was a subterfuge. 
** Yes, yes; I have you, dearest,” he answer-; he said. ‘* We have known each other too well 
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Tam| ‘Nay, nay; we will not say that. TI 


to allow of our parting without a word. 
may be hereafter. But it will not | 


an old man, and it will probably be forever.” 
Then she gave him her hand, and gradually | It had better not be quite at once 


lifted her eyes to his face. ‘‘ Yes,” she said; | me that you go on Thursday.”’ 
“it will be forever. There will'be no coming ‘Yes, Sir; we go on Thursday.” 
She had still allowed her hand to re ! 


back for me.” i} Sh 





t y 
t, al 


he 


arte 


s. but now she withdrew i 
not 


home 


1d asked him to 


bre 


¥; 


is re,” 
at 
? 
1 


wn. “Lucius s 


ald. 


never remains r ikfi 


journe 


‘H 
He ! 


is much to set 


tle as to our 

he has lawyers to see.” 

ir Peregrine had not at 

is Mason, but he di 
him my regards,”’ | 

it I trust that he may 
‘Thank you. I will do so 
1 to think of him.” 


ve 


l 


Py 
t 
t 


ave always thought highly of hin 


nt young man.” 
And he is excellent. Where is th 
vho could suffer without a wordas he 


re any 
sul- 
No complaint ever comes from him; and 

t—I have ruined him.” 
‘No, no. He has his youth, his intellect, 
is education. If such a one as he 
t earn his bread in the world—ay, and more 
} Nothing ruins | 


ing man but ignorance, idleness, and de- | 


can 


is bread—who can do so? 
‘‘Nothing; unless those of whom he should ! 
roud disgrace him before the eyes of the | 
world. Sir Peregrine, I sometimes wonder at 

I wonder that I can live. 
jut, believe me, that never for a moment do I| 


be } 


my own calmness. 


and misery 


it ever 
] ild 
vawned hi 
be his to | 
» few minute 
And it 
He ec 


running 

g col 

word and } S$ hone 
ld 


eC 


ant to the taste, 
could he tell her? 
he kn 


others, > Ha 
who had not spoken in vain. 


comiort 


|}now take up that matter, an 


with available strgngth. 
but one thing to say. He had 
still loved her; he would have cherishe 
his bosom had it been possible. 
ld, foolish man; and there 
he could spe ik but of his ow 
‘* Mary,” he said, a 
wish—I wish that I co 
‘And yet on you als¢ 
i—all 1 
‘*No, my love, no; 


for 


0 


al 


rv, 


t what I have done. I would have poured | grace, except this misery ‘ 
r him my blood like water, if it would | longer near to you. Yes, I will tell you all1 
served him; but instead of that I have | Were I alone in the world, I would still b 

1 him cause to curse me till the day of his} you to go back with me.” 

Though I still live, and eat, and sleep,| ‘It can not be: it could not possibly be so.” 
ink of that always. The remembrance is *“*No; for I am not alone. She who k 

er away from me. They bid those who re-| you so well has told me so. It must not 
put on sackcloth, and cover themselves | But that is the source of my misery. I | 
That is my sackcloth, and it is| learned to love you too well, and do not k 

Those thoughts are ashes to me, and | how to part with you. If this had not been so 
y are very bitter between my teeth.” | I would have done all that an old man might t 

He did not know with what words to comfort | comfort you.” 

It all was as she said, and he could not bid| “But it has been so,” she said. ‘I can n 

her even try to free herself from that sackcloth | wash out the past. Knowing what I did of my- 

and from those ashes. It must be so. Were it | self, Sir Peregrine, I shonld never have put my 
not so with her, she would not have been in any | foot over your threshold.” 

degree worthy of that love which he felt ‘*T wish I might hear its step again upon n 
God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” he | floors. I wish I might hear that light 


I { 
1 ’ 


be 
th ashes. ne 


vy sore. 


¢ 


her 


‘or her. | 


step once 


“Yes,” she said, ‘‘for the 
And then she was silent again. 


again. 
‘* Never, Sir Peregrine. No one aga 

shall rejoice to hear either my step or my voi 

bitter, biting wind be tempered for the she-wolf’| or to see my form, or to grasp my hand. The 

who, in the dead of night, had broken into the | world is over for me, and may God grant 

ld, and with prowling steps and cunning clutch } me relief from my sorrow! But to you—in re- 

id stolen the fodder from the sheep? That | turn for your goodness—” 

was the question as it presented itself to her;| ‘* For my love.” 

but she sat silent, and refrained from putting it ‘<Tn return for your love what am I to say ? 

into words. She sat silent, but he read her} I could have loved you with all my heart had 


shorn lamb—” 
But could that 


n ever 


soon 


¢ 
} 
ni 


heart. ‘* For the shorn lamb—” she had said, 
and he had known her thoughts, as they fol 
lowed, quick, one upon another, through her 
mind. ‘* Mary,” he said, seating himself now 
close beside her on the sofa, ‘‘if his heart be as 
true to you as mine, he will never remember | 
these things against you.” 

“It is my memory, not his, that is my pun- 
ishment,” she said. 

Why could he 


not take her home with him, 


it been so permitted. Nay, Ididdoso. Had 
that dream been carried out, I should not have 
sworn falsely when I hand I 
n I part l 


cave you my 
bade her tell you so, from me, whe 
with her.” 

**She did tell me.” 

‘J but little He—Sir 
Joseph—was my master rather than my hus- 
band. He was a gor and I served him 
truly—except in that But I never 


have known love. 


1 master 


l one thing. 


I 
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SIR PEREGRINE'S FAREWELL. 
loved him. But I am wrong to talk of this, and | quiet spirit, and a heart at rest! Till you! 
I will not talk of it longer. May God bless you, | that I am under the ground, you will know that 
Sir Peregrine! It will be well for both of us | there is one living who loves you well.” Then 
now that you should leave me.” he took her in his arms, twice kissed her on the 
‘May God bless you, Mary, and preserve | forehead, and left the room without furtl 


you, and give back to you the comforts of a | speech on either side. 
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wady Mason, as soon as she was alone, sat 
rself down, and her thoughts ran back over 

. whole course of her life. Early in her days, 
when the world was yet beginning to her, she 
had done one evil deed, and from that time up 
to those days of her trial she had been the vic- 

m of one incessant struggle to appear before 

world as though that deed had not been done 
ippear innocent of it before the world, but, 

yd ell things, innocent of it before her son. 

yr twenty years she had striven with a labor 
that had been all but unendnrable; and now 
had failed, and every one knew her for what 

as. Such had been her life; and then she 
¢ it of the life which might have been hers. 
In her earlier days she had known what it was 
be poor, and had seen and heard those battles 
money which harden our hearts, aud quench 
the poetry of our natures. But it had not been 
altogether so with her. Had things gone differ- 
ently with her it might afterward have been said 
that she had gone through the fire unscathed. 
But the beast had set his foot upon her, and 
when the temptation came it was too much for 
her. Not for herself would she have sinned, or 
have robbed that old man, who had been to her 
a kind master. But when a child was born to 
her, her eyes were blind, and she could not see 
hat wealth ill gotten for her child would be as 

e a curse as wealth ill gotten for herself. 

remembered Rebekah, and with the cunning 
fa second Rebekah she filched a world’s bless- 
ing for her baby. Now she thought of all this 
is pictures of that life which might have been 
iers passed before her mind’s eye. 

And they were pleasant pictures, had they not 
burned into her very soul as she looked at them. 
How sweet had been that drawing-room at The 
Cleeve, as she sat there in luxurious quiet with 
her new friend! How sweet had been that 
friendship with a woman pure in all her thoughts, 
graceful to the eye, and delicate in all her ways! 
She knew now, as she thought of this, that to 
her had been given the power to appreciate such 
delights as these. How fall of charm to her 
would have been that life, in which there had 
been so much of true, innocent affection, had 
the load ever been absent from her shoulders! 
And then she thought of Sir Peregrine, with his 
pleasant, ancient manner ard truth of heart, 
and told herself that she could have been happy 
with the love of even so old a man as that, had 
that burden been away from her! But the bur- 
den had never been away—never could be away. 
Then she thought once more of her stern but 
just son, and as she bowed her head and kissed 
the rod she prayed that her release might come 
to her soon. 

And now we will say farewell to her, and as 
we do so the chief interest of our tale will end. 
I may, perhaps, be thought to owe an apology 
to my readers in that I have asked their sympa- 
thy for a woman who had so sinned as to have 
placed her beyond the general sympathy of the 
world at large. If so, I tender my apology, and 
perhaps feel that I should confess a fault. 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 151.—G 
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But | 


as I have told her story that sympathy has grown 
upon myself till I have learned to forgive her, 
and to feel that I too could have regarded her 
asa friend. Of her future life I will not ven 
ture to say any thing. But no lesson is truer 
than that which teaches us to believe that God 
does temper the wind to the shorn lamb. To 
how many has it not seemed, at some one period 
of their lives, that all was over for them, and 
that to them in their afflictions there was no- 
thing left but to die! And yet they have lived 
to laugh again, to feel that the air was warm 
and the earth fair, and that God in giving them 
ever-springing hope had given every thing. How 
many a sun may to set on an endless 
night, and yet rising again on some morrow— 


seem 


“*Hle tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky." 

For Lady Mason let us hope that the day will 
come in which she also may once again trick 
her beams in some modest, unassuming way, 
and that for her the morning may even yet be 
sweet with a glad warmth. For us, here in 
these pages, it must be sufficient to say this last 
kindly farewell. 

As to Lucius Mason and the arrangement of 
his affairs with his step-brother a very few con- 
cluding words will suffice. When Joseph Ma- 
son left the office of Messrs. Round and Crook 
he would gladly have sacrificed all hope of any 
eventual pecuniary benefit from the possession 
of Orley Farm could he by doing so have se- 
cured the condign punishment of her who had 
so long kept him out of his inheritance. But 
he soon found that he had no means of doing 
this. In the first place, he did not know where 
to turn for advice. He had quarreled absolute- 
ly with Dockwrath, and though he now greatly 
distrusted the Rounds, he by no means put im- 
plicit trust in him of Hamworth. Ofthe Rounds 
he suspected that they were engaged to serve 
his enemy, of Dockwrath he felt sure that he 
was anxious only to serve himself. Under these 
circumstances he was driven into the arms of a 
third attorney, and learned from him, after a 
delay that cut him to the soul, that he could 
take no further criminal proceeding against Lady 
Mason. It would be impossible to have her 
even indicted for the forgery—seeing that two 
juries, at the interval of twenty years, had vir- 
tually acquitted her—unless new evidence which 
should be absolute and positive in its kind should 
be forthcoming. Bvt there was no new evidence 
of any kind. The offer made to surrender the 
property was no evidence for a jury, whatever it 
might be in the mind of the world at large. 

‘* And what am I to do?” asked Mason. 

“Take the goods the gods provide you,” said 
the attorney. ‘‘ Accept the offer which your 
half-brother has very generously made you.” 
‘Generously !” shouted Mason of Groby. 

‘* Well, on his part itis generous. It is quite 
within his power to keep it; and were he to do 
s0 no one would say he was wrong. Why should 
he judge his mother ?” 

Then Mr. Joseph Mason went to another at- 
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torney; but it was of no avail. The time was | was going out to the judge’s carriage on t 
passing away, and he learned that Lady Mason | morning of the celebrated great Orley Farm 
and Lucius had actually started for Germany. | and as she did so sie twisted one of 


In his agony for revenge he had endeavored to | fingers into one of his button-holes 


obtain some legal order that should prevent her | did with a prettiness of familiarity, and 1 
, 


departure — ‘‘ne exeat regno,” as he repeated | sumption of a right to give him orders 
over and over again ‘o his advisers learned in | him to obedience, which was almost int 
the law. But it was of no avail Lady Mason | in its sweetness. And why should s} 
had been tried and acquitted, and no judge would | familiar with him? Why should she 1 
interfere. him to obedience by his button-hole?  W 

‘*We should soon have her back again, you not her own ? Had she not chosen 
know, if we had evidence of forgery,” said the | taken him up to the exclusion of all ot 
last attorney. choosings and takings ? 

‘Then, by ——! we will have her back] ‘‘I shall not go till you send m« 
again,” said Mason. putting up his hand as though to prot 
3ut the threat was vain; nor could he get | coat, and just touching her fingers 5] 

any one even to promise him that she could be **Mamma says it will be stupid for y 

prosecuted and convicted. And by degrees the | mornings, but it will not be worse f 

desire for vengeance slackened as the desire for | for Augustus. He stays till after ] 

gain resumed its sway. Many men have threat- ** And I shall stay till after Whi 

ened to spend a property upon a lawsuit who | less I am turned out.” 

have afterward felt grateful that their threats “Oh! but you will be turned out 

were made abortive. And so it was with Mr. | not going to make myself answerab] 

Mason. After remaining in town over a month | improper amount of idleness. Papa 

he took the advice of the first of those new law- | have got all the law courts to reform.” 

yers and allowed that gentleman to put himself | ‘‘ There must be a double Hercules f 

in communication with Mr. Furnival. The re-/|a set of stables as that,” said Felix; 

sult was that by the end of six months he again | with the slight ceremony to which I hay 

came out of Yorkshire to take upon himself | adverted he took his leave for the day. 

the duties and privileges of the owner of Orley ‘**T suppose there wili be no use in ¢ 

Farm. | it,” said Lady Staveley, on the same n 
And then came his great fight with Dockwrath, |} as she and her daughter sat togethe 

which in the end ruined the Hamworth attorney, | drawing-room. They had already bee: 

and cost Mr. Mason more money than he ever | ing over the new engagement by the |} 

liked to confess. Dockwrath claimed to be put | gether; but that is a subject on which m 

in possession of Orley Farm at an exceedingly | with marriageable daughters never grov 

moderate rent, as to the terms of which he was | as all mothers and marriageable daught 

prepared to prove that Mr. Mason had already en- | full well. 

tered into a contract with him. Mr. Mason ut- ‘*Qh! mamma, I think it must be del 

terly ignored such contract, and contended that | «But why, my love? Mr. Graham 

the words contained in a certain note produced | said so?” 

by Dockwrath amounted only to a proposition} ‘‘You must call him Felix, mamma. 

to let him the land in the event of certain cir- | sure it’s a nice name.” 

cumstances and results, which circumstances **Very well, my dear, I will.” 

and results never took place. | ‘No; he has said nothing yet. But 
This lawsuit Mr. Joseph Mason did win, and | course he means to wait till—till it will } 

Mr. Samuel Dockwrath was, as I have said, ru- | dent.” 

ined. What the attorney did to make it neces- ‘*Men never care for prudence of that k 

sary that he should leave Hamworth I do not | when they are really in love; and I’m sure | 

know; but Miriam, his wife, is now the mistress | is.” 

of that lodging-house to which her own mahog-| “Is he, mamma?” 

any furniture was so ruthlessly removed. ‘*He will marry on any thing or nothing 

‘ And if you speak to him he tells you of how tl 

young ravens were fed. But he always forget 


seipbiiend | 
that he’s not a young raven himself.” 
| 


‘* New you're only joking, mamma.” 
‘Indeed I’m quite in earnest. But I think 


your papa means to make up an income for y¢ 
—only you must not expect to be rich.” 
WE must now go back to Noningsby for one **T do not want to be rich. I never did 
concluding chapter, and then our work will be *‘T suppose you will live in London, and t! 
completed. | you can come down here when the courts : 
‘‘You are not to go away from Noningsby | up. I do hope he won’t ever want to take 
when the trial is over, you know. Mamma said | situation in the colonies.” 
that I had better tell you so.” It was thus that ‘“Who, Felix? Why should he go to th 
Madeline had spoken to Felix Graham as he | colonies?” 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


SHOWING HOW AFFAIRS SETTLED THEMSELVES | 
AT NONINGSBY. 





ORLEY FARM. 








place in the world approved—it may 


been less fre 


clever barris- | and high 
have made their 


I really 


always do—the 
who marry before t 
vy. That would be 
nk it would kill me.” 

‘Oh! he sha'n’t go to 

y the county ccu 


suppose yi 


‘They young 


ters hey hat then she would have 
very dreadful. . 
a would like best if 
writing, and think of but t 


said tohim. In h } 


you would 
nothing 
to whi 


up a) ur 
ure there are law,” sh¢ 
are better. I mu wouldn't | told her, with many compliments to the specia 
» at Leeds or Merthyr-Tydvil?” fox in qu that story of the fox who had 
rse I shall live wherever he his tail and thought it well that other fo: 
t know why you should send him to | should he was dressed. 
‘At 
i] 


pla es they do go to. | hi ail,” 


mamma, any colony.”’ 


rts now, answer 


gale eget 


¥ 


pass > Saeki 


stion, 

goes; |} 

dress themselves as 

any rate papa looks v 

said Madeline, with 
‘B 


r’s pride. é 


thyr-Tydvil.” ‘ry well without 
‘Those are the sort of 
is young Mrs. Bri cht Newdeg 

1 to go to South Shiel 1s, idl her 
ll dreadfully delicate. She los rou know. | much of a y 
lo think the Lord Chancellor ought to think As they 
that. Reigate, Maidstone, or any- | the rnoon of the third or fourth day 

about Great Ma ould not trial, f the me to th 

And in this way they discussed the Madeline that a 
event the future, while Felix | wh 
self was listening to the judge’s 


somewhat of 
daught 


are | all the same, if 


jut you shall wear your 
like it,” she added, with 


ung maiden’s lo 


r babies you 

t two, V 

r the | 
} 


were thus walking nea 
or 
rlow w one 0 maids ca 
ntleman was it 
her. 
eman!” said Mac 
Miss. My told me to 
if you were any where near.” 
said Mad 
of 
ht happiness of face departed on the mement 
had told Felix every thing as to ] Pere- 
grine in return for that story of his respe 
Mary Snow. To her it seemed as though that 
had made things equal between them 
was too generous to observe that though she had 
given nothing to her other lover, Felix had 
iged for many months to marry his other 
love. But girls, I think, have no objection to 
They do not desire first-fruits, even 
] Indeed I am not suri 


» wished to see 
A gentl 
‘Mr. 
were two or three days passed at | you up 
unalloyed sweetness, It 
1 that they had all agreed that Prudence 
ld go by the board, that Love 
t promises, and hopes bright vung trees | SI 
should hace it all 
Staveley a man who on sach 
had t 


prude nee to 


and happy 
line. 
nking of his client’ Orme, 
n there 


ngsby of almost 


lad ly 


guilt. 


eline, from 
manner and 


‘I suppose I must go,” 


om all her pretty freedom 


and with 
as v‘ oor 


her ting 


spring, 


Judge 


Own Way, 


was an oc 


Rg BARA Td 


to deal for she 
go by the 
id excellent men too, 
cares of life 
to r 
ision is made for the young ray 
spin always, thinking sternly 

rst and rarely hoping + for the best. 
ver making provision for rainy days, 


casion—knowing with whom he 
could allow 
board. ‘There are men, ar 

1 whose minds the 
wl 


ordinary 
been 
never banish 
» never seem »membe 


mselves, 
y | this. or 
of the | early fruits, as men do. 
They are | whether experience, on the part of a gentleman 
in his use of his heart, is not supposed by most 


ns. 
il and 
as though 
there were to be no more sunshine. So anxious 
their children that they take no 
pleasure in them, and their fear is constant that 
the earth will cease to produce her fruits. Of 
such was not the judge. ‘‘ Dulce est desipere 
i he would say, ‘‘and let the oppor- 
frequent and the occasions many. 
Suc h a love-making opportunity as this surely 
should be one. 


young ladies to enhance the value of the article 
Madeline was not in the least Mary 
Snow; but with great good-nature promised t 
look after her and patronize her when me should 
have become Mrs. Albert Fitzallen. ‘But I 
don’t think I should like that Mrs, Thomas,’ 
she said. 

**You would have mended the stockings for 
her : oi 

So Graham wandered about through the dry ‘Oh yes, 
March winds with his future bride by his side, | Miss Snow. 

1 never knew that the blasts came from the | locked. 
pernicious east. And she would lean on his | ters.” 
arm as though he had been the friend of her It 
earliest years, listening to and trusting him in 
all things. ‘That little finger, 
gether, would get up to his button-hole, and her | 
bright, frank eyes would settle themselves on 
his, and then her hand would press closely upon 
his arm, and he knew that 
ashame d nor afraid of her love. Her love to 
her was the same as her religion. When it 
was once acknowledged by her to be a thing 
good and trust-worthy, all the world might know 


are they for jealous of 


1] cis,” 


ll the same. 
I would have done that; and so did 

But I would have kept my box 
She should never have seen my let- 
was now absoluicly necessary that she 
should return to the house, and say to Pere- 
grine Orme what words of comfort might be 
possible for her. If she could have spoken sim- 
ply with her heart she would have said much 
that was friendly, even though it might not be 
comfortable. But it was that she 
should express herself in words, and she felt 
that the task was very difficult. “Will you 
come in?” she said to Felix. 

‘*No, I think not. But he’s a splendid fel- 


as they stood to- 


she was ncither necessary 


it. Was it not a glory to her that he had cho- 
sen her, and why should she conceal her glory? 
Had it been that some richer, greater man had 
won her love—some one whose titles were known 


low, and to me was a stanch friend. If I can 
catch him as he comes out I will speak to him.’ 
And then Madeline, with hesitating steps, with 
her hat still on her head and her gloves on her 
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hands, walked through the hall into the draw- 
ing-room. ‘There she found her mother seated 
on the sofa, and Peregrine Orme standing be- 
fore her. Madeline walked up to him with ex- 
tended hand and a kindly welcome, though she 
felt that the color was high in her cheeks. Of 
course it would be impossible to come out from 
such an interview as this without having con- 
fessed her position, or hearing it confessed by 
her mother in her presence. That, however, 
had been already done, and Peregrine knew that 
the prize was gone. 

‘* How do you do, Miss Staveley?” said he. 
** As I am going to leave The Cleeve for a long 
time, I have come over to say good-by to Lady 
Staveley—and to you.” 

‘** Are you going away, Mr. Orme?” 

‘Yes, I shall go abroad—to Central Africa, | 
I think. It seems a wild sort of a place, with 
plenty of animals to kill.” 

‘* But isn’t it very dangerous ?” 

‘*No, I don’t think so. The people always 
come back alive. I’ve a sort of idea that no- 
thing will kill me. At any rate I couldn't stay 
here.” 

‘* Madeline, dear, I’ve told Mr. Orme that 
you have accepted Mr. Graham. With a friend 
such as he is I know that you will not be anx- 
ious to keep this a secret.” | 

‘*No, mamma.” 

‘*] was sure of that ; and now that your papa 
has consented to it, and that it is quite fixed, I | 
am sure that it is better that he should know it. 
We shall always look upon him as a very dear 
friend—if he will allow us.” 

Then it was necessary that Peregrine should | 
speak, which he did as follows, holding Made- | 
line’s hand for the first three or four seconds | 
of the time: ‘‘ Miss Staveley, I will say this of 
myself, that if ever a fellow loved a girl truly, | 
I loved you; and I do so now as well or better | 
than ever. It is no good my pretending to be 
contented, and all that sort of thing. Iam not 
contented, but very unhappy. 


' 
I have never 
wished for but one thing in my life; and for 
that I would have given all that I have in the 


| than the other? 


**No, you did not. And why should yoy 
when I had nothing to say for myself ? I oug} : 
to have falien in love with some foolish ¢} 
with as little wit about her as I have myself. 

**T hope you will fall in love with s me 3 
nice girl,” said Lady Staveley, ‘‘and that w. 
shall know her and love her very much.” 

**Oh, I dare say I shall marry some day. ] 
feel now as though I should like to break ; 
neck, but I don’t suppose I shall. Good-} 
Lady Staveley.” 

**Good-by, Mr. Orme; and may God ser 
that you may be happy!” 

‘**Good-by, Madeline. I shall never call y 
so again—except to myself. I do wish you ma 
be happy—I do indeed. As for him —he has 
been before me and taken away ali that I want 
ed to win.” 

3y this time the tears were in his eyes, and 





| his voice was not free from their effect. Of t 
| he was aware, and therefore, pressing her hand, 


he turned upon his heel and abruptly left the 
room. He had been unable to say that he wished 
also that Felix might be happy; but this omis- 


| sion was forgiven him by both the ladies. Poor 


Madeline, as he went, muttered a kind farewe] 
but her tears had mastered her also, so that sh 
could hardly speak. 

He went directly to the stables, there got upon 
his horse, and then walked slowly down the ay 
enue toward the gate. He had got the better of 
that tear-compelling softness as soon as he found 
himself beyond the presence of the girl he loved, 
and was now stern in his mood, striving to hard- 
en his heart. He had confessed himself a f 
in comparison with Felix Graham; but yet, hi 
asked himself, in spite of that, was it not possi- 
ble that he would have made her a better husband 
It was not to his title or his 
estate that he trusted as he so thought, but toa 
feeling that he was more akin to her in circum- 
stances, in ways of life, and in tenderness of 
heart. As all this was passing through his 
mind Felix Graham presented himself to him 
in the road. 

‘‘Orme,” said he, ‘‘I heard that you were in 


world. I know that I can not have it, and that! the house, and have come to shake hands with 

I am not fit to have it.” you. I suppose you have heard what has taken 
‘*Oh, Mr. Orme, it is not that.”’ place. Will you not shake hands with me?’ 
“But it is that. I knew you before Graham ‘* No,” said Peregrine, ‘‘I will not.” 

did, and loved you quite 2s soon. I believe— ‘*T am sorry for that, for we were good friends, 

though of course I don’t mean to ask any ques- | and I owe you much for your kindness. It was 


tions—but I believe I told you so before he ever 


a fair stand-up fight, and you should not be an- 


did.” gry.” 


’ 


en,” said Lady Staveley. 
** Perhaps they are. 

had not been planned there. 
—I can not express my satisfaction, though I 
will heartily wish for your happiness. I knew 
from the figst how it would be, and was always 
sure that I was a fool to love you. I should 
have gone away when I first thought of it, for 
I used to feel that you never cared to speak to 
me.” 

**Oh, indeed I did,” said poor Madeline. 


‘* Marriages, they say, are planned in heav- | ‘“‘T am angry, and I don’t want your friend 
ship. Go and tell her that I say so, if you like.’ 
I only wish this one | 
I can not help it | 


‘*No, I will not do that.” 

‘I wish with all my heart that we had both 
| killed ourselves at that bank.” 

‘* For shame, Orme, for shame!” 
“ Very well, Sir; let it befor shame.” And 
| then he passed on, meaning to go through the 
gate, and leaving Graham on the grass by the 
| roadside. But before he had gone a hundred 
| yards down the road his better feelings came 
| back upon him, and he returned. 
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‘Tam unhappy,” he said, ‘‘ and sore at heart. | 
You must not mind what words I spoke just | 


| 


ne 


now. 

‘No, no; Iam sure you did not mean them, 

said Felix, putting his hand on the horse’s 
mane. 
‘‘] did mean them then, but I do not mean 
them now. Iwon’t say any thing about wishes. 
Of course you will be happy with her. Any 
body would be happy with her. I suppdse you 
von’t die, and give a fellow another chance.” 

‘Not if I can help it,” said Graham. 

‘¢Well, if you are to live, I don’t wish you 
ny evil. Ido wish you hadn't come to Non- 
, that’s all. Good-by to you.” And he 
held out his hand, which Graham took. 

‘We shall be good friends yet, for all that is 
come and gone,” said Graham ; and then there 
were no more words between them. 

Peregrine did as he said, and went abroad, 
»xtending his travels to many wild countries, in 
which, as he used to say, any one else would 
have been in danger. 


a 
rsbv 


No danger ever came to 
1im—so at least he frequently wrote word to his 

ther. Gorillas he slew by scores, lions by 

“ls, and elephants sufficient for an ivory 
palace. The skins, and bones, and other tro- 
phies, he sent home in various ships; and when 
he appeared in London as a lion no man doubt- 
ed his word. But then he did not write a book, 
r even give lectures; nor did he presume to 
know much about the huge brutes he had slain, 
except that they were pervious to powder and 
ball. 

Sir Peregrine had endeavored to keep him at 

me by giving up the property into his hands; 
but neither for grandfather, nor for mother, nor 
for lands and money would he remain in the 
neighborhood of Noningsby. ‘* No, mother,” 

» said; ‘*it will be better for me to be away.” 
And away he went. 

The old baronet lived to see him return, though 
with plaintive wail he often declared to his daugh- 
ter-in-law that this was impossible. He lived, 
but he never returned to that living life which 
had been his before he had taken up the battle 
for Lady Mason. He would sometimes allow 
Mrs. Orme to drive him about the grounds, but 
otherwise he remained in the house, sitting soli- 
tary over his fire, with a book, indeed, open be- 
forte him, but rarely reading. He was waiting 
patiently, as he said, till death should come to 
him. 

Mrs. Orme kept her promise, and wrote con- 
stantly to Lady Mason, hearing from her as con- 
stantly. When Lucius had been six months 
in Germany he decided on going to Australia, 
leaving his mother for the present in the little 
German town in which they were staying. For 
her, on the whole, the change was for the bet- 
ter. As to his success in a thriving colony | 
there can be but little doubt. 

Felix Graham was soon married to Madeline; | 
and as yet I have not heard of any banishment 
cither to Patagonia or to Merthyr-Tydvil. 

And now I may say, Farewell. 


1 
no 


A CAMP-MEETING IN 


SEE. 
AX hour since I was listening to the fervid, 
} . 
ve fiery Parson Brownlow, and now I am 
thinking not so much of his moving narration as 
of a former 


TEN NES- 


visit to Tennessee, and my first at- 
tendance at a camp-meeting held by the denom- 
ination of which the free-spoken Parson is a mem- 
ber. Had he only been present on this occasion 
I should be less doubtful of the acceptableness 


| of my reminiscences. 


In the summer of 1856, in company with Rev. 
Mr. Warner, of Boston, I visited a favorite cousin 
residing in Tennessee. We found him delight- 
fully situated, with a lovely wife and interesting 
little daughter, who soon became my especial pet 
and plaything. Walter M‘Connell was a man 
of genial, affectionate, and hopeful nature; loved 
and esteemed by his equals, and fairly worshiped 
by his servants, who found in him a kind and 
considerate master—a rarer article, they seemed 
to think, than some Northern politicians would 
have us imagine. 

Mr. Warner was an Episcopal clergyman, and 
an agreeable though fastidious gentleman. Very 
sensitive to variations from his established cus- 
toms and ideas, he was still neither irritable nor 
perverse in the maintenance of his views of right 
and propriety. My cousin had been his warm 
friend and class-mate in college, and good-na- 
turedly amused himself during our visit with 
‘** showing up heathendom to my very proper and 


| reverend friend, Ned Warner.” 


Prominent in the sable household was a de- 


| voted, affectionate creature, originally rejoicing 


in the classic name of Juno. But the heathen 
goddess vanished when, as Nonie’s nurse, she 
was christened by that little lady’s baby lips 
‘* Mammy June.” 

She came into the parlor one morning, her 
honest black face radiant and shining as the 
month of roses, whose namesake she was. Find- 
ing her mistress, she spoke quite in an ecstasy : 

‘* Miss Kate, thar’s a new preacher cum to the 
camp-meeting gwine on at Salem, an’ I's jes 
studyin’ if I can get to go dis evenin’?” 

** Well, June, can he preach, or is he a trifling, 
no-account fellow like that Jacobs ?” 

‘*No, Missus, not a natomy like Jacobs is dis 
yer. I heerd him las Sunday night, an’ he’s 
powerful: dat’s so. He tell’d us "bout de judg 


| ment-day till I fairly ’spected to hear Gabriel 


toot ebery minnit. And he tell’d ob de lake of 
fire, and us cumbrous timmer as what'll be cut 
down, and slung in, till I jes heerd de flames 
a-cracklin’ ’mong de dead branches, and suckin’ 
up de dry leaves. An’ he done said how none 
ob us could hide out de way in dat turrible time, 
but whareber we’s at, plum hind a mighty big 
rock or clar up de furdest mounting, we’ll hear 
de Lord’s driber blowin’ his horn, loud as thun- 
An’ he’ll take de whole raft ob us wid a 
come-quick to de Lord in glory or de debbil in 
hell.” 

‘* Well, Mammy, you’ve proved him a preach- 


der. 
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er; go as soon as you like, and do take that 
witch, Hally, along—she’il mind no one but 
you.” 

** Kate,’’ said M‘Connell, ‘‘ suppose we all go 
It'll be a fine opportunity 
fur Ned to cultivate another branch of the church 
catholic, and Philip is already ‘a wide liker.’ 
What say you?” 

**Oh, 1 go with pleasure, if the gentlemen 
like; but I think, Walter, you should offer Mr. 
Warner another inducement—the scenery is cer- 
tainly fine.” 


over this evening. 


‘** Very, Ned, and the apostolic succession un- 
doubted. Like Peter and his associates, these 
stirring preachers are mostly ‘unlearned and 
ignorant men;’ and excellent Christians are 

There’s | 
Mammy ‘got religion,’ as she terms it, fifteen 
years ago at a camp-meeting, and a better old | 
soul never lived.’ 


some of them; ditto their hearers. 


‘*T presume I can not refuse attending any 
mfoolery in the county, M‘Connell, on pain 
of being called strait-laced Pharisee, bigoted 
Churchman, and the like. So I'll away to this 
Methodish pow-wow as soon as you please. All 
tle more readily for the hint of a landscape 
given by your generous wife.” 
We will 


ivive over in time to look around the secular 


‘*It is ten miles to the ground. 


lepartment before dark, and after ten o’clock 
we have the finest of moons for our return.”’ 
The day was delightful, and seemed exuber- 
antly happy in having found the very golden 
mean of temperature. Our road wound about 
with charming indirectness, affording us a vari- 
ety of prospect. Here it passed through a wood- 
land, where great downy flakes from th 
cotton-wood were sailing slowly and ] 


| 





> tall | 
eisurely 
down, filling the air and covering the ground 
with a summer shower of snow. 


Soon we were | 
on an emerald plain bounded in the distance by 
lofty hills. ‘‘ See that hill range, Phil!” ex- 
claimed Warner; ‘green as Vermont's own.” 

‘That chain is called Cedar Hills,” replied 
Mrs. M‘Conneli. They are covered with that 
tree; and here let me repeat a remark of Mammy 
June’s on the cedar: ‘It’s the pootiest bush 
yet, Missus; ’tan’t never dead.” Doesn't ‘‘nev- 
er dead” rival our phrase eyer-green in poctical 
torce f 

We reached Salem Camp an hour before 
dark. 


This time we devoted to observations on 
he secular department, as Walter called the 
iving-place. For thirty years this had been 
an established camp-ground; a place of annual 
resort for the hundreds in attendance upon the 
meeting of a week’s duration. In the centre of | 
the temporary village was a long row of perma- 
nent wooden buildings, much like the horse- 
sheds about a country meeting-house in New 
England. These were dwelling-places for many ; 
but the greater part of those in attendance occu- | 
pied tents, which were of all shapes and colors— | 
white being most prevalent. The humbler of 
these were formed of old blankets and worn 
bed-quilts, whose parti-colored though tattered 


t 
i 
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surfaces presented quite a gay and banner-lik, 

appearance, 
Suppers were in all stages of activity and 

preparation at this hour. 


Negroes and } 
negroless whites considered it a time of | 
ing business. Some were ‘‘ toting” water from 
the creek or spring, others milking t¢) 
Here a woman took hoe-cakes from the 
while her neighvor placed a bacon-filled “ 








—as théy term a frying-pan—over a gipsy 


Troops of children, equipped with hu 





dodgers and slices of fat pork, wandered at will. 
each juvenile having at least two curs in « 
These little folks seemed < 


interested in the feeding and watering of 


attendance, 


numerous animals, which occupied a large f 


Around suburb. 


an stalls, from which liquors, tobuceo, etc., were 


of negroes and ‘‘ white trash.” 


dispensed, sat groups of men drinking, smoki: 
chewing, spitting, and talking. 
tion seemed unequally divided between | 
and religion; the gifts of Elder Jones a 


na t 


The conversa- 


prospects of Buchanan Matters of state had 





the ascendency; and more offensive imprecations 


were hurled at ‘*them devil's chil’en, the A 


| tionists,” than at the paternal Satan himself. 


Just before evening service—‘ 
rather—we proceeded to the sanctum sancto1 
and it was a noble specimen of ‘God's 
temples,” that grove of giant trees, miles fi 
the habitation of man, on the right bank 
Cahoo—a noble stream, pronounced ‘a1 
All underg 
and smaller trees had been carefully rem 
none were spared but patriarchal oaks, 1 
cups had caught the dews of centuries, and 1 
erin’ hickories, that had tossed their nuts 


pooty creek” by the natives. 


the graves of suct essive generations. B 

these sylvan pillars the grass grew long and 
soft, and now lay in plushy mats from the tram- 
pling feet. Awe 
arches gleamed 


up among the green-leave 
stars, like bright birds rest 
ing on the topmost boughs in their upward flight 
Blazing pine-knots and smoking torches, in 
countless numbers, made a strange glitter in t 


| darkness. They seemed a congregation of mam- 


moth fire-flies, now dancing at sight of their 
imaged forms in the water below, then leaping 
and reaching for some passing breeze. Sur- 


| rounded by troops of fitful, flickering shadows 


they gave an air of grotesque beauty to the scene. 
The grove was longer than wide, and several 


| speakers’ stands were erected, some rods apart, 


for the accommodation of the vast congregation 
of hearers. We stopped in the vicinity of the 
first we reached, although ‘‘ the new preacher’”— 
Elder Jones—held forth at the standbelow. ‘The 


| view from here was so wildly picturesque that we 


cared not to exchange it for other groupings. 
The long lines of white tents lay at an enchant 
ing distance; beyond slept the quiet dimpled 
valley, dreaming of May-flowers and sheaves of 
gold; guarding its slumbers stood those far- 
away sentinel hills, drinking the dews of the 
tw ilight and clasping the mists of the morning. 
The clouds stooped to kiss their green plumes, 
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zephyt 
ey were faithful to the lowly valley 
first allegiance. ‘‘Ah, Cousin Kate, 
None but an 


rs wooed them lovingly, but in 


l 
4 
ul 


, » quite right. artist eye 
ited Salem Camp.” 
Shortly after our arrival horns w 
soon hundreds of people were pouring into 
grove. Rough planks fastened to stakes 
mly driven into the ground afforded seats to 
1 as chose them. But the greatest latitude 
n and manner wasallowed. Some re- 


1 on the grass, others leaned against trees, 


re 


sounded, 


a few yenturesome youngsters were perch- 
crows in the branches above. 

iged in their 
is attitudes, a white-haired yet vigorous 


ke 
K 


ii 
mm 
A 


1¢ hearers comfortably arrat 
man commenced the services with an elo- 
prayer. Its ev 
iative and fervent responses in all manner 
twi ¢ Amens; ejaculations of ‘‘That’s 
’¢ Yes, Lord!” ‘‘Send a witness!” ** True 


ery clause met scores of 


etc., accompanied by groanings and 
tings indescribable. 

‘ Ned,” whispered M‘Connell, ‘‘ which is the 

ive voice Wouldn't that style of response 
: You'd say the Apost] 
ed backward in your bewilderment.” 

But Father Hill would have been quite los 
| tl 


y) 
es 


u precisely ? 


t 


ut these rejoinders, and at the close of each 

tinct petition paused for the never-failing in- 

rlude. 

The final Amen was followed by ‘‘ The He- 
w Children”—a well-known hymn, as are all 

Hymn-books 


th 


I 


ise at night camp-meetings. 
pine-knots are not made for each o 
th 


’ r 
ia I 


LO 
} ing of a necessary acquaintance with the 
nvention of Cadmus, as perfected by the print- 
ng Dutchman, on the part of the singers. 

The vast assembly rose, and all, even the boy $ 
The air was a 
chant recitative, and though harsh 
jices joined in it, that volume of sound had a 
inspiring power. Richer, fuller than 
inthem from deep-toned organ rose the grand 


trees, sung with a will. 


f or 


Tt ¢ 


rilling, 

iorus of hope : 
‘* By-and-by we'll go and meet them, 
Safe in the promised lanc 


1% 
i. 


And the hymn proceeds 
**Where now is the good old Daniel? 
Where now is the good old Daniel? 
Where now is the good old Daniel? 

Safe in the promised land. 

‘Ile went up from the den of lions, 
lie went up from the den of liot 
Ile went up from the den of | 
Safe to the promised land.” 

‘*Rather a free grouping of incidents, M‘Con- 
ell,” said Warner. ‘‘I fear the Scripture wor- 

ies would hardly know if ‘I be I’ in this rapid 

quence of their life’s leading events.” 

‘* Yes, a terrible massacre of the unities, Ned; 
and yet not so great a misrepresentation after 
ll. But listen to the next stanza. It has a 
glimpse of the same spirit that prompted ‘Te 
Deum Landamus,’ with its glowing remem- 
brance of ‘the glorious company of the Apos- 
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f the Proj hets, and 
This hymn, you 


mine. ‘There— 


} 
i 


roodly fellowship of 
iy of Martyrs.’ 


arn 

see, is an old favorite hymn « 
hark!” 

“ Wher 

W here 

Where 


Safe 


¢ 
I 


now are the saints and martyrs? 


now are the saints and martyrs? 
w are the saints and martyrs? 
in the mised land. 


} 
nh 


‘*They went up throu ut trit 
The up th 
Th 


Sale 


y went 


y wen 


up thi 
t ny 


the promise 
and meet tl 


ll go and 


and-by we'll go 
™™ 


By-an we I t them." 


Doesn't 
? 


rs 


it bring the cloud of witnesses very 


l of the 


ncline to 


nea After all, Ne 


saints is far more 


1@ communion 
extended than we i 


think.” 


ide 


ia 


} 


Father Hillannounced 
hi i { shall re- 


ce 


at endureth to the en 
a crown of life.” 
The lapse of time, 


with the local idioms, wh 


S text: 


f 


ive 


and my want of acquaint- 
} 


ance rave the ser- 
mon a quaint raciness, disqualify me for the 
I feel constrained to b 
man’s pardon for presenting these mutila 
detache li 
them: 
‘* Enduret 
the 


part 
g the good 
d and 
recall 


of a reporter. 


t 

t 
nr T 
scourse as 1 


d portions of his ¢ 


h what 


I take 


cross which every geniwine 
his | 


mi | like I 
ll got the same 


" bre there n ? it to be 
cross—the sure- 


ih Christian ar slessed 


Master afore him. 


' 


We hain’t a 
Thar’s no two jes like no more 
n our Dy The pattern 
uldn't fi ll; but thar’s nary rale child of 
God but has his cross made a purpose for him 
and And let 


kiss; not endure it a-whinin’, a 


yes ¢ nos 


same 


t 


tus a 


no other. him love it as God's 


n’ grudgin’, an’ 
Let him be it 
and ten- 
yud given by 


t 


‘long in the dust. ar 


a-draggin’ it 
carries hi 
lds the 


is 


proudly, as a soldier 


Ss gun; 
derly, as the lover ho rose-l 
his sweet-heart. 
You know 
how men carry drafts to the bank for gold and 
Bime-by, in the fields of glory, you'll 
cks and stacks of golden crowns all glit- 
terin’ with jewels, and shinin’ with stars—and 
Once on your head, it 
Your hair will never turn 
1 death will be done 


‘“*Tt’s Christ’s draft for a crown. 


silver. 
see sta 
they’re all crowns of life. 
will ache no more. 
gray. Sickness, pain, a 
forgot for ever and evermore —for they're all 
crowns of life. But though there’s heaps an’ 
heaps you must show a draft or nary a one will 
you get. 

“The Lord will 


rz 


i 


1 


=) 


y, ‘Whar’s your cross, 


strange And when you show him the bat- 
tered old thing he'll answer, ‘ All right; angel, 
rt And, 

', the crookeder, the uglier 
oss, jes so much brighter ‘ll be the crown. 


give this brother or this sister a crown.’ 
bretheren, the heavi 


the ¢ 
P’r’aps ’twas a thorny cross, tearin’ your flesh, 
and spotted with your blood. Well, every blood- 
drop ‘ll turn to a costly jewel in your splendid 
crown, and will shine like the sun while you 
dance in silver slippers above. 

you must endure it to the end— 
fur thar’s no possumin’ thar. "Twon't do to say 


** So you see 
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that you toted it a good spell, till so mighty 
tired that you jes got shet of it fornenst that big 
hill or deep river. You'd a heap better never 


teched it if you don’t endure clear to the | 


end. 

‘¢ We can’t allus know for sure sartain, breth- 
eren, who's barin’ the cross in this yer world 
and who's not, for it’s a world of make-believes 
and shams. When I mind all the humbugs 
I've seen on this yer globe, it 'pears like it might 
possum the great fire at last, and ’stead o’ burn- 
in’ sound and solid-like, jes roll up inter a big 
ball of gas and hustle off into space. 

‘*No, bretheren, the cross-bearers ain’t la- 
beled here below, and we’re sometimes mightily 
taken in. One goes loging and limpin’ along 
like his back was most broke with a cross of 
lead, and we say, ‘Thar’s a saint. Jes look 
at Brother B. endurin’ his cross. He’s a’mos’ 
ripe for glory!’ Like enough he hasn't the 
shadow of a cross, and is just packin’ around his 
luggage of self and sin. And here comes a 
sister singin’ and skippin’ like ready to fly, and 
we say, ‘Giddy Sister A., poor thing! I’m 
afeard she’s nary harp and crown above!’ And 
perhaps the inseein’ Lord knows jes how she’s 
endurin’ a sharp cutting cross right on her heart, 
and in her arms, and that she does it so gladly 
out of love to Him who died for her crown of 
life. 

‘*No, bretheren, we can’t say who’s 
bearers here, without any doubt; and I expect, 
if I am ever so happy as to reach heaven, to be 
completely through-othered with the folks I shall 
meet and miss. Them I never thought o’ seein’ 
thar ’Il take me by the hand and say, ‘ How d’ye, 
Brother Hill?’ and them that I reckoned had a 
good title, years ago, to a mansion incorruptible, 
and whom I hoped to find settled down to house- 
keepin’ nice and comfortable won’t be thar, nor 
nowhar tharabout. Yes, I expect to be sur- 
prised—but more at finding William Hill safe 
landed on the shores of glory than at any body 
else. I’m such a vile sinner that it will through- 
other me out and out. 

* A crown of life in heaven! Friends, if you 
only knowed the place you wouldn’t groan about 
your cross. 


cross- 


It is so exceedin’ glorious that one 
glimpse of it struck Paul dumb, and he wrote 
afterward that the language hadn’t yet been 
made that could describe it. I tried last night, 
in my poor way, to give you some idee of that 
celestial country; and what I said then is all 
true, every word—for, bretheren, it’s a rale Ten- 
nessee of a place. 

**If ye mind yer own cross ye'll have plenty 
to do without studyin’ about your neighbor's 
cross, that’s noways like yours. But thar's 
many a one who, in the words of Scripture, 
strains at another’s gnat when he could vomit a 
camel himself; and I’m mighty afeard some o’ 
you'll miss goin’ into heaven yerselves from bein’ 
so busy watching who does get in, that the door 
will be shet plum-to afore you mind. Now hold 
on to your individual cross, every last one of ye, 
till ye’ve swapped it for a crown of life!” 
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The congregation here sung a hymn, known 
from its chorus, which is, 

“O stem the storm! it won't be lone: 
We'll anchor by-and-by.” 

Brother Brinsmade then rose for a short 
hortation, as he premised. He was so } 
that a fulfillment of his promise seemed pn 

‘* Bretheren and sisters, I’ve talked so n 
this week that my voice is nigh giving out, 


eX. 


yet I must say one word to these poor sinner 
and I will, if it immolates me on this alt 
And then the good Father above will giy 
pair of lungs to match the tallest angel 
the throne, and I'll shout ‘Glory !’ 
of them. 


with the | 


‘“*T was glad to hear ‘O stem the storm!’ 


a favorite hime of mine, for I 
a storm, twenty years ago and odd. 


was convert 
I y 
wild young fellow then, and we was plum-r 
down here 
breeches, and moccasins, 


If we'd a coon-skin cap, deer-s 
dress 
sure, and went it prime at many a hoe-dow1 
We hadn't no occasion then for gloves, pol 
nor broadcloth; and I reckon these ye 
ain’t no pootier in muslins and 
their mothers was in linsey and barefoot. 
‘*Yes, I was convarted in a 
right smart chance of ’em I’ve had since 
*pears like Satan holds a pertikkeler spite 
and never quits pesterin’ even for a breatl 


we was 


bootees t 


storm, 


spell; but keeps tusslin’ and wrastlin’ witl 
constant. 

‘** And, bretheren, you and I know that ¢ 
sionally, if not oftener, I’ve been the und 
in the fight. Many’s the lammin’ I’ve t 
him. But when he had the best of it, and 
jes ready to give in beat, the Lord reached 
the hand, and I up and at him agin. And s 
reckon ’twill be till I die—harricane on han 
cane, till I go up to glory in a regular whirl- 
wind, and anchor by-and-by. But so I’m s 
enough thar at last, I’m noways choosy al 
the road. I’m my Heavenly Father's « 

He may give me jes such a raising as suits hin 
so he’ll take me home at the end. 

‘* But what will you poor sinners do that dot 
onst try to stem the storm, and makes no sh 
of fightin’ Satan, but just up and crony wit! 
him, like he was an angel of light or a 
gold eagle? A storm is coming worse than al 
these yer—one that will rain fire and brimstor 
and there is but one shelter from it, and t! 
heaven. 

‘¢ And a pooty fist you'll make of it knockin’ 
and halloin’ at that place, and callin’ on the Lot 
when you never answered his call here belo 
but disremembered all his precepts and don: 
got his reproof. Now salvation is plain 
easy; you can build on the rock, and be sm 
No account how black you are, how poor y 
are, how ignorant you are. The Lord d 
mind a hair whether you're white or black, } 
all be angel-color in heaven. Your Maker sets 
no store on your money, and don’t care if ve 
haven’t one lone picayune. He don’t ask for no 
book-larnin’ nor eddication ; he only wants you 
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—— adi 
to have the good horse-sense to obey his com- 
:ndments right off. And here’s one of them, 
Re nent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 
“N 
‘We're passing away,’ let all who will obey the 
d, stem the storms of this life, and be safely 

1 on Canaan’s shore at the grea ; 

to the altar, and help us beg for mercy on 


yr souls.” 


ow, While the bretheren and sisters sing 


t 


t day, come 


The scene that followed baffles description. 
Numbers went forward and knelt around 

ide railing. 
1y men and women, prayed, entreated, ex- 
i, and shouted at once, while laboring with 


seekers,” producing confusion of the first 


Y 


‘the 
the 


lity. These seckers were in all stages of 
excitement, weeping and shrieking; tearing their 
hair, and springing about with violent gestures ; 
while a few remained quict and aq) 
thoughtful. 


Each exhorter seemed desirous of being the 


parently 


udest, and the strange medley that reached 
mv ears was sometimes ludicrous in the extreme. 
From « came the exclamation, ‘*‘ This poor 
man is agoing right to the pit of darkness!” 
—‘*Amen! the Lord grant it,” was screamed 
from another quarter. 

hese exercises had been prolonged nearly 
our when several of the s 


ye 


an h kers were taken 


with ‘‘the power,” as it is termed, I had never 
witnessed this affection, and was interested by 
it to a painful degree 
One fine-looking girl, with a most interesting 
yuntenance, I observed particularly. She had 
ed frantic with agony, wildly swaying from 
to side. But now she stood statue-like and 
tionless. Her hands were tightly clenched, 
and her entire expression that of acute mental 
r Her luxuriant hair had escaped from 
its fastening, and falling almost to her f 
1 air of classic grace to her figure. With her 
pale, earnest face in that fixed agony of terror 
and supplication, while her splendid, dreamy 
, such as I call Indian summer eyes—had a 
far-off look, as if they gazed on the dread mys- 
teries of eternity. 
painter. 


} 
the 
The 


a 


I 


She was a noble study fora 
Suddenly, with one piercing scream, 
tense muscles relaxed, and she fell to the 
earth in what seemed the silence and pallor of 


death, and lay like some sweet-shadowed lily | 


reft from its stem. 


Several old ladies immediately surrounded her, | 


bending over and hemming her in, as if for the 
express purpose of excluding any chance breath 
of air. Father Hill, too, came up, ‘‘ Thank the 
Lord, he’s sent a witness to this young sister. 
He's showing her the crown of life!” Allin the 
immediate circle joined him in a vigorous hand- 
clapping and shoutings of ‘‘Glory!” Perhaps it 
was the best restorative, for presently there was 
a slight tremor in the prostrate figure. Life 
was seen timidly stealing over the cold, rigid 
face, and then slowly and wearily the eyes un- 
closed, still with that soul-heavy, vision-seeing 


look. 


All of twenty preachers, with zeal- | 


et gave | 
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‘* Are you happy, sister? Has the Lord blessed 
your soul ?” 

The voice was not yet returned from tha 
strange visit to the bord 


and a faint, brief smile 


rs of the dark valley ; 
of s ray hic sweetness 
gave the affirmative response. 
**’'Then praise him, beloved. 
more grace if you praise him. 
sister.” 
But the soft little hands lay motior 
“Mother Jones, hel 


stronger.” 


He'll give you 
Spat your hands, 


] 


till she’s 


p her praise 

And Elder Hill went on to another “ power” 
patient. 

Mother Jones seated herself on the groun 
pillowed the girl’s hea 
th 
til 


] 


1er lap, 
} 
rly. 
companied this exercise with shouting 
! 


id taking 


the wrists 


1 in | 
her cl 


e nervyeless hands of large 


spatted them together unremittin She ac- 


} 
1 


I had previously supposed unutterable by human 
We remained until the 3 girl wa 
sufficiently restored to render acknowledgments 
in her own voice, of 
Mother Jones. 
By this time the moon, in the full be 

her regal state, was half-way up the 
| 


voice oung 


far more musical than that 


heavens 
Hosts of timid stars, who shrink from the stern 
presence of the Day King, came thronging forth 
to feast their bright her love ly fac 
One bolder than the rest strove to touch with 
her twinkling fingers the floating royal rol 
woven of pure fleecy cloudlets, I 
with diamond dews. 
By four of us that ri 
Memory’s hand to 
sweetest 


eyes on 


an l 


spangi 


le home was gi 
folded aw: 


LV 


My little pet, Ni 


exhausted with the evening’s novelties, 


recollections. 
quite 
asleep in my arms. 
to break the silence. 
‘“* How strange that all these diversities of 
faith and practice branch from one root, and that 
the living Vine! I lo, 
parting interview of those representatives of all 
Christians, Methodists or Churchmen, Puritans 
or Papists, at the Last Supper with ir Lord 
And I am always thankful that Judas had gi 
when that last hymn was sung. 
ike te 


wish we knew what were 


Cousin Kate was the fi! 


U 


e to picture to myself the 


if 


th 
the 


ne 
I should so dis- 

How I 
and wl 


the melody, sung by that small band in that 


) associate him with sacred song 
the words t 
| sweet yet painful hour, and if the y realized th 
tortured life and cruel death 
yond that closed door!” 

“T was forcibly struck, M‘Connell, by 
remark on the wide communion of saints. 
‘the household of faith’ 
] 


awaiting them be- 


your 

Yes, 

n, differing 

yet in vital character 
° 


are brethre 
widely in non-essentia 
istics the same. Just as the race « 
in form of life, lineaments, and complexion, : 
is yet one in all the 
manity.” 

“Well, Ned, live up to that, and I'll call you 
Pharisee no longer, but a true shepherd over a 
unit of the many flocks again to be gathered in 

| one fold.” 


man varies 
nd 


great distinctive traits of hu- 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 
A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 


CHAPTER XXIII. | s¢ rvants. How much they guessed of 
| gagement she neither knew nor cared. 
} ge aay Miss Hilary's earnest advice Mrs. Ascott, too, had apparently quit 
that every thing should be fair and open, | ten it. She seemed to take as little i 
Elizabeth, on the very next day after that happy | her servants’ affairs as they in hers 
Whit-Monday, mustered up her courage, asked | Nevertheless, ignorant ‘as the lower 
permission to speak to her mistress, and told her | were in general of what was passing in th 
he was going to be married to Tom Cliffe: not | per, occasionally rumors began to reac! 
immediately, but in a year’s time or so, if all | kitchen that ‘‘ Master had been a-blo 
went well, Missis, rather!” And once, after the 
Mrs. Ascott replied sharply that it was no af- | dinner, with three footmen to wait on tw 
fair of hers, and she could not be troubled about | ple, was over, Elizabeth, passing throi 
it. For her part she thought, if servants knew | hall, caught the said domestics la 
their own advantages, they would keep a good | er, and saying it was “‘as go 
place when they had it, and never get married | and dog was nothing to it.” After wh 
at all. And then, saying she had heard a good | rows up stairs” became a favorite joke 
character of her from the housekeepe r, she of- | servants’ hall. 
fered Elizabeth the place of upper house-maid, But still Mr. Ascott went out ¢ 
a young girl, a protégé of the housekeeper’s, be- | breakfast, and came home to dinner; and 
ing substituted in hers. Ascott spent the morning in her private s 
‘¢ And when you have sixteen pounds a year, | room, or ‘‘ boudoir,” as she called it; lun 
and somebody to do all your hard work for you, | and drove out in her handsome carriag 


I dare say you'il think better of it, and not be her footman behind; dressed clegantly { 


foolish as to go and get married.” ner, and presided at her own table with 


But Elizabeth had her own private opinion on | of magnificent satisfaction in all thin 
that matter. She was but a woman, poor thing! | ha rfectly accommodated herself t 
and two tiny rooms of her own, with Tom to | position; and if under her satins and la 
care for and look after, seemed a far happicr | a solitary, dissatisfied, or aching heart, 
home than that great house, where she had not | nobody’s business but her cwn. At least 
only her own work to do, but the responsibility | kept up the splendid sham with a most « 
of teaching and taking charge of that careless, | ble persistency. 
stupid, pretty Esther, who had all the forward-| But all shams are dangerous things. Be t] 
ness, untidiness, and unconscientiousness of a | surface ever so smooth and green, it will crac 
regular London maid-servant, and was a sore | sometimes, and a faint wreath of smoke b 
trial to the staid, steady Elizabeth. |the inward voleano. The like had happen 

Tom consoled her, in his careless but affec- | once or twice, as on the day when the men-ser 
tionate way; and another silent consolation was ants were so intensely amused. Also Elizal 
the “little bits of things,” bought out of her ad- | when putting in order her mistress’s beds 
ditional wages, which she began to put by in her | which was about the hour Mr. Ascott left f 
box—sticks and straws for the new sweet nest r ity, had several times seen Mrs. Ascott cx 
that was a-building: a metal tea-pot, two neat | there suddenly, white and trembling. On 
glass salt-cellars, and—awful extravagance !— | agitated was she, that Elizabeth had br 
two real second-hand silver spoons—Tom did so | her a glass of water; and instead of being 
like having things nice about him! These pur-! gry or treating her with the distant dignity 
chases, picked up at stray times, were solid, | she had always kept up, her mistress l 
substantial, and useful; domestic rather than | almost in the old Stowbury tone, ‘‘ Tha 
personal; and all with a view to Tom rather | Elizabeth.” 
than herself. She hid them with a magpie-like ; However, Elizabeth had the wisdom t 
closeness, for Esther and she shared the same no n<tice, but to slip from the room, and k 
room; but sometimes when Esther was asleep | her own counsel. 
she would peep at them with an anxious, linger-| At last one day the smouldering domestic 
ing tenderness, as if they made more of an as-! earthquake broke out. There was ‘‘a precious 
sured reality what even now seemed so very like | good row,” the footman suspected, at the break- 
a dream. fast-table; and after breakfast, Master, without 

—Except, indeed, on those Sunday nights | waiting for the usual attendance of that func- 
when Tom and she went to church together, and | tionary, with his hat and gloves and a Hansom 
afterward took a walk, but always parted at the | cab, had flung himself out at the hall door, slam- 
corner of the square. She never brought him | ming it after him with a noise that startled th 
in to the house, nor spoke of him to her fellow- | whole house. Shortly afterward “ Missis's” bell 


i 





MISTRESS AND MAID. 


i rung violently, and she had been found ly- 
n the floor of her bedroom in a dead faint, 
maid, a foolish little Frenchwoman, scream- 
ver her. 
[he frightened servants gathered round in a 
ster, but nobody atte mpted to touch the poor 
, who lay rigid and helpless, hearing none 
the comments that were freely made upon her, 
the conjectures as to what Master had done 
that produced this state of things. Mis- 
tress she was, and these four or five women, her 
servants, had lived in her house for months, but 
ly loved her; nobody knew any thing about 
nobo ly thought of doing aught for her, till 
kitchen-maid, probably out of former experi- 
ce in some domestic emergency, suggested, 
‘‘ Fetch Elizabeth.” 
The advice was eagerly caught at, every body 
ing so thankful to have the responsibility shift- 
{to some other body’s shoulders; so in five min- 
utes Elizabeth had the room cleared, and her 
mistress laid upon the bed, with nobody near 
xcept herself and the French maid. 
By-and-by Mrs. Ascott opened her eyes. 
“Who's that? What are you doing to me?” 
ma’am. It’s only me—Eliza- 


‘ shine 
ing, 


At the familiar soothing voice the poor wo- 
a poor, wretched, forlorn woman she look- 
ing there, in spite of all her grandeur— 
1 feebly round. 

‘*Oh, Elizabeth, I’m so ill! 
1 she fainted away once more. 

time before she came 
rself, and then the first thing sh 
1 Elizabeth bolt the door and keep every b 


at 
} 
i 


take care of me.” 


was some 


quite 


: said was 


‘The doctor, ma’am, if he comes ?” 

“Tl not him. I don't want him. 
know what it is. I—” 

She pulled Elizabeth closer to Ler, whispered 
something in her ear, and then burst into a vio- 
lent fit of hysterical weeping. 

Amazed, shocked, Elizabeth at first did not 
know what to do; then she took her mistress’s 

sad on her shoulder, and quieted her by degrees 
would a child. The 
ceased, and Mrs. Ascott lay still a minute, till 
suddenly she clutched Elizabeth’s arm. 

**Mind you don’t tell. J/e doesn’t know, 
and he shall not; it would please him so. It 
loes not please me. Sometimes I almost think 
I shall hate it because it is his child.” 

She spoke with a fierceness that was hardly 
credible either in the dignified Mrs. Peter Ascott 
x the languid Miss Selina. To think of Miss 
Selina’s expecting a baby! The idea perfectly 
confounded poor Elizabeth. 

“T don’t know very much about such mat- 
ters,” said she, deprecatingly; ‘‘ but I’m sure, 
ma'am, you ought to keep yourself quiet, and I 
wouldn't hate the poor little baby if I were you. 
It may be a very nice little thing, and turn out 
& great comfort to you.” 

Mrs. Ascott lifted her heavy eyes to the kind- 
ly, sympathetic, womanly face—thorough wo- 


see 


as she sobbing 


almost 
l 
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man, for, as Elizabeth went on, her heart warm- 
ed with the strong instinct which comes almost 
of itself, 

‘*'Think, to have a tiny little creature lying 
here beside you; something your very own, with 
its pretty face looking so innocent and 
you, and its pretty fing I 


hing you.” 


sweet at 
Here 
“lizabeth’s voice quite faltered over the picture 
had drawn. ‘‘Oh, ma’am, I’m sure you 

1 be so fond of it.” 


would be 
Human nature is strong. 


rs tour 


} 
i 


This cold, selfish 
woman, living her forty years without any strong 
emotion, marrying without 


not 


love, and reaping, 
in contrition but angry bitterness, the cer- 
unishment of even this 
woman was not proof against the glorious mys- 
tery of maternity, which should make every 
daughter of Eve feel the first sure hope of her 
first-born child to be a sort of Divine 
tion. 

Mrs. Ascott lay listening to Elizabeth. 


tain } such a marriage, 


annuncia- 


Grad- 
ually through her shut eyelids a few quiet tears 
began to flow. 

‘*Do you mind me talking to you this way, 
ma'am ?” 

**No, no! Say what you like. 


have any body to speak to. 


I'm glad to 

Oh, I am a very 
» woman!” 

range that Selina Ascott should come to 
ind to Eliz: h Hand, of 


ibeth ; 
was a **iniserable woman.” 


all people, 
But cir- 
es bring about unforeseen confidences; 
the confidence once given is not easily r 
Apparently the la ly did not wish to re- 

In the solitude of her splendid hous 
total want of all female companionship 

: refused to have her sisters sent fo 
‘*he would only insult them, and I'll 


my family insulted” 


not have 
1 poor »« lina clung to her 
old servant as the only comfort she had 
During the dreary months that followed, when, 
during the long, close summer days, the sick lady 
scarcely stirred from her bedroom, and, fretful, 
peevish, made the very most of. what to women 
in general are such patiently borne and sacred 
sufferings, Elizabeth was her constant attend- 
ant. She humored all her whims, endured all 


her ill-tempers, cheered her in her low spirits, 
and was, in fact, her mistress’s sole companion 
and friend. 

This position no one disputed with her. It 
is not every woman who has, as Miss Leaf used 
to say of Elizabeth, genius for 
and yery few patients make nursing a labor of 
love. 


“og nursing ;” 
The whole household were considerably 
relieved by her taking a responsibility for which 
she was well fitted and little 
Even Mr. Ascott, who, when his approaching 
honors could no longer be concealed from him, 


sO 80 envied 


became for the nonce a most attentive husband 


a . 
and succumbed dutifully to every fancy his wife 
entertained, openly expressed his satisfaction in 
Elizabeth, and gave her one or twu bright gold- 
en guineas in earnest of his gratitude. 

How far she herself appreciated her new and 
important position; whether her duties were 
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done from duty, or pity, or that determined self- 
devotedness which some women are always ready 
to carry out toward any helpless thing that needs 
them, I can not say, for she never told. Not 
even to Miss Hilary, who at last was permitted 
to come and pay a formal visit; nor to Tom 
Cliffe, whom she now saw very rarely, for her 
mistress, with characteristic selfishness, would 
hardly let her out of her sight for half an hour. 

Tom at first was exceedingly savage at th 
by degrees he got more reconciled, and met his 
sweet-heart now and then for a few minutes at 
the area gate, or wrote her long poetical letters, 
which he confided to some of her fellow-seryants, 
who thereby got acquainted with their secret. But 
it mattered little, as Elizabeth had faithfully prom- 
ised that, when her mistress’s trial was over, and 
every thing smooth and happy, she would marry 
Tom at once. So she took the jokes below stairs 
with great composure ; feeling, indeed, too proud 
and content to perplex herself much about any 
thing. 

Nevertheless, her life was not easy, for Mrs. 
Ascott was very difficult to manage. She re 
sisted angrily all the personal sacrifices entailed 
by impending motherhood, and its terrors and 
forebodings used to come over her—poor weak 
woman that she was!—in a way that required 
all Elizabeth’s reasonings to counteract, and all 
her self-control to hide the presentiment of evil, 
not unnatural under the circumstances. 

Yet sometimes poor Mrs. Ascott would take 
fits of pathetic happiness ; when she busied her- 
self eagerly over the preparations for the new- 
comer; would make Elizabeth take out, over and 
over again, the little clothes, and examine them 
with childish delight. Sometimes she would gos- 
sip for hours over the blessing that was sent to 
her so late in life—half-regretting that it had 
come so late; that she should be almost an old 
woman before her little son or daughter was grown 
up. 

** Still, I may live to see it, you know: to have 
a pretty girl to take on my arm into 2 ball-room, 
or a big fellow to send to College: the Leafs al- 
ways went to College in old times. He shall be 
Henry Leaf Ascott, that I am determined on ; 
and if it’s a girl, perhaps I may call her Johanna. 
My sister would like it; wouldn't she?” 

For more and more, in the strange softening 
of her nature, did Selina go back to the old 
ties. 

*“‘T am not older than my mother was when 
Hilary was born. She died, but that was because 
of trouble. Women do not necessarily die in 
childbirth even at forty; and in twenty years 
more I shall only be sixty—not such a very old 
woman. Besides, mothers never are old; at least 
not to their children. Don’t you think so, Eliza- 
beth ?” 

And Elizaheth answered as she best could. 
She too, out of sympathy or instinct, was be- 
coming wondrous wise. 

But I am aware all this will be thought very 
uninteresting, except by women and mothers. 
Let me hasten on. 





HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


3y degrees, as Mrs. Ascott’s hour approached 


a curious tranquillity and even gentleness came 
over her. Her fretful dislike of seeing any face 
about her but Elizabeth’s became less. She ev: n 
endured her husband's company for an hour of 
an evening; and at last humbled her yy 

enough to beg him to invite her sisters to Rus- 


sell Square from Saturday to Monday, the 
time when Hilary could be spared. 


‘For we don’t know what may happen,” said 
she to him, rather seriously. 
And though he answered, “Oh, nonsense !” 


and desired her to get such ridiculous fan 
out of her head, still he consented, and himself 
wrote to Miss Leaf, giving the formal inyita- 
tion. 

The three sisters spent a happy time t 
and Hilary made some highly appreciated fami! 
jokes about the handsome Christmas box 





Selina was going to be so kind as to give ther ” 
and the small probability that she would hay 
much enjoyment of the Christmas dinner to 


which Mr. Ascott, in the superabundance of his 
good feeling, had invited his sisters-in-lay 





baby, blessed innocent ! seemed to have soft: 
down all things—as babies often do. 
Altogether, it was with great cheerful 





affectionateness, and hope that they took | 
of Selina: she, with unwonted consideration, 
insisting that the carriage should convey them 
all the way to Richmond. ; 

“ina.” 
days my son, if he is a son, may have the } 
ure of escorting his aunts home.” I shall cer- 
tainly call him * Henry Leaf,’ and bring him 
to be in every way a credit to our family 

When the ladies were away, and Mrs, Asc 
had retired to bed, it was still only nine o'clock, 
and a bright moonlight night. Elizabeth thoug 
she could steal down stairs and try to get a 
breath of fresh air round the square 


she said, ‘‘perhaps some of these 


. Her long 
her almost sick sometim 
for a sight of the outer world, a sight of—let 
me tell the entire truth —her 

Tom. 

She had not seen him now for fourteen days, 
and though his letters were very nice and ex- 
ceedingly clever, still she craved for 2 look at 
his face, a grasp of his hand, perhays even : 
kiss, long and close and tender, such as | 
would sometimes insist upon giving her, in spi 
of all policemen. 
tive as was his nature, had become to this st 
quiet girl inexpressibly sweet, far sweeter th 
she knew. 

It was a clear winter night, and the moon 
went climbing over the fleecy white clouds in a 
way that made beauty even in Russell Square. 
Elizabeth looked up at the sky, and thought 





confinement made 


own faithful 








His love for her, demonstra- 








how Tom would have enjoyed it, and wished h 
were beside her, and was so glad to think he 
would soon be beside her always, with all his 
humors and weaknesses, all his little crossnesses 
and complainings; she could put up with all, 
and be happy through all, if only she had him 
with her and loving her. 





MISTRESS AND MAID. 


His 
was yet so warm and real that it had become a 
necessity of her life. As he always told her— 
especially after he had had one of his little quar- 
rels with her—hers was to him. 

‘¢Poor Tom, I wonder how he gets on with- 
out me! Well, it won't be for long.” 

And she wished she could have let him know 
she was out here, that they might have had a 
chat for just ten minutes. 

Unconsciously she walked toward their usual 
trysting-place, a large overhanging plane-tree on 
the Keppel Strect corner of the square. 

Surely, surely, that could not be Tom! Quite 
impossible, for he was not alone. ‘Two people, 
a young man and a young woman, stood at the | 
tryst, absorbed in conversation: ev idently sweet- 
hearts, for he had one arm round her, and he | 
kissed her unresisted, several times. 

Elizabeth gazed, fascinated, almost doubting 
the evidence of her ownsenses. For the young 
man’s figure was so excessively like Tom’s. At 
length, with the sort of feeling that makes one go | 
steadily up to a shadow by the roadside, some | 
ugly spectre that we feel sure, if we stare it| 
out, will prove to be a mere imagination, she 
walked deliberately up to and past these ‘‘sweet- 
hearts.” 

They did not see her; they were far too much | 
occupied with one another; but she saw them, 
and saw at once that it was Tom, Tom’s own 
self, and with him her fellow-servant, Esther. 


People may write volumes on jealousy, and | 


volumes will still remain to be written. It is, 
next to remorse for guilt, the sharpest, sorest, 
most maddening torment that human nature can | 
endure. 

We may sit and gaze from the boxes at our | 
Othellos and Biancas ; we may laugh at the silly 
heart-burnings between Cousin Kate and Cousin 
Lucy in the ball-room, or the squabbles of Mary 
and Sally in the kitchen over the gardener’s lad; 
but there the thing remains. A man can not 
make love to two women, a woman can not 
coquet with two men, without causing in degree | 
that horrible agony, cruel as death, which is at | 
the root of half the tragedies, and the cause of | 
half the crimes of this world. 

The complaint comes in different forms; some- | 
times it is a case of slow poisoning, or of ordeal | 
by red-hot irons, which though not fatal, under- 
mines the whole character, and burns inefface- | 
able sears into the soul. And people take it in | 
various ways—some fiercely, stung by a sense of | 
wounded self-love ; others haughtily : 

**Pride’s a safe robe, I'll wear it; but no rags.” 
Others, again, humble, self-distrustful natures, 
whose only pride came through love, have no- 
thing left them except rags. In a moment all 


| 


their thin robes of happiness are torn off; they | 


stand shivering, naked, and helpless before the 
blasts of the bitter world. 


This was Elizabeth’s case. After the first in- | 


stant of stunned bewilderment and despair she 
took it all quite naturally, as if it were a thing 


which she ought all along to have known was | 
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love for her, though fitful and fanciful, | sure to happen, and which was no more than 


she expected and deserved. 

She passed the couple, still unobserved by 
them, and then walked round the other side of 
the square, deliberately home. 

Iam not going to make a tragic heroine of 
this poor servant-girl. Perhaps, people may 
say, there is nothing tragic about the incident. 
Merely a plain, quiet, old-fashioned woman, who 
is so foolish as to like a handsome young swain, 
and to believe in him, and to be surprised when 


he deserts her for a pretty girl of eighteen. All 


| quite after the way things go on in the world, 


especially in the servant-world ; and the best she 
can do is to get over it, or take another sweet- 
heart as quickly as possible. A very common 
story after all, and more of a farce than a trag- 
edy. 

But there are some farces which, if you look 
underneath the surface, have a good many of the 


| elements of tragedy. 


I shall neither paint Elizabeth tearing her 
own hair nor Esther’s, nor going raging about 
the square in moonlight in an insane fit of jeal- 
She was not given to “fits” under any 
circumstances, or about any thing. All she felt 
went deep down into her heart, rooted itself, and 


ousy. 


either blossomed or cankered there. 


On this night she, as I said, walked round the 


| square to her home; then quietly went up stairs 


to her garret, locked the door, and sat down upon 
her bed. 

She might have sat there for an hour or more, 
her bonnet and shawl still on, without stirring, 


| without crying, altogether cold and hard like a 


stone, when she fancied she heard her mistress’s 
bell ring, and mechanically rose up and went 
down stairs to listen. Nothing was wanted, so 
she returned to her garret and crept to bed in 
the dark. 

When soon afterward Esther likewise came 
up to bed, Elizabeth pretended to be asleep. 
Only once, taking a stealthy glance at the pret- 
ty girl who stood combing her hair at the look- 
ing-glass, she was conscious of a sick sense of 
repulsion, a pain like a knife running through 
her, at sight of the red young lips which Tom 


| had just been kissing, of the light figure which 


he had clasped as he used to clasp her. But 
she never spoke, not one word. 

Half an hour after she was roused by the 
nurse coming to her bedside. Mrs. Ascott was 
very ill, and was calling for Elizabeth. Soon 
the whole establishment was in confusion, and 
in the sharp struggle between birth and death 


| Elizabeth had no time to think of any thing but 


her mistress. 

Contrary to every expectation, all ended speed- 
ily and happily ; and before he went off to the 
City next day the master of the house, who, in 
the midst of his anxiety and felicity, had man- 


} . : 
aged to secure a good night’s sleep and a good 


breakfast, had the pleasure of sending off a spe- 
cial messenger to the Times office with the noti- 
fication, ‘‘ The Lady of Peter Ascott, Esq., of a 
son and heir.” 





































































































CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FORTNIGHT’sS time rather increased than 
diminished the excitement incident on the event 
at Russell Square. 

Never was there such a wonderful baby, and 
never was there such a fuss made over it. Un- 
prejudiced persons might have called it an ugly, 
weakly little thing; indeed, at first there were 
such apprehensions of its dying that it had been 
baptized in a great hurry, ‘‘ Henry Leaf Ascott,” 
according to the mother’s desire, which in her 
critical position nobody dared to thwart. Even 
at the end of fourteen days the ‘‘son and heir’’ 
was still a puling, sickly, yellow-faced baby. 

Sut to the mother it was every thing. 

From the moment she heard its first ery Mrs. 

Ascott’s whole nature seemed to undergo a 











change. Her very eyes—those cold blue eyes 
of Miss Seliua’s—took a depth and tenderness 
whenever she turned to look at the little bundle 
that lay beside her. She never wearied of touch- 
ing the tiny hands and feet, and wondering at 
them, and showing—to every one of the house- 
hold who was favored with a sight of it—‘* my 
baby,” as if it had been a miracle of the uni- 
verse. She was so unutterably happy and proud. 

Elizabeth, too, seemed not a little proud of 
the baby. ‘To her arms it had first been com- 
mitted; she had stood by at its first washing 


and dressing, and had scarcely left it or her mis- 





tress since. Nurse, a very grand personage, had 
been a little jealous of her at first, but soon grew 
condescending, and made great use of her in the 
sick-room, alleging that such an exceedingly 
sensible young person, so quiet and steady, was 
almost as good as a middle-aged married wo- 
man. Indeed, she once asked Elizabeth if she 
was a widow, since she looked as if she had 
‘*seen trouble ;” and was very much surprised 
to learn she was single and only twenty-three 
years old. 

Nobody else took any notice of her. Even 
Miss Hilary was so engrossed by her excitement 
and delight over the baby that she only ob- 
served, ‘* Elizabeth, you look rather worn-out; 
this has been a trying time for you.” And 
Elizabeth had just answered, ‘‘ Yes”—no more. 

During the fortnight she had seen nothing of 
Tom. He had written her a short note or two, 
and the cook told her he had been to the kitchen- 
door several times asking for her, but being an- 
swered that she was with her mistress up stairs, 
had gone away. 

‘In the sulks, most like, though he didn’t 
look it. He’s a pleasant-spoken young man, 
and I'm sure I wish you luck with him,” said 
Cookie, who, like all the other servants, was 
now exceedingly civil to Elizabeth. 

Her star had risen; she was considered in 
the household a most fortunate woman. It was 
shortly understood that nurse—majestic nurse, 
had spoken so highly of her, that at the month’s 
end the baby was to be given entirely into her 
charge, with, of course, an almost fabulous 
amount of wages. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 






” Unless,” said Mrs. Ascott, when this pro} 


sition was made, suddenly recurring to a ¢ 


which seemed hitherto to have quite s 


from her mind—* unless you are still wil] 
get married, and think you would | 
married. In that case I won't hinder 
it would be such a comfort to me t k 
little longer.” 

**Thank you, ma’am,” answered F] 
softly, and busied herself with walking 
and down the room, hushing it on her s} 
If in the dim light tears fell on its puny 
God help her, poor Elizabeth! 

Mrs. Ascott made such an excellent re: 
that in three weeks’ time nobody was the | 
anxious about her, and Mr. Ascott arran; 
start on a business journey to Edinburgh ; } 
ising, however, to be back in three days {i 
Christmas dinner, which was to be a , 
celebration. Miss Leaf and Miss Hilary y 
to appear thereat in their wedding-dresses ; 
Mrs. Ascott herself took tie most vital 
in Johanna’s having a new cap for the ox 
Nay, she insisted upon ordering it from ] 
milliner, and having it made of the most b 
tiful lace—the ‘‘ sweetest” old la 
could possibly be invented. 

Evidently ti.is wonderful baby had opened 
hearts, and drawn every natural tie closer. § 
lina, lying on the sofa, in her graceful 
wrapper, and her neat close cap, looked s: 








} 


so pretty, and, above all, so exceedingly ¢ 
and motherly, that her sisters’ hearts were { 
to overflowing. They acknowledged that 
piness, like miscry, was often brought about 
a fashion totally unforeseen and incredible. W 
would have thought, for instance, on that wret« 
ed night when Mr. Ascott came to Hilary 
Kensington, or on that dreary heartless wed- 
ding-day, that they should ever have been sit- 





ting in Selina’s room so merry and comforta- 
ble, admiring the baby, and on the frien 
terms with baby’s papa ? 

‘*Papa” is a magical word, and let married 
people have fallen ever so wide asunder, the 
thought, ‘‘ my child’s mother,” ‘my baby’s fa- 
ther,” must in some degree bridge the gulf be- 
tween them. When Peter Ascott was scen 
stooping, awkwardly enough, over his son's © 
dle, poking his dumpy fingers into each tiny 
cheek in a half-alarmed, half-investigating man- 
ner, as if he wondered how it had all come 
about, but, on the whole, was rather pleased 
than otherwise—the good angel of the housel 
might have stood by and smiled, trusting that 
the ghastly skeleton therein might in time cru 
ble away into harmless dust, under the sact 
touch of infant fingers. 

The husband and wife took a kindly, even 
affectionate leave of one anotiier. 


t 


Mrs. Ascott 
called him ‘* Peter,” and begged him to take 
care of himself, and wrap up well that cold 
night. And when he was gone, and her siste! 
also, she lay on her sofa with her eyes open 
thinking. What sort of thoughts they were, 
whether repentant or hopeful, solemn or tender, 








hether they might have passed away and been 


tten, or how far they might have influenced 
fo to come, none knew, and none ever did 


en there came a knock to the door, and a 

ive for Elizabeth, Mrs. Ascott suddenly 
verheard it and turned round. 

“Who is wanting you? Tom Cliffe? Isn't 

at the young man you are to be married to? 
Go down to him at once. And stay, Elizabeth, 
as it’s such a bitter night, take him for half an 

into the housekeeper’s room. Send her 
stairs, and tell her I wished it, though I don't 

y ‘ followers.’ ” 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am,” said Elizabeth once 
more, and obeyed. She must speak to Tom 
some time, it might as well be done to-night 
as not. Without pausing to think, she went 
down with dull heavy steps to the housekeeper’s 
room. 

Tom stood there alone. He looked so exact- 
ly his own old self, he came forward to meet 
her so compietely in his old familiar way, that 
for the instant she thought she must be under 
some dreadful delusion; that the moonlight 
nizht in the square must have been alla dream ; 
Esther, still the silly little Esther, whom Tom 
had often heard of and laughed at; and Tom, 
her own Tom, who loved nobody but her. 

‘*Blizabeth, what an age it is since I've had 
a sight of you!” 

But though the manner was warm as ever, 

‘In his tone 
as if Duty tried 
» of Love, how long si 
and quiet as she stood, Elizabeth shivered in 
arms. 
‘“ Why, what’s the matter? Aren't you glad 


see me? Give me another kiss, my girl, 


He took it; and she crept away from him and 
sat down. 

‘*Tom, I’ve got something to say to you, and 
I'd better say it at once.” 

“To be sure. "Tisn’t any bad news from 
home, isit? Or’—looking uneasily at her—‘‘ I 
haven’t vexed you, have I ?” 

‘* Vexed me,” she repeated, thinking what a 
small foolish word it was to express what had 
happened, and what she had been suffering. 
“No, Tom, not vexed me exactly. But I want 
to ask you a question. Who was it that you 
stood talking with, under our tree in the square, 
between nine and ten o'clock, this night three 
weeks ago?” 

rhough there was no anger in the voice it 
was so serious and deliberate that it made Tom 
Start. 

‘Three weeks ago; how can I possibly tell?” 

** Yes, you can; for it was a fine moonlight 
night, and you stood there a long time.” 

‘* Under the tree, talking to somebody? What 
nonsense! Perhaps it wasn’t me at all.” 

“Tt was, for I saw you.” 

**The devil you did!” muttered Tom. 

‘Don’t be angry, only tell me the plain truth. 
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The young woman that was with you was our 
Esther here, wasn’t she ?” 

For a moment Jom looked 
founded. Then he tried to recover himsel 


and said, crossly, * ‘ll, and if it was, where's 


iltogether con- 


civil to a pretty 


1 over the coals in this 


r, at least not imm 


gentle, su 


are you fond of Es 
r if you were not 
r as—as you user 


And she looked right uj 


w to be false. 

** Like Esther? Of course 

sort of girl, and we’re very 
Tom, a man can't be ‘ friends,’ i 
v, with a pretty girl of eightee 

£ to be married to somebody cise 
least, in my mind, he ought not.” 

Tom laughed in a confused manner. ‘T say, 
you’re jealous, and you'd better get over it.” 

"as sh jealous ? Was it all fancy, folly ? Did 
stand there, true as steel, without a feeling 
iis heart that she did not share, without a 
» in which she was not united, holding her, 
and preferring her, with that individi l 
unity of love which true love ever give 
exacts, as it has a right to exact ? 

Not that poor Elizabeth reasoned in this way 
but she felt the thing by instinct without re: 
ing. 

‘* Tom,” she said, ** tell me out 


to you at all, do you love Esther Martin ?’ 

Truthful people enforce truth. ‘Tom might 
be fickle, but he was not deceitful ; he could not 
look into Elizabeth's eyes and tell her a delib- 
erate lie; somehow he dared not. 

“Well, then—since you will have it out of 
me—I think I do.” 

So Elizabeth’s “ship went down.” It might 
have been a very frail vessel, that nobody in 
their right senses would have trusted any treas- 
ure with, still she did; and it was all she had, 
and it went down to the bottom like a stone. 

It is astonishing how soon the sea closes over 
this sort of wreck ; and how quietly people take 
—when they must take, and there is no more 
disbelieving it—the truth which they would have 
given their lives to prove was an impossible lic. 

For some minutes Tom stood facing the fire, 
and Elizabeth sat on her chair opposite without 
speaking. Then she took off her brooch, the only 
love-token he had given her, and put it into his 
hand. 

“ What's this for?” asked he, suddenly. 

‘¢You know. You'd better give it to Esther. 
It’s Esther, not me, you must marry now.” 

And the thought of Esther, giddy, flirting, 
useless Esther, as Tom’s wife, was almost more 
than she could bear. The sting of it put even 


enw ofeg 


eye bare 
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into her crushed humility a certain honest self- 
assertion. 

“I'm not going to blame you, Tom; but I 
think I'm as good as she. I'm not pretty, I know, 
nor lively, nor young, at least I’m old for my 
age; but I was worth something. You should 
not have served me so,” 

Tom said, the usual excuse, that he ‘‘ couldn’t 
help it.” And suddenly turning round, he begged 
her to forgive him, and not forsake him. 

She forsake Tom! Elizabeth almost smiled. 

‘*T do forgive you; I'm not a bit angry with 
you. If I ever was I have got over it.” 

‘‘That’s right. You're a dear soul, 
think I don’t like you, Elizabeth ?” 

‘Oh yes,” she said, sadly, ‘I dare say you do, 
a little, in spite of Esther Martin. But that’s 
not my way of liking, and I couldn't stand it.” 

‘* What couldn’t you stand ?” 

‘Your kissing me to-day, and another girl 
to-morrow: your telling me I was every thing 
to you one week, and saying exactly the same 
thing to another girl the next. It would be hard 
enough to bear if we were only friends, but as 
sweet-hearts, as husband and wife, it would be 
impossible, No, Tom, I tell you the truth, I 
could not stand it.” 

She spoke strongly, unhesitatingly, and for an 
instant there flowed out of her soft eyes that wild, 
fierce spark, latent even in these quiet humble 
natures, which is dangerous to meddle with. 

Tom did not attempt it. He felt all was over. 
Whether he had lost or gained; whether he was 
glad or sorry, he hardly knew. 

‘**I’m not going to take this back, any how,” 
he said, * fiddling” with the brooch; and then 
going up to her, he attempted, with trembling 
hands, to refasten it in her collar. 

The familiar action, his contrite look, were 
too much. People who have once loved one an- 
other, though the love is dead (for love can die), 
are not able to bury it all at once, or if they do, 
its pale ghost will still come knocking at the door 
of their hearts, ‘‘ Let me in, let me in!” 

Elizabeth ought, I know, in proper feminine 
dignity, to have bade Tom farewell without a 
glance or atouch. But she did not. When he 
had fastened her brooch she looked up in his 
familiar face a sorrowful, wistful, lingering look, 
and then clung about his neck: 

**Q Tom, Tom, I was so fond of you!” 

And Tom mingled his tears with hers, and 
kissed her many times, and even felt his old 
affection returning, making him half oblivious 
of Esther; but mercifully—for love rebuilt upon 
lost faith is like a house founded upon sands— 
the door opened, and Esther herself came in. 

Laughing, smirking, pretty Esther, who, 
thoughtless as she was, had yet the sense to draw 
back when she saw them. 


Do you 
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‘*Come here, Esther!” Elizabeth called, im- | 


peratively ; and she came. 

‘* Esther, I’ve given up Tom; you may take 
him if he wants you. Make him a good wife, 
and I'll forg'y2 you. If not—” 

She coul., not say another word. She shut 


GAZINE. 








the door upon them, and crept up stairs, cop. 


scious only of one thought—if she only could 
get away from them, and never see either of 
their faces any more! 

And in this fate was kind to her, though ip 
that awful way in which fate—say rathei Pri . 
idence—often works; cutting, with one sl arp 
blow, some knot that our poor, feeble, mortal 
fingers have been long laboring at in vain, or 
making that which seemed impossible to do 
the most natural, easy, and only thing to 
done. 

How strangely often in human life “ one woe 
doth tread upon the other’s heel!’ How con- 
tinually, while one of those small private trage- 
dies that I have spoken of is being enacted 
within, the actors are called upon to meet some 
other tragedy from without, so that external 
energy counteracts inward emotion, and holy 
sympathy with another’s sufferings stifles all 
personal pain. That truth about sorrows com- 
ing ‘in battalions” may have a divine meaning 
in it—may be one of those mysterious laws 
which guide the universe—laws that we can 
only trace in fragments, and guess at the rest, 
believing, in deep humility, that one day we 
shall ‘* know even as we are known.” ; 

Therefore I ask no pity for Elizabeth, be- 
cause ere she had time to collect herself, and 
realize in her poor confused mind that she had 
indeed said good-by to Tom, given him up and 
parted from him forever, she was summoned to 
her mistress’s room, there to hold a colloquy 
outside the door with the seriously-perplex 
nurse. 

One of those sudden changes had come which 
sometimes, after all seems safe, strike terror into 
a rejoicing household, and end by carrying away, 
remorseless, the young wife from her scarcely 
taste? bliss, the mother of many children from 
her close circle of happy duties and yearning 
loves. 

Mrs. Ascott was ill. Either she had taken 
cold or keen too much excited, or, in the over- 
confidence of her recovery, some slight neglect 
had occvurred—some trifle which nobody thinks 
of till sfterward, and which yet proves the fatal 
cause, the ‘‘ little pin” that 

** Bores through the castle wall” 
of mortal hope, and King Death enters in all 
his e.wful state. 

No»vody knew it or dreaded it; for though 
Mrs. Ascott was certainly ill, she was not at 
first very ill; and there being no telegraphs in 
those days no one thought of sending for either 
her husband or her sisters. But that very hour, 
when Elizabeth went up to her mistress, and 
saw the flush on her cheek and the restless ex- 
pression of her eye, King Death had secretly crept 
in at the door of the mansion in Russell Square. 

The patient was carefully removed back into 
her bed. She said little, except once, looking 
up uneasily— 

*T don’t feel quite myself, Elizabeth.” 

And when her servant soothed her in the 
long-familiar way, telling her she would be bet- 


be 
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ter in the morning, she smiled contentedly, and | 


turned to go to sleep. 

Nevertheless, Elizabeth did not go to her bed, 
but sat behind the curtain, motionless, for an 

ur or more. 

Toward the middle of the night, when her 
haby was brought to her, and the child instinct- 
vely refused its natural food, and began scream- 
ing violently, Mrs. Ascott’s troubled look re- 
urned. 

‘‘What is the matter? What are you do- 
ing, Nurse? I won't be parted from my baby 
—I won't, I say!” 

And when, to soothe her, the little thing was 
again put into her arms, and again turned from 
her, a frightened expression came into the mo- 
ther’s face. 

‘‘Am I going to be ill ?—is baby—” 

She stopped; and as nurse determinately car- 
ried it away, she attempted no resistance, only 
followed it across the room with eager eyes. It 
was the last glimmer of reason there. From that 


time her mind began to wander, and before morn- 


ing she was slightly delirious. 

Still nobody apprehended danger. Nobody 
really knew any thing about the matter except 
nurse, and she, with a selfish fear of being blamed 
for carelessness, resisted sending for the doctor 
till his usual hour of calling. In that large house, 
as in many other large houses, every body’s busi- 


ness was nobody’s business, and a member of 


the family, even the mistress, might easily be 
sick or dying in some room therein, while all 
things else went on just as usual, and no one 
was any the wiser. 

About noon even Elizabeth’s ignorance was 
roused up to the conviction that something was 
very wrong with Mrs. Ascott, and that nurse’s 
skill could not counteract it. On her own re- 
sponsibility she sent, or rather she went to fetch 
the doctor. He came; and his fiat threw the 
whole household into consternation. 

Now they knew that the poor lady whose hap- 
piness had touched the very stoniest hearts in 
the establishment hovered upon the brink of 
the grave. Now all the women-servants, down 
to the little kitchen-maid with her dirty apron at 
her eyes, crept up stairs, one after the other, to 
the decor of what had been such a silent, mysteri- 
ous room, and listened, unhindered, to the ray- 
ings that issued thence. ‘‘ Poor Missis,” and 
the ‘*poor little baby,” were spoken of softly at 
the kitchen dinner-table, and confidentially sym- 
pathized over with inquiring tradespeople at the 
area gate. A sense of awe and suspense stole 
over the whole house, gathering thicker hour by 
hour of that dark December day. 

When her mistress was first pronounced ‘in 
langer,”’ Elizabeth, aware that there was no one 
to act but herself, had taken a brief opportunity 
to slip from the room and write two letters, one 
to her master in Edinburgh, and the other to 
Miss Hilary. The first she gave to the footman 
to post ; the second she charged him to send by 
special messenger to Richmond. But he, being 
lazily inclined, or else thinking that, as the order 
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was only given by Elizabeth, it was of compara- 
tively little moment, posted them both. So 
vainly did the poor girl watch and wait; nei- 


| ther Miss Leaf nor Miss Hilary came. 


By night Mrs. Ascott’s delirium began to sub- 
side, but her strength was ebbing fast. Two 
physicians—three—stood by the unconscious wo- 
man, and pronounced that all hope was gone, if, 
indeed, the case had not been hopeless from the 


| beginning. 


‘* Where is her husband ? 
tions—no mother or sisters ?” 


Has she no rela- 
asked the fashion- 


jable physician, Sir ——- ——-, touched by the 


sight of this poor lady dying alone, with only a 
nurse and a servant about her. ‘‘If she has, 
they ought to be sent for immediately.” 
Elizabeth ran down stairs, and rousing the old 
butler from his bed, prevailed on him to start 
immediately in the carriage to bring back Miss 
Leaf and Miss Hilary. It would be midnight 
before he reached Richmond; still it must be 
done. 
‘T'll do it, my girl,” said he, kindly; ‘‘and 
I'll tell them as gently as I can. Never fear.” 
When Elizabeth returned to her mistress’s 
room the doctors were all and nurse, 
standing at the foot of Mrs. Ascott’s bed, was 
watching her with the serious look which even 
a hireling or a stranger wears in the presence 
of that sight which, however familiar, never 
grows less awful—a fellow-creature slowly pass- 
ing from this life into the life unknown. 
Elizabeth crept up to the other side. The 
change, undescribable yet unmistakable, which 
comes over a human face when the warrant for 
its dissolution has gone forth, struck her at once. 
Never yet had Elizabeth seen death. Her fa- 
ther’s she did not remember, and among her few 


gone, 


friends and connections none other had occurred. 
At twenty-three years of age she was still igno- 
rant of that solemn experience which every wo- 
man must go through some time, often many 
times, during her life. For it is to women that 
all look in their extreme hour. Very few men, 
even the tenderest-hearted, are able to watch by 
the last struggle and close the eyes of the dying. 

For the moment, as she glanced round the 
darkened room, and then at the still figure on 
the bed, Elizabeth’s courage failed. Strong love 
might have overcome this fear—the natural re- 
coil of youth and life from coming into contact 
with death and mortality; but love was not ex- 
actly the bond between her and Mrs. Ascott. 
It was rather duty, pity, the tenderness that 
would have sprung up in her heart toward any 
body she had watched and tended so long. 

‘“‘If she should die, die in the night, before 
Miss Hilary comes!” thought the poor girl, and 
glanced once more round the shadowy room, 
where she was now left quite alone. For nurse, 
thinking with true worldly wisdom of the preser- 
vation of the ‘‘son and heir,” which was de- 
cidedly the most important question now, had 
stolen away, and was busy in the next room, 
secing various young women whom the doctors 
had sent, one of whom was to supply to the in- 
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fant the place of the poor mother whom it would 
never know. 

There was nobody left but herself to watch 
this dying mother, so Elizabeth took her lot 
upon her, smothered down her fears, and sat by 
the bedside waiting for the least expression of 
returning reason in the sunken face, which was 
very quiet now. 

Consciousness did return at last, as the doc- 
tors had said it would. Mrs. Ascott opened her 
they wandered from side to side, and then 
she said, feebly, 

‘** Elizabeth, where’s my baby ?” 

What Elizabeth answered she never could re- 
member; perhaps nothing, or her agitation be- 
trayed her, for Mrs. Ascott said again, 

‘Elizabeth, am I going to—to leave 
baby ?” 

Some people might have considered it best to 
reply with a lie—the frightened, cowardly lie 
that is so often told at death-beds to the soul 
passing direct to its God. But this girl could 
not and dared not. 

Leaning over her mistress, she whispered as 
softly as she could, choking down the tears that 
might have disturbed the peace which, merci- 
fully, seemed to have come with dying, 

** Yes, you are going very soon—to God. 


eyes ; 


my 


He 
will watch over baby, and give him back to you 
again some day quite safe.” 

‘* Will He?” 

The tone was submissive, half-inquiring ; like 
that of a child learning something it had never 
learned before—as Selina was now learning. 
Perhaps even those three short weeks of mo- 
therhood had power so to raise her whole na- 
ture that she now gained the composure with 
which even the weakest soul sometimes 
meet death, and had grown not unworthy of the 
dignity of a Christian’s dying. 

Suddenly she shivered, 
never thought of — this. 
and speak to me ?” 

Oh, how Elizabeth longed for Miss Hilary, 
for any body, who would have known what to 
say to the dying woman; who perhaps, as her 


can 


“T am afraid; I 


look and words implied, till this hour had never | 


thought of dying. Once it crossed the serv- 
ant’s mind to send for some clergyman; but she 
knew none, and was aware that Mrs. Ascott did 
not either. She had no superstitious feeling that 
any clergyman would do; just to give a sort of 
spiritual extreme unction to the departing soul. 
Her own religious faith was of such an intense- 
ly personal silent kind, that she did not believe 
in any good to be derived from a strange gentle- 
man coming and praying by the bedside of a 
stranger, repeating set sayings with a set coun- 
tenance, and going away again. And yet with 
that instinct which comes to almost every human 
soul, fast departing, Mrs. Ascott’s white lips 
whispered, ‘‘ Pray.” 

Elizabeth had no words, except those which 
Miss Leaf used to’say night after night in the 
little parlor at Stowbury. She knelt down, and 
in a trembling voice repeated in her mistress’s 


Will nobody come | 
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ear—“ Our Father which art in heave n” 
end. 

After it Mrs. Ascott lay very quiet. At 
length she said, ‘* Please—bring—my—baby 
It had been from the first, and was to the Js 


—to the 


$6 my” baby. 

The small face was laid close to hers that s] 
might kiss it. , 

‘* He looks we ll; he does not miss me mucli 
yet, poor little fellow!” And the strong nat 
agony came upon her, conquering even 
weakness of her last hour. ‘Oh, it’s 
hard! Will nobody teach my baby to remem- 
ber me?” 

And then lifting herself up on her elbow 
caught hold of nurse. 

‘“*Tell Mr. Ascott that Elizabeth is to tak 
care of baby. Promise, Elizabeth. Johanna 
old—Hilary may be married—you will take , 
of my baby? 

‘*T will—as long as I live,” said Elizabeth 
Hand. 

She took the child in her arms, and for alm 
another hour stood beside the bed thus, unt 
nurse whispered, ‘‘ Carry it away; its mother 
doesn’t know it now.” 

But she did; for she feebly moved her fing 
as if in search of something. Baby was still 
asleep, but Elizabeth contrived, by kneelin 


down close to the bed, to put the tiny har 


ar 


der those cold fingers; they ciosed imam 
upon it, and remained so till the last. 

When Miss Leaf and Miss Hilary « 
Elizabeth was still kneeling there, trying softly 
to take the little hand away; for the baby 
wakened and began its piteous wail. But it 
not disturb the mother now. 

** Poor Selina” was no more. Nothing ! 
was left to her child except the name of a mo- 
ther. It may have been better so. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“IN MEMORY 
SELINA, 
THE BELOVED WIFE OF 


or 


PETER 
RUSSELL BQUARE, LONDON, 


ASCOTT, ESQ., 

OF 

AND DAUGHTER OF 

THE LATE HENRY LEAF, 
OF THIS TOWN, 

DIED DECEMBER 24, 1839, 


AGED 41 YEARS.” 


E8Q, 


Sucu was the inscription which now, for six 
months, had met the eyes of the inhabitants of 


Stowbury, on a large, dazzlingly-white marbl 


monument, the first that was placed in the 
church-yard of the New Church. 

What motive induced Mr. Ascott to inter his 
wife here—whether it was a natural wish to lay 
her, and some day lie beside her, in their nativ¢ 
earth; or the less creditable desire of showing 
how rich he had become, and of joining his 
once humble name, even on a tomb-stone, with 
one of the oldest names in the annals of Stow- 
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bury—nobody could find out. Probably nobody 


ca red. 

“The Misses Leaf were content that he should 
io as he pleased in the matter: he had shotvn 
strong but not exaggerated grief at his loss; if | 
ny remorse mingled therewith, Selina’s sisters 

ily did not know it. Nobody ever did know 

, full history of things except Elizabeth, and 
she kept it to herself. So the family skeleton | 
vas buried quietly in Mrs. Ascott’s grave. 

Peter Ascott showed, in his coarse fashion, 
much sympathy and consideration for his wife’s 
He had them staying in the house tilla 
week after the funeral was over, and provided 
them with the deepest and handsomest mourn- 
le even, in a formal way, took counsel 
with them as to the carrying out of Mrs. Ascott’s | 
vishes, and the retaining of Elizabeth in charge | 
‘ the son and heir, which was accordingly set- | 
tled. And then they went back to their old life | 
at Richmond, and the widower returned to his 
solitary bachelor ways. He looked as usual ; | 
vent to and from the City as usual; and his 
brief married life seemed to have passed away 
from him like a dream. | 

Not altogether adream. Gradually he began | 
to wake up to the consciousness of an occasional 
hild’s cry in the house—that large, silent, dreary 
house, where he was once more the sole, soli- | 
tary master. Sometimes, when he came in from | 
church of Sundays, he would mount another 
light of stairs, walk into the nursery at the top | 
f the house, and stare with distant curiosity at 
the little creature in Elizabeth’s arms, pronounce 
ta ‘fine child, and did her great credit!” and 
walk down again. le never seemed to consider 
it as his child, this poor old bachelor of so many 
years’ standing ; he had outgrown apparently all | 
of the affections or the duties of a father. | 
Whether they ever would come into him ; wheth- 
er, after babyhood was passed, he would begin to 
take an interest in the little creature who throve 
ind blossomed into beauty—which, as if watch- 
ed by guardian angels, dead mothers’ children 
seem often to do—was a source of earnest spec- 
ulation to Elizabeti:. 

In the mean time he treated both her anc 
the baby with extreme consideration, allowed 
1er to do just as she liked, and gave her in- 
!-inite sums of money to expend upon the 
nursery. 

When summer came, and the doctor ordered | 
hange of air, Mr. Ascott consented to her sug- | 
gestion of taking a lodging for herself and baby 
near baby’s aunts at Richmond; only desiring | 
that the lodging should be as handsome as could 
be secured, and that every other Sunday she 
should bring up his son to spend the day at 
Russell Square. 

And so, during the long summer months, the 
motherless child, in its deep mourning—which 
looks so pathetic on a very young baby—might 
e seen carried about in Elizabeth’s arms every 
vhere. When, after the first six weeks, the 
wet-nurse left—in fact, two or three wet-nurses 
successively were abolished—she took little 


sisters. 


sense 


comparatively small experience, but 


11] 


She had 
had 
common sense, and the strong motherly instinct 
which comes by nature to some women. Be- 
sides, her whole scul was wrapped up in this 


Henry solely under her own charge. 


she 


little child. 


From the hour when, even with her mistress 
dying before her eyes, Elizabeth had felt a 
strange thrill of comfort in the new duty which 
had come into her blank life, she took to this 
duty as women only can whose life has become 
a blank. She received the child as a blessing 
sent direct from God; by unconscious hands— 
for Mrs. Ascott knew nothing of what happened ; 
something that would heal her wounded heart. 
and make her forget Tom. 

And so it did. Women and mothers well 
know how engrossing is the care of an infant: 
how each minute of the day is filled up with 
something to be done or thought of; so that 
‘*fretting” about extraneous things becomes quite 
impossible. How gradually the fresh life grow- 
ing up and expanding puts the worn-out or 
blighted life into the back-ground, and all the 
hopes and fancies cling around the small, beau- 
tiful present, the ever-developing, ever-marvel 
Why 
it should be so, we can only guess; but that it 
is sO, Many a wretched wife, many a widowed 
mother, many a broken-hearted, forlorn aunt, 
has thankfully proved. 

Elizabeth proved it likewise. She did not 
exactly lose all memory of her trouble, but it 
seemed lighter; it up in this 
second passion of adopted motherhood. And 
so she sank, quietly and at once, into the condi- 
tion of a middle-aged woman, whose life’s story 
—and her sort of women have but one—was a 
mere episode, told and ended. 

For Esther had left and been married to Tom 
Cliffe within a few weeks of Mrs. Ascott’s funer- 
Of course, the household knew every thing: 
but nobody condoled with Elizabeth. There 
was a certain stand-off-ishness about her which 
made them hold their tongues. 


ous mystery of a young child’s existence ! 


was swallowed 


al. 


They treated 


| her with much respect, as her new position de- 


manded. She took this, as she took every thing. 
with the grave quietness which was her fashion 
from her youth up; assumed her place as a 
confidential upper servant; dressed well, but 
soberly, like a woman of forty, and was called 
** Mrs. Hand.” 

The only trace her “disappointment” left 
upon her was a slightly bitter way of speaking 
about men in general, and a dislike to any chat- 
ter about love-affairs and matrimony. Her own 
story she was never known to refer to in the 
most distant way, except once. 

Miss Hilary—who, of course, had heard all, 
but delicately kept silenee—one night, when 
little Henry was not well, remained in the lodg 
ings on Richmond Hill, and slept in the nursery 
Elizabeth making up for herself a bed on the 
floor close beside baby and cradle. In the dead 
of night the two women, mistress and maid, by 
some chance, said a few things to one another 
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which never might have been said in the day- 
light, and which, by t&cit consent, were never 
afterward referred to by either, any more than if 
they had been spoken in a dream. 

Elizabeth told briefly, though not without 
emotion, all that had happened between her- 
self and ‘Tom, and how he was married to Es- 
ther Martin. And then both women went back, 
in a moralizing way, to the days when they had 
both been ‘* young” at Stowbury, and how dif- 
ferent life was from what they then thought and 
looked forward to—Miss Hilary and her ‘‘ bow- 
er-maiden.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the former, with a sigh, 
‘*things are indeed not as people fancy when 
they are girls. We dream, and dream, and 
think we see very far into the future, which no- 
body sees but God. I often wonder how my 
life will end.” 

Elizabeth said, after a pause, ‘I always felt 
sure you would be married, Miss Hilary. There 
was one person—lIs he alive still? Is he ever 
coming home ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*T am sure he was very fond of you. And 
he looked like a good man.” 

** He was the best man I ever knew.” 

This was all Miss Hilary said, and she said 
it softly and mournfully. She might never have 
said it at all; but it dropped from her unawares 
in the deep feeling of the moment, when her 
heart was tender over Elizabeth’s own sad, 
simply-toid story. Also because of a sudden 
and great darkness which had come over her 
own. 

Literallys she did not now know whether Rob- 
ert Lyon were alive or dead. Two months ago 
his letters had suddenly ceased, without any ex- 
planation, his last being exactly the same as the 
others —as frank, as warmly affectionate, as 
cheerful and brave. 

One solution to this was his possible coming 
home. But she did not, after careful reasoning 
on the subject, believe that likely. She knew 
exactly his business relations with his employ- 
ers; that there was a fixed time for his return 
to England, which nothing except the very 
strongest necessity could alter. Even in the 
chance of his health breaking, so as to incapac- 
itate him for work, he should, he always said 
have to go to the hills, rather than take the voy- 
age home prematurely. And in that case he 
certainly would have informed his friends of his 
movements. There was nothing erratic, or 
careless, or eccentric about Robert Lyon; he 
was a practical, business-like Scotchman—far 
too cautious and too regular in all his habits 
to be guilty of those accidental negligences by 
which wanderers abroad sometimes cause such 
cruel anxieties to friends at home. 

For the same reason, the other terrible possi- 
bility—his death—was not likely to have hap- 
pened without their hearing of it. Hilary felt 
sure, with the strong confidence of love, that he 
would have taken every means to leave her some 
last word—some farewell token—which would 


reach her after he was gone, and comfort her 
with the assurance of what, living, he had ney, 
plainly told. Sometimes, when a wild terror oj 
histdeath seized her, this settled conviction dy “2 
it back again. He must be living, or she wou] 
have heard. 

There was another interpretation of the si- 
lence, which many would have considered ¢} 
most probable of all—he might be marri 
Not deliberately, but suddenly; drawn int 
by some of those impelling trains of cireum- 
stance which are the cause of so many mar 
riages, especially with men; or, impelled 
one of those violent passions which occasi 





seize on an exceedingly good man, fasc 
him against his conscience, reason, and w 
til he wakes up to find himself fettered an 
ined for life. Such things do happen, strange- 
ly, pitifully often. The like might have hap- 
pened to Robert Lyon. 
Hilary did not actually believe it, but stil] 
her common sense told her that it was possibl 





She was not an inexperienced girl now; she 
looked on the world with the eyes of a woman 
of thirty; and though, thank Heaven! the ro- 
mance had never gone out of her—the faith, 
and trust, and tender love—still it had sober 

down a little. She knew it was quite wit! 
the bounds of possibility that a young 1 : 
separated from her for seven years, thrown int 

all kinds of circumstances and among all sort 
of people, should have changed very much i 

himself, and, consequently, toward her. ‘That, 
without absolute faithlessness, he might sudden- 
ly have seen some other woman he liked better, 
and have married at once. Or if he came back 
unmarried—she had taught herself to look this 
probability also steadily in the face—he might 
find the reality of her—Hilary Leaf—different 
from his remembrance of her ; 





and so, without 
actual falseness to the old true love, migh 
love her any more. 

These fears made her resolutely oppose Jo- 
hanna’s wish to write to the house of business 
at Liverpool, and ask what had become of Mr. 
Lyon. 





not 


It seemed like seeking after him, trying 
to hold him by the slender chain which he had 
never attempted to make any stronger, and 
which, already, he might have broken, or de- 
sired to break. 

She could not doit. Something forbade her; 
that something in the inmost depths of a woman’s 
nature which makes her feel her own value, and 
exact that she shall be sought; that, if her love 
be worth having, it is worth seeking; that, how- 
ever dear a man may be to her, she refuses to 
drop into his mouth like an overripe peach from 
a garden wall. In her sharpest agony of anxiety 
concerning him, Hilary felt that she could not, 
on her part, take any step that seemed to com- 
pel love—or even friendship—from Robert Lyon. 
It was not pride, she could hardly be called a 
proud woman; it was an innate sense of tl 
dignity of that love which, as a free gift, is pre- 
cious as “‘much fine gold,” yet becomes the 
merest dross—utterly and insultingly poor— 
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when paid as a debt of honor, or offered as a 


nevolent largess. 

And so, though oftentimes her heart felt break- 
ing, Hilary labored on; sat the long day patient- 
ly at her desk; interested herself in the young 
caople over Whom she ruled; became Miss Bal- 


ider’s right hand in all sorts of schemes which 
that good woman was forever carrying out for 

. benefit of her fellow-creatures ; and at leisure 
times oceupied herself with Johanna, or with 
lizabeth and the baby, trying to think it was a 
very beautiful and happy world, with love still 
n it, and a God of love ruling over it—only, 
only— 

Women are very humble in their cruelest 
pride, Manya day she felt as if she could have 
rawled a hundred miles in the dust—like some 
Catholic pilgrim—just to get one sight of Robert 
Lyon. 

‘Autumn came—lovely and lingering late. It 
vas November, and yet the air felt mild as May, 
and the sunshine had that peculiar genial bright- 
ness which autumnal sunshine alone possesses ; 
even as, perhaps, late happiness has in it a holy 

ilm and sweetness which no youthful ecstasy 
ean ever boast. 

The day happened to be Hilary’s birthday. 
She had taken a holiday, which she, Johanna, 
Elizabeth, and the baby, had spent in Richmond 
Park, watching the rabbits darting about under 

e brown fern, and the deer grazing contented- 

rd by. They had sat a long time under one 

ie oak-trees with which the Park abounds, 

istening for the sudden drop, drop of an occa- 

onal acorn among the fallen leaves; or making 

merry with the child, as a healthy, innocent, 

layful child always can make good wemen 
merry. 

Still Master Henry was not a remarkable speci- 

n of infanthood, and had never occupied more 
than his proper nepotal corner in Hilary’s heart. 
She left him chiefly to Elizabeth, and to his aunt 
Johanna, in whom the grandmotherly character 
had blossomed out in full perfection. And when 
these two became engrossed in his infant majesty, 
Hilary sat a little apart, unconsciously folding 
her hands and fixing her eyes on vacancy; be- 
‘oming fearfully alive to the sharp truth, that 
f all griefs a strong love unreturned or unful- 
illed is the grief which most blights a woman’s 
ife. Say, rather, any human life; but it is 
worst to a woman, because she must necessarily 
ndure passively. So enduring, it is very diffi- 
ult to recognize the good hand of God therein. 
Why shonld He ordain longings, neither selfish 
nor unholy, which yet are never granted; ten- 
lerness which expends itself in vain ; sacrifices 
which are wholly unneeded; and _ sufferings 
vhich seem quite thrown away? That is, if 
ve dared allege of any thing in the moral or in 
he material world, where so much loveliness, so 
nuch love, appear continually wasted, that it is 
eally ‘thrown away.” We never know through 
vhat divine mysteries of compensation the Great 
Father of the universe may be carrying out His 
sublime plan; and those three words, ‘‘ God is 


love,” ought to contain, to every doubting soul, 
the solution of all things. 

As Hilary rose from under the tree there was 
a shadow on her sweet face, a listless weariness 
in her movements, which caught Johanna’s at- 
tention. Johanna had been very good to her 
child. When, do what she would, Hilary could 
not keep down fits of occasional dullness or im- 
patience, it was touching to see how this woman 
of over sixty years slipped from her due pedes- 
tal of honor and dignity, to be patient with her 
younger sister's unspoken bitterness and incom- 
municable care. 

She now, seeing how restless Hilary was, rose 
when she rose, put her arm in hers, and ac ‘“om- 
panied her, speaking or silent, with quick steps 
or slow, as she chose, across the beautiful park, 
than which, perhaps, all England can not fur- 
nish a scene more thoroughly sylvan, thoroughly 
English. They rested on that high ground near 
the gate of Pembroke Lodge, where the valley 
of the Thames lies spread out like a map, stretch- 
ing miles and miles away in luxuriant green 

‘* How beautiful! I wonder what a foreigner 
would think of this view? Or any one who had 
been long abroad? How inexpressibly sweet and 
home-like it would seem to him !” 

Hilary turned sharply away, and Johanna saw 
at once what her words had implied. She felt 
so sorry, so vexed with herself; but it was best 
to leave it alone. So they made their way home- 
ward, speaking of something else ; and then that 
happened which Johanna had been almost daily 
expecting would happen, though she dared not 
communicate her hopes to Hilary, lest they 
should prove fallacious. 

The two figures, both in deep mourning, might 
have attracted any one’s attention; they caught 
that of a gentleman, who was walking quickly 
and looking about him, as if in search of some- 
thing. He passed them at a little distance, then 
repassed, then turned, holding out both his 
hands. 

‘*Miss Leaf; I was sure it was you.” 

Only the voice; every thing else about him 
was so changed that Hilary herself would cer- 
tainly have passed him in the street, that brown, 
foreign-looking, middle-aged man, nor recog- 
nized him as Robert Lyon. But for all that it 
was himself; it was Robert Lyon. 

Nobody screamed, nobody fainted. People 
seldom do that in real life, even when a friend 
turns up suddenly from the other end of the 
world. They only hold out a warm hand, and 
look silently in one another’s faces, and try to 
believe that all is real, as these did. 

Robert Lyon shook hands with both ladies, 
one after the other, Hilary last, then placed him- 
self between them. 

‘Miss Leaf, will you take my arm?” 

The tone, the manner, were so exactly like 
himself, that in a moment all these intervening 
years seemed crushed into an atom of time. Hil- 
ary felt certain, morally and absolutely certain, 
that, in spite of all outward change, he was the 
same Robert Lyon who had bade them all good- 
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by that Sunday night in the parlor at Stowbury. 
The same, even in his love for herself, though 
he had simply drawn her little hand under his 
arm, and never spoken a single word. 

Hilary Leaf, down, secretly, on your heart’s 
lowest knees, and thank God! Repent of all 
your bitternesses, doubts, and pains; be joyful, 
be joyful! But, oh, remember to be so humble 
withal. 

She was. As she walked silently along by 
Robert Lyon’s side she pulled down her veil to 
hide the sweetest, most contrite, most child- 
like tears. What did she deserve, more than 
her neighbors, that she should be so very, very 
happy? And when, a good distance across the 
park, she saw the dark, solitary figure of Eliza- 
beth carrying baby, she quietly guided her com- 
panions into a different path, so as to avoid 
meeting, lest the sight of her happiness might 
in any way hurt poor Elizabeth. 

**T only landed last night at Southampton,” 
Mr. Lyon explained to Miss Leaf, after the fash- 
ion people have, at such meetings, of falling 
upon the most practical and uninteresting de- 
tails. ‘*I came by the Overland Mail. It was 
a sudden journey. I had scarcely more than a 
few hours’ notice. The cause of it was some 
very unpleasant defalcations in our firm.” 


Under any other circumstances Hilary might 


have smiled; maybe she did smile, and tease 
him many a time afterward, because the first 
thing he could find to talk about, after seven 
years’ absence, was ‘‘defalcations in our firm.” 
But now she listened gravely, and by-and-by 
took her part in the unimportant conversation 
which always occurs after a meeting such as 
this. 

‘* Were you going home, Miss Leaf? They 
told me at your house you were expected to din- 
ner. May I come with you? for I have only a 
few hours to stay. To-night I must go on to 
Liverpool.” 

‘* But we shall hope soon to see you again?” 

‘*T hope so. And I trust, Miss Leaf, that I 
do not intrude to-day ?” 

He said this with his Scotch shyness, or pride, 
or whatever it was; so like his old self, that it 
made somebody smile! But somebody loved it. 
Somebody lifted up to his face eyes of silent wel- 
come; sweet, soft, brown eyes, where never, 
since he knew them, had he seen one cloud 
of anger darken, one shadow of unkindness rise. 

“This is something to come home to,” he 
said in a low voice, and not over lucidly. Ay, 
it was. 

‘*T am by no means disinterested in the mat- 
ter of dinner, Miss Leaf; for I have no doubt 
of finding good English roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding on your sister’s birthday. Happy returns 
of the day, Miss Hilary.” 

She was so touched by his remembering this, 
that, to hide it, she put on a spice of her old 
mischievousness, and asked him if he was aware 
how old she was ? 

‘Yes: you are thirty; I have known you 
for fifteen years.” 








‘*It is a long time,” said Johanna, thought. 
fully. 

Johanna would not have been human had 
she not been a little thoughtful and silent on th 
way home, and had she not many times, out of 
the corners of her eyes, sharply investigated M 
Robert Lyon. 

He was much altered; there was no do 
of that. Seven years of Indian life w 
change any body; take the youthfulness out 
any body. It was so with Robert Lyon. Whe, 
coming into the parlor he removed his hat 
many a white thread was visible in his hair, ; 
besides the spare, dried-up look which is always 
noticeable in people who have lived long in hot 
climates, there was an ‘ old” expression in hi 
face, indicating many a worldly battle fought 
and won, but not without leaving scars behind 

Even Hilary, as she sat opposite to him 
table, could not but feel that he was no longe: 
young man either in appearance or reality, 

We ourselves grow old, or older, without 
knowing it, but when we suddenly come wy 
the same fact in another it startles us. Hilary 
had scarcely recognized how far she herself had 
left her girlish days behind till she saw Robert 
Lyon. 

‘You think me very much changed ?” said 
he, guessing by his curiously swift intuition of 
old what she was thinking of. 

** Yes, a good deal changed,” she answered 
truthfully ; at which he was silent. 

He could not read—perhaps no man’s heart 
could—all the emotion that swelled in hers as 
she looked at him, the love of her youth, 
longer young. How the ghostly likeness of t 
former face gleamed out under the hard, w 
lines of the face that now was touching her wit 
ineffable tenderness. Also, with solemr 
tent came a sense of the entire indestructible- 
ness of that love which through all decay « 
teration traces the ideal image stiil, clings t 
and cherishes it with a tenacity that laughs t 
scorn the grim dread of *‘ growing old.” 

In his premature and not specially comel) 
middle age, in his gray hairs, in the painful 
anxious, half-melancholy expression which oc- 





ce 


casionally flitted across his features, as if lift 
had gone hard with him, Robert Lyon was : 
thousand times dearer to her than when thé 
world was all before them both in the early days 
at Stowbury. 

There is a great deal of a sentimental non- 
sense tale? shout people having been “ young 
togetiie: Not necessarily is that a bond. Many 


a tis inv uth dwindles away and breaks 
off nats maturcr years. Characters alter, 
cin st = Civide. No one will dare to al- 
leg may not be loves and friendships 


forme | middle life as dear, as close, as firm 
as any of those of youth; perhaps, with son 
temperaments, infinitely more so. But when 
the two go together, when the calm election ot 
maturity confirms the early instinct, and the 
lives have run parallel, as it were, for man) 
years, there can be no bond like that of those 








who say, as these two did, ‘‘ We were young 


together.” 

He said so when, after dinner, he came and 
stood by the window where Hilary was sitting 
pane ing. Johanna had just gone out of the room ; 
whether intentionally or not this history can not 
avouch. Let us give her the benefit of the 
doubt: she was a generous woman. 

During the three hours that Mr. Lyon had 
been with her Hilary’s first agitation had sub- 
sided. 
had always felt beside him—the sure index cf 
people who, besides loving, are meant to guide 
and help and bless one another—returned as 
strong ever. That deep affection which 
should underlie all love revived and clung to 
him with a childlike confidence, strengthening 
at every word he said, every familiar look and 
way. 

He was by no means so composed as she was, 
especially now when, coming up to her side and 
watching her hands moving for a minute or so, 
he asked her to tell him, a little more explicitly, 
of what had happened to her since they parted. 

‘‘Things are rather different from what I 
thought ;” and he glanced with a troubled air 
round the neat but very humbly furnished par- 
lor. ‘And about the shop?” 

“‘ Johanna told you.” 

“Yes; but her letters have been so few, so 
short—not that I could expect more. Still— 
now, if you will trust me—tell me all.” 

Hilary turned to him, her friend for fifteen 
years. He was that if he was nothing more. 
And he had been very true; he deserved to be 
trusted. She told him, in brief, the history of 
the last year or two, and then added: 

‘** But after all it is hardly worth the telling, 
because, you see, we are very comfortable now. 
Poor Ascott, we suppose, must be in Australia. 
I earn enough to keep Johanna and myself, and 
Miss Balquidder is a good friend to us. We 
have repaid her, and owe nobody any thing. 
Still we have suffered a great deal. 
ago; oh! it was a dreadful time.” 

She was hardly aware of it, but her candid 
tell-tale face betrayed more even than her words. 
It cut Robert Lyon to the heart. 

‘You suffered, and I never knew it.” 

‘*T never meant you to know.” 

“Why not?” He walked the room in great 
excitement. ‘*I ought to have been told; it 
was cruel not to tell me. Suppose you had 
sunk under it; suppose you had died, or been 
driven to do what many a woman does for the 
sake of mere bread and a home—what your 
poor sister did—married. But I beg your par- 
don.” 


That exceeding sense of rest which she 


as 


Two years 


aglow. 

‘*No,” she cried; ‘no poverty would have 
sunk me as low as that. I might have starved, 
but I should never have married.” 

Robert Lyon looked ai her, evidently uncom- 
prehending, then said humbly, though rather 
formally, 
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**T beg your pardon once more. I had no 
right to allude to any thing of the kind.” 

Hilary replied not. It seemed as if now, 
close together, they were further apart than 
when the Indian seas rolled between them. 

Mr. Lyon’s brown cheek turned paler and 
paler; he pressed his lips hard together; they 
moved once or twice, but still he did not utter a 
word. At last, with a sort of desperate courage, 
and in a tone that Hilary had never heard from 
him in her life before, he said: 

** Yes, I believe [ have a right, the right that 
every man has when his whole happiness de- 
pends upon it, to ask you one question. You 
know every thing concerning me; you always 
have known; I meant that you should—I have 
taken the utmost care that you should. There 
is not a bit of my life that has not been as open 
to you as if—as if—. But I know nothing what- 
ever concerning you.” 

**What do you wish to know ?” she faltered. 

‘* Seven years is a long time. Are you free? 
I mean, are you engaged to be married ?” 

se No.” 

‘“‘Thank God!” 

He dropped his head down between his hands 
and did not speak for a long time. 

And then with difficulty—for it was always 
hard to him to speak out—he told her, at least 
he somehow made her understand, how he had 
loved her. No light fancy of sentimental youth, 
captivated by every fresh face it sees, putting 
upon each one the coloring of its own imagina- 
tion, and adorning not what is, but what itself 
creates: no sudden, selfish, sensuous passion, 
caring only to attain its object, irrespective of 
reason, right, or conscience; but the strong 
deep love of a just man, deliberately choosing 
one woman as the best woman out of all the 
world, and setting himself resolutely to win her. 
Battling for her sake with all hard fortune; 
keeping, for her sake, his heart pure from all the 
temptations of the world; never losing sight of 
her; watching over her so far as he could, con- 


| sistently with the sense of honor (or masculine 


pride—which was it? but Hilary forgave it, any- 
how) which made him resolutely compel him- 
self to silence ; holding her perfectly free, while 
he held himself bound. Bound by a faithful- 
ness perfect as that of the knights of old—asking 
nothing, and yet giving all. 

Such was his love—this brave, plain-spoken, 
single-hearted Scotsman. Would that there 
were more such men and more such love in the 
world! 

Few women could have resisted it, certainly 
not Hilary, especially with a little secret of her 


| own lying perdu at the bottom of her heart; that 
For Hilary had started up with her face all | 


**sleeping angel” whence half her strength and 


| courage had come; the noble, faithful, generous 


love of a good woman for a good man. But this 
secret Robert Lyon had evidently never guessed, 


| or deemed himself wholly unworthy of such a 


possession. 
He took her hand at last, and held it firmly. 
** And now that you know all, do you think 
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in time—I’ll not hurry you—but in time, do you 
think I could make you love me?” 

She looked up in his face with her honest 
eyes. Smiling as they were, there was pathos 
in them; the sadness left by those long years 
of hidden suffering, now forever ended. 

**T have loved you all my life,” said Hilary. | 
_ 

| 

| 
| 








A FAIRY IN SEARCH OF A 
PLACE. 


one of us knows the alphabet, and it’s contrary 
to the book of etiquette for the Prince to eat his 
dinner without having first said his A B C’s, and 
it’s contrary to etiquette for us to eat dinn ‘ 
without him; and we've sent east, west, north 
and south for a tutor, and there is none to be 
found, and so we are all starving together.’ 


‘¢*Try me,’ said the fairy. ‘I can hear him 


| say the alphabet.’ 


‘* So they took him to the Lord High ] 


| stick, who put on his spectacles and his wisest 


UCH a provoking baby! There he lay in 
the cradle by the hearth, five little pink toes | 
showing from under the blanket, and a fat thumb 
in his mouth, staring with all his might at the 
fire, while nurse sung and rocked till the cradle’s 
shadow seemed going crazy on the bright wall | 
opposite. 

‘* Bless the child!” cried nurse at last, quite 
out of breath; ‘‘ will he never go to sleep?” 

As if even a pudding-headed baby could go to | 
sleep, when, perched on the back log, sat a Fire 
Elf, kicking up his heels into the chimney; turn- 
ing somersaults on the wall; throwing up his 
bright, pointed cap to the ceiling, and winking 
with all his might right into baby’s eyes. } 

**Hushaby baby!” sung nurse. 

“Don’t you do it,” crackled the Fire Elf. 
‘*We'll serve her out, baby, for washing you 
and poking me. What! are you winking? 
You mustn’t think of such a thing. Wait a 
moment, and I'll tell you about the fairy that 
was shut out of Fairy-land.” 


| 


Chaldee? Can you make lace and weave cloth 


look, and said, 
** * Pray, Sir Tutor, do you speak Persian and 





of gold? Can you square the circle, and do you 
know any thing of astronomy ?’ ; 

‘** Why no,’ answered the fairy; ‘but tl 
one doesn’t need to understand Persian to h 
a child say his A B C’s.’ 

** * Alas!’ groaned the Lord High Fiddlestick 
and the courtiers, ‘it’s contrary to the bool 
etiquette. 


ar 


You won’t answer.’ 

** So the fairy went out in a huff, and near { 
gates he met an owl, to whom he told what 
happened. 

***To-whit! to-whoo! what a fool you are! 








| shrieked the owl. ‘Hoo! hoo! hoo! Wait now. 


and see how I will manage. I'll wager all my 
feathers against your cap that I will be appoint- 
ed tutor in half an hour.’ 

‘**A fine tutor you will be,’ said the fair 
scornfully. ‘What will you teach the Prince? 
|To catch frogs and mice?’ But the owl on! 





So baby opened his eyes wide, and the Elf | hooted the louder as he knocked at the palace 


commenced : 

‘* Yesterday afternoon, when you sat in nurse’s | 
lap looking at the sunset, if you had but known 
it, baby, you were looking straight into Fairy- 
land. The closed gates were opened wide, and | 
the pretty star that nurse showed was the great | 
diamond tower where the Elves keep watch night | 
and day, flashing out in the soft evening light; 
and the little rosy clouds toppling about were the | 
boats in which the fairies sail on the air sea; | 
and the dark that came so fast was the Shadow- 
Elf, coming to hunt up the stray sanbeams and | 
fairies, and send them home to Fairy-land for the | 
night. Almost all made for the hill-tops as fast | 
as they could scramble at once, but a few sun- | 
beams hid away on the hill-sides, and in among 
rocks and tangles of green ; and between chas- | 
ing them out, and shutting up the flowers, and | 
pulling the curtains about the hills, and hanging | 
out the stars, our poor Elf was kept so busy that 
one fairy crept away from him unobserved, and | 
hiding under a toad-stool, played bo-peep with | 
a cricket, till on a sudden closed the gates of | 
Fairy-land, and our fairy was shut out. 

‘* There was no one to take him in, for the 
flowers were shut up and the birds fast asleep; 
so he journeyed on sorrowfully enough till he 
came to a palace where every body was running 
about as if distracted. 

‘* *What is the matter?’ asked the fairy. 

*¢ «Matter enough,’ answered the courtiers all 
together. ‘The Prince’s tutor is dead, and not | 





} seconds. 


gate, which the guards could hardly open, th 
were so weak from hunger. 

‘**Tama tutor,’ said the owl; so they brought 
him to the Lord High Fiddlestick, who said 
mournfully, 

***Do you understand Persian ?’ 

**¢ Ankeh Mhanashim,’ answered the owl; ‘I 
never use any other language while I am eat- 
ing.’ 

*¢* And Chaldee ?’ 

***Oh! I talk that in my sleep.’ 

‘**And making lace and weaving cloth of 
gold ?’ 

‘**T was educated in those professions, and 
will give you a sample as soon as you will have 
made a set of diamond wheels and golden nee- 
dles.’ 

“The Lord High Fiddlestick could hardly 
credit his senses. He was almost afraid to ask 
about astronomy and squaring the circle, but the 
owl was just as much at home there as in all the 
rest. 

‘‘“ Astronomy is my amusement, my lord. I 
have discovered six new planets, and will show 
them to you if you will build me a telescope a 
hundred miles long. Mine is unfortunately bro- 
ker. As for squaring the circle, that is mere 
child’s play. I can teach you to do it in five 
You take a scalene isosceles, subtend 


|it with a conical section, apply therapeutics, 


bisect with—’ 
‘**Enough!’ cried the Lord High Fiddle- 
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ick; ‘you are the very person we want; you 

iall be tutor to the Prince.’ 

««¢ One moment,’ said the owl, loftily. ‘There 
are conditions. I must have private apartments. 
During the day Iam not to be disturbed, as I 
shall be lost in philosophical meditations. I 
must have a key of the palace, as 1 am in the 

of walking in the woods to conduct my 
scientific experiments, and I must also be sup- 
1 with large quantities of frogs and mice for 

my dissecting room.’ 
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‘*¢Certainly, certainly,’ answered the Lord 
High Fiddlestick, while the courtiers whispered 
together, ‘ What a wonderful mind! It is worth 
a week’s starving to have suca a tutor for our 
prince.’ 

‘* But the poor rejected fairy went away sad and 
angry, though he is not the first fairy that has 
been turned away for an owl,” concluded the 
Fire Elf: ‘but it is time now to go to sleep; so 
shut your eyes, baby, and to-morrow night 1 will 
tell you what became of our fairy.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLES. 


Fenn as she parted with her lover in the 
garden, had required of him to attend upon 
her the next morning as he went to his shoot- 
ing, and in obedience to this command he ap- 
peared on Mrs. Dale’s lawn after breakfast, 
accompanied by Bernard and two dogs. The 
men had guns in their hands, and were got up 
with all proper sporting appurtenances, but it so 
turned out that they did not reach the stubble- 
fields on the farther side of the road until after 
luncheon. And may it not be fairly doubted 
whether croquet is not as good as shooting when 
a man is in love ? 

It will be said that Bernard Dale was not in 
love; but they who bring such accusation against 
him will bring it falsely. He was in love with 


his cousin Bell according to his manner and 
fashion. It was not his nature to love Bell as 
John Eames loved Lily; but then neither would 
his nature bring him trouble as 
that which the charms of Amelia Roper had 
brought upon the poor clerk from the Income- 
tax Office. Johnny was susceptible, as the word 
goes ; whereas Captain Dale was a man who had 
his feelings well under control. He was not one 
to make a fool of himself about a girl, or to die 
of a broken heart; but, nevertheless, he would 
probably love his wife when he got a w ife, and 
would be a careful father to his children. 

They were very intimate with each other now, 
these four. It was Bernard and Adolphus—or 
sometimes Apollo—and Bell and Lily among 
them; and Crosbie found it to be pleasant 
enough. 


into such a 


A new position of life had come upon 
him, and one exceeding pleasant; but, never- 
theless, there were moments in which cold fits 
of a melancholy nature came upon him. He 
was doing the very thing which throughout all 
the years of his manhood he had declared to 
himself that he would not do. According to his 
plan of life he was to have eschewed marriage, 
and to have allowed himself to regard it as a 
possible event only under the circumstances of 


wealth, rank, and beauty all coming in his way 


together. As he had expected no such glorious 
prize, he had regarded himself as a man who 
would reign at the Beaufort and be potent at 
Sebright’s to the end of his chapter. But now— 

It was the fact that he had fallen from his 
settled position, vanquished by a silver voice, a 
pretty wit, and a pair of moderately bright eyes. 
He was very fond of Lily, having in truth a 
stronger capability for falling in love than his 
friend Captain Dale ; but was the sacrifice worth 
his while? This was the question which he 
asked himself in those melancholy moments; 
while he was lying in bed, for instance, awake 
in the morning, when he was shaving himself, 
and sometimes also when the squire was prosy 
after dinner. At such times as these, while he 
would be listening to Mr. Dale, his self-reproach- 
es would sometimes be very bitter. Why should 
he undergo this—he, Crosbie of Sebright’s, Cros- 
bie of the General Committee Office, Crosbie 
who would allow no one to bore him between 
Charing Cross and the far end of Bayswater 
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—why should he listen to the long- winds d 
stories of such a one as Squire Dale? If, in- 
deed, the squire intended to be liberal to his 
niece, then it might be very well. ut as yet 
the squire had given no sign of such intention, 
and Crosbie was angry with himself in that he 
had not had the courage to ask a question on 
that subject. 

And thus the course of love was not all smooth 
to our Apollo. It was still pleasant for him 
when he was there on the croquet ground, or 
sitting in Mrs.’ Dale’s drawing-room with all the 
privileges of an accepted lover. It was pleasant 
to him also as he sipped the squire’s claret, 
knowing that his coffee would soon be handed 
to him by a sweet girl who would have tripped 
across the two gardens on purpose to perform for 
him this service. There is nothing pleasanter 
than all this, although a man when so treated 
does feel himself to look like a calf at the altar, 
ready for the knife, with blue ribbons round his 
horns and neck. Crosbie felt that he was such 
a calf—and the more calf-like, in that he not as 
yet dared to ask a question about his wife’s for- 
tune. ‘‘I will have it out of the old fellow this 
evening,” he said to himself, as he buttoned on 
his dandy shooting gaiters that morning. 

** How nice he looks in them!” Lily said to 
her sister afterward, knowing nothing of the 
thoughts which had "troubled her lover’s mind 
while he was adorning his legs. 

‘*T suppose we shall come back this way,’ 
Crosbie said, as they prepared to move away on 
their proper business when lunch was over. 

** Well, not exactly!” said Bernard. ‘‘We 
shall make our way round by Darvell’s farm, and 
so back by Gruddock’s. Are the girls going to 
dine up at the Great House to-day ?” 

The girls declared that they were not going to 
dine up at the Great House, that they did not 
intend going to the Great House at all that 
evening. 

‘«Then, as you won't have to dress, you might 
as well meet us at Gruddock’s gate, at the back 
of the farm-yard. We'll be there exactly at 
half past five.” 

‘* That is to say, we're to be there at half past 
five, and you'll keep us waiting for three-quar- 
ters of an hour,” said Lily. Nevertheless the 
arrangement as proposed was made, and the two 
ladies were not at all unwilling to make it. It 
is thus that the game is carried on among un- 
sophisticated people who really live in the coun- 
try. The farm-yard gate at Farmer Gruddock’s 
has not a fitting sound as a trysting-place in 
romance, but for people who are in earnest it 
does as well as any oak in the middle glade of a 
forest. Lily Dale was quite in earnest—and so 
indeed was Adolphus Crosbie—only with him 
the earnest was beginning to take that shade of 
brown which most earnest things have to wear 
in this vale of tears. With Lily it was as yet 
all rose-colored. And Bernard Dale was also 
in earnest. Throughout this morning he had 
stood very near to Bell on the lawn, and had 
thought that his cousin did not receive his little 
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whleperings with any aversion. Why should 
she? Lucky girl that she was, thus to hay: 
eight hundred a year pinned to her skirt! 

‘**T say, Dale,” Crosbie said, as in the course 
of their d: 1y’s work they had come round ypor 
Gruddock’s ground, and were preparing to f na 
off his turnips before they reached the farn ~yari 
gate. And now, as Crosbie spoke, they stood 
leaning on the gate, looking at the tu rnips whil 
the two dogs squatted on their haunches. Cr 
bie had been very silent for the last mile or tw: 
and had been ms aking y up his mind for this con 
versation. ‘‘I ss ot your uncle has neve) 
said a word to me age as to Lily’s fortune.” 

*“As to Lily’s fortune! ‘The question 
whether Lily has got a fortune.” 

** He can hardly expect that I am to take he 
without something. Your uncle is a man of the 
world, and he knows—” 

‘*Whether or no my uncle is a man of the 
world I will not say; but you are, Crosbie, 
whether he isornot. Lily, as you have always 
known, has nothing of her own.” ; 

“I'm not talking of Lily’s own. I'm speak- 
ing of her uncle. I have been straightforward 
with him; and when I became attached to your 
cousin I declared what I meant at once.” 

** You should have asked him the question, if 
you thought there was any room for such a 
question.” 

‘*Thought there was any room! 
word you are a cool fellow.” 

** Now look here, Crosbie ; you may say what 
you like about my uncle, but you must not say a 
word against Lily.” 

‘““Who is going to say a word against her? 
You can little understand me if you don’t know 
that the protection of her name against evil 
words is already more my care than it is yours. 
[ regard Lily as my own.” 

‘**T only meant to say, that any discontent 
you may feel as to her money, or want of money, 
you must refer to my uncle, and not to the fam- 
ily at the Small House.” 

‘*T am quite well aware of that.” 

‘* And though you are quite at liberty to say 
what you like to me about my uncle, I can not 
say that I can see that he has been to blame.” 

‘* He should have told me what her prospects 
are.’ 

‘* But if she have got no prospects! It can 
not be an uncle’s duty to tell every body that he 
does not mean to give his niece a fortune. In 
point of fact, why should you suppose that he 
has such an intention ?” 

‘*Do you know that he has not? because you 
once led me to believe that he would give his 
niece money.” 

‘* Now, Crosbie, it is necessary that you and 
I should understand each other in this mat- 
ter—” 

“ But did you not? 

‘Listen to me fora moment. I never said a 
word to you about my uncle’s intentions in any 
way, until after you had become fully engaged 
to Lily with the knowledge of us all. Then, 


is 


Upon my 


9” 





— 
when my belief on the subject could make no 
possible difference in your conduct, I told you 
that I thought my uncle would do something for 
h I told you so because I did think so; and 
as your friend, I should have told you what I 
thought in any matter that concerned your in- 
terest.” 

‘«« And now you have changed your opinion ?” 

“T have changed my opinion; but very prob- 
tbly without sufficient ground.” 

“That’s hard upon me.” 

‘«It may be hard to bear disappointment; but 
you can not say that any body has ill-used you.” 
* «And you don’t think he will give her any 


ing ? 
thin 


‘‘Nothing that will be of much moment to 
you.” 
* And I’m not to say that that’s hard? I 
think it confounded hard. Of course I must 
put off my marriage.” 

‘‘ Why do you not speak to my uncle ?” 

“T shall do so. To tell the truth, I think it 
would have come better from him; but that is a 
matter of opinion. I shall tell him very plainly 
what I think about it; and if he is angry, why, 
I suppose I must leave his house; that will be 
all.” 


‘‘ Look here, Crosbie; donot begin your con- 


versation with the purpose of angering him. | 


He is not a bad-hearted man, but is very ob- 


+ 


ate. 


‘‘T can be quite as obstinate as he is.” And 


then, without further parley, they went in among 

» turnips, and each swore against his luck 
he missed his birds. There are certain phases 
of mind in which a man can neither ride nor 
shoot, nor play a stroke at billiards, nor remem- 
ber a card at whist, and to such a phase of mind 
had come both Crosbie and Dale after their con- 
versation over the gate. 

They were not above fifteen minutes late at 
the trysting-place, but nevertheless, punctual 
though they had been, the girls were there be- 
fore them. Of course the first inquiries were 
made about the game, and of course the gentle- 
men declared that the birds were scarcer than 
they had ever been before, that the dogs were 
wilder, and their luck more excruciatingly bad— 
to all which apologies very little attention was 
paid. Lily and Bell had not come there to in- 
quire after partridges, and would have forgiven 
the sportsmen even though no single bird had 
been killed. But they could not forgive the 
want of good spirits which was apparent. 

“*T declare I don’t know what’s the matter 
with you,” Lily said to her lover. 

‘“*'We have been over fifteen miles of ground, 
and—” 

‘*f never knew any thing so lackadaisical as 
you gentlemen from London. Been over fifteen 
miles of ground! Why Uncle Christopher would 
think nothing of that.” 

‘*Uncle Christopher is made of sterner stuff 
than we are,” said Crosbie. ‘They used to be 
born so sixty or seventy years ago.” And then 
they walked on through Gruddock’s fields, and 


as 
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the home paddocks, back to the Great House, 
where they found the squire standing in the 
front of the porch. 

The walk had not been so pleasant as they 
had all intended that it.should be when they 
Crosbie had 
endeavored to recover his happy state of mind, 
but had been unsuccessful; and Lily, fancying 
that her lover was not all that he should be, had 
Bernard and Bell 
had not shared this discomfiture, but then Ber- 
nard and Bell were, as a rule, much more given 
to silence than the other two. 

“Uncle,” said Lily, ‘‘these men have shot 
nothing, and you can not conceive how unhappy 
they are in consequence. It’s all the fault of 
the naughty partridges.” 

‘There are plenty of partridges if they knew 
how to get them,” said the squire. 

“The dogs are uncommonly wild,” said Cros- 
bie. 

‘**They are not wild with me,” said the squire ; 
“nor yet with Dingles.” Dingles was the 
squire’s game-keeper. ‘* The fact is, you 
young men nowadays expect to have dogs train- 
ed to do all the work for you. It’s too much 
labor for you to walk up to your game. You'll 
be late for dinner, girls, if you don’t look sharp.” 

‘*We're not coming up this evening, Sir,’’ 
said Bell. 

** And why not?” 

‘* We're going to stay with mamma.” 

** And why will not your mother come with 
you? I'll be whipped if I can understand it. 
One would have thought that under the present 
circumstances she would have been glad to see 
you all as much together as possi le.” 

‘* We're together quite enough,” said Lily. 
‘¢ And as for mamma, I suppose she thinks—” 
| And then she stopped herself, catching the glance 

of Bell’s imploring eye. She was going to make 
some indignant excuse for her mother—som«¢ 
excuse which would be calculated to make her 
uncle angry. It was her practice to say such 
sharp words to him, and consequently he did 
not regard her as warmly as her more silent and 
more prudent sister. At the present moment 
he turned quickly round and went into the house; 
and then, with a very few words of farewell, the 
| two young men followed him. The girls went 
| back over the little bridge by themselves, feel 
ing that the afternoon had not gone off altogeth- 
er well. 

‘¢ You shouldn’t provoke him, Lily,” said Bell. 

‘*And he shouldn't say those things about 
mamma. It seems to me that you don’t mind 
what he says.” 
| Qh, Lily!” 
| ‘No more you do. He makes me so angry 

that Ican not hold my tongue. He thinks that 
because all the place is his, he is to say just what 
he likes. Why should mamma go up there to 
please his humors ?” 

‘* You may be sure that mamma will do what 
she thinks best. She is stronger-minded thar 

Jncle Christopher, and does not want any one to 


made their arrangements for it. 


become reserved and silent. 


| 
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LILY SPEAKS. 


help her. 
though I were careless about 
didn’t mean that, I know.” 
**Of course I didn’t.” Then the two girls 
joined their mother in their own little domain ; 
but we will return to the men at the Great House. 
Crosbie, when he went up to dress for dinner, 
fell into one of those melancholy fits of which I 
have spoken. Was he absolutely about to de- 
stroy all the good that he had done for himself 


mamma, 


LM ped / 


) a 


AWA 





“IT's ALL THE FAULT OF THE NAUGHTY PARTRIDGES.” 


But, Lily, you shouldn’t speak as | throughout the past years of his hitherto suce« 
You | 


ful life? or rather, as he at last put the qui 
to himself more strongly, was it not the 
that he had already destroyed all that suc ; 
His marriage with Lily, whether it was to be f 

good or bad, was now a settled thing, and 
not regarded as a matter admitting of any doubt 
To do the man justice, I must declare that in al 
these moments of misery he still did the best h« 
could to think of Lily herself as of a great treas- 


was 
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ure which he had won—as of a treasure which 
hould, and perhaps would, compensate him for 
Sut there was the misery very 
ain. He must give up his clubs, and his fash- 
on, and all that he had hitherto gained, and be 
content to live a plain, humdrum, domestic life, 
with eight hundred a year, and a small house, 
full of babies. It was not the kind of Elysium 
for which he had tutored himself. 
very nice, very nice indeed. She was, as he said 
to himself, ‘‘by odds the nicest girl that he had 
ever seen.” Whatever might now turn up, her 
happiness should be his first care. But as for 
his own, he began to fear that the compensation 
would hardly be perfect. ‘‘It is my own do- 
ing,” he said to himself, intending to be rather 
noble in the purport of his soliloquy, ‘*I have 
trained myself for other things—very foolishly. 
Of course I must suffer—suffer damnably. But 
she shall never know it. Dear, sweet, innocent, 
pretty little thing!” And then he went on about 
the squire, as to whom he felt himself entitled to 
be indignant by his own disinterested and manly 
line of conduct toward the niece. ‘* But I will 
let him know what I think about it,” he said. 
‘It’s all very well for Dale to say that I have 
been treated fairly. It fair for a man to 
put forward his niece under false pretenses. Of 
course [ thought that he intended to provide for 
her.” And then, having made up his mind in 
a very manly way that he would not desert Lily 
altogether after having promised to marry her, 
he endeavored to find consolation in the reflec- 
tion that he might, at any rate, allow himself 
more run as a bachelor in London. 
Girls who have to get themselves married with- 
out fortunes always know that they will have to 
Indeed, Lily had already told him that, 
as far as she was concerned, she was in no hurry. 
He need not, therefore, at once withdraw his 
name from Sebright’s. Thus he endeavored to 
console himself, still, however, resolving that he 
would have a little serious conversation with the 
squire that very evening as to Lily’s fortune. 

And what was the state of Lily’s mind at the 
moment, while she, also, was performing 
some slight toilet changes preparatory to their 
simple dinner at the Small House ? 

‘“*T didn’t behave well to him,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘I never do. I forget how much he 
is giving up for me; and then, when any thing 
annoys him, I make it worse instead of comfort- 
ing him.” And upon that she made accusation 
against herself that she did not love him half 
enough—that she did not let him see how thor- 
oughly and perfectly she loved him. She had 
an idea of her own, that as a girl should never 
show any preference for a man till cireumstances 
should have fully entitled him to such manifest- 
ation, so also should she make no drawback on 
her love, but pour it forth for his benefit with 
all her strength when such circumstances had 
come to exist. But she was ever feeling that 
she was not acting up to her theory, now that the 
time for such practice had come. She would un- 
Wittingly assume little reserves, and make small 


his misery. 
] 
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Lily was 


° % 
Isnt 


two years’ 


wait. 


same 
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pretenses of indifference in spite of her own judg- 
ment. She had done so on this afternoon, and 
had left him without giving him her hand to 
press, without looking up into his face with an 
assurance of love, and therefore she was angry 
with herself. ‘I know I shall teach him to hate 
she said out loud to Bell. 

‘*That would be very sad,” said Bell; ‘‘but 
I don’t see it.” 
“Tf you were eng 


me,” 


ged to a man you would 
be much better to him. You would not say so 
much, but what you did say would be all affec- 
tion. Iam always making horrid little speech- 
es, for which I should like to cut out my tongue 
afterward.” 

‘* Whatever sort of speeches they are I think 
that he likes them.” 

‘*PDoes he? I’m not all so sure of that, 
sell. Of course I don't expect that he is to 
scold me—not yet, that is. gut I know by his 
eye when he is pleased and when 
pleased.” 

And then they wenf down to their 

Up at the Great House the three gentlemen 
met together in apparent good-humor. Bernard 
Dale was a man of an equal temperament, who 
rarely allowed any feeling, or even any annoy- 


he is dis- 


dinner. 


ance, to interfere with his usual manner—a man 
who could always come to table with a smile, 
and meet either his friend or his enemy with a 
properly civil greeting. Not that he was espe- 
There was nothing of deceit 
in his placidity of demeanor. It arose from tru 
equanimity; but it was the equanimity of a cold 
disposition rather than of one well ordered by 
discipline. The squire was aware that he had 
been unreasonably petulant before dinner, and 


cially a false man. 


having taken himself to task in his own way, 
now entered the dining-room with the courteous 
greeting of a host. ‘‘I find that your bag was 
not so bad after all,” he said; “and I hope that 
your appetite is at least as good as your bag.” 

Crosbie smiled, and made himself pleasant, 
and said a few flattering words. A man who 
intends to take some very decided step in an 
hour or two generally contrives to bear himsellt 
in the mean time as though the trifles of the 
world were quite sufficient for him. So he 
praised the squire’s game, said a good-natured 
word as to Dingles, and bantered himself as to 
his own want of skill. Then all went merry— 
not quite as a marriage bell; but still merry 
enough for a party of three gentlemen. 

But Crosbie’s resolution was fixed; and as 
soon, therefore, as the old butler was perma- 
nently gone, and the wine steadily in transit 
upon the table, he began his task, not without 
some apparent abruptness. Having fully con- 
sidered the matter, he had determined that h 
would not wait for He 
thought it possible that he might be able to fight 
his battle better in Bernard's presence than he 
could do behind his back. 


** Squire,” he began. 


Jernard Dale’s absence. 


They all called him 
squire when they were on good terms together, 
and Crosbie thought it well to begin as though 
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there was nothing amiss between them. “Squire, | 


of course I am thinking a good deal at the pres- 
ent moment as to my intended marriage.” 
‘*That’s natural enough,” said the squire. 


| 


‘Yes, by George! Sir, a man doesn’t make | 


a change like that without finding that he has 
got something to think of.” 

‘*T suppose not,” said the squire. ‘I never 
was in the way of getting married myself, but I 
can easily understand that.” 

** T’ve been the luckiest fellow in the world in 
finding such a girl as your niece—” 
upon the squire bowed, intending to make a lit- 
tle courteous declaration that the luck in the 
matter was on the side of the Dales. ‘I know 
that,” continued Crosby, ‘‘she is exactly every 
thing that a girl ought to be.” 

‘She is a good girl,” said Bernard. 

** Yes, I think she is,” said the squire. 

‘* But it seems to me,” said Crosbie, finding 
that it was necessary to dash at once headlong 
into the water, ‘‘that something ought to be said 
as to my means of supporting her properly.” 

Then he paused for a moment, expecting that 
the squire would speak. But the squire sat per- 
fectly still, looking intently at the empty fire- 
place, and saying nothing. 
her,” 
forts to which she has been accustomed.” 

‘*She has never been used to expense,” said 
the squire. ‘*Her mother, as you doubtless 
know, is not a rich woman.” 

‘*But living here, Lily has had great ad- 
vantages—a horse to ride, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

**T don’t suppose she expects a horse in the 
park,” said the squire, with a very perceptible 
touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

**T hope not,” said Ciusbie. 

‘*T believe she has had the use of one of the 
ponies here sometimes, but I hope that has not 
made her extravagant in her ideas. I did not 
think that there was any thing of that nonsense 
about either of them.” 

**Nor is there, as far as I know.” 

‘* Nothing of the sort,” said Bernard. 

‘*But the long and the short of it is this, 
Sir!” and Crosbie, as he spoke, endeavored to 
maintain his ordinary voice and usual coolness, 
but his heightened color betrayed that he was 
nervous. ‘*‘Am I to expect any accession of 
income with my wife ?” 

‘*T have not spoken to my sister-in-law on 
the subject,” said the squire; ‘* but I should 
fear that she can not do much.” 

‘*As a matter of course, I wonld not take a 
shilling from her,” said Crosbie. 

‘*Then that settles it,” said the squire. 

Crosbie paused a moment, during which his 
color became very red. He unconsciously took 
up an apricot and ate it, and then he spoke out. 
‘Of course I was not alluding to Mrs. Dale’s 
income; I would not, on any account, disturb 
her arrangements. But I wished to learn, Sir, 
whether you intend to do any thing for your 
niece.” 


** Of supporting 


“In the way of giving her a fortune? No. 
thing at all. I intend to do nothing at all.” 

**'Then I suppose we understand each oth, 
—at last,” said Crosbie. 

‘*T should have thought that we might hay: 
understood each other at first,” said the squire, 
‘* Did I ever make you any promise or give y 


any hint that I intended to provide for my niec 


| Have I ever held out to you any such hope? J 


Where- | 


| 
| 


continued Crosbie, ‘‘ with all those com- | 


don’t know what you mean by that word ‘ 
last,’ unless it be to give offense.” 

**] meant the truth, Sir—I meant this—that 
seeing the manner in which your nieces liy: 
with you, I thought it probable that you w 
treat them both as though they were your dau 
ters. Now I find out my mistake; that is all]! 

‘*You have been mistaken, and wit] 


ut a 
shadow of excuse for your mistake.” 

‘* Others have been mistaken with me,” said 
Crosbie, forgetting, on the spur of the moment. 
that he had no right to drag the opinion of any 
other person into the question. , 

‘* What others ?” said the squire, with anger: 
and his mind immediately betook itself to his 
sister-in-law. 

**T do not want to make any mischief,” said 
Crosbie. 

‘If any body connected with my family has 
presumed to tell you that I intended to do more 
for my niece Lilian than I have already done, 
svch person has not only been false but un- 
grateful. 





I have given to no one any authority 
to make any promise on behalf of my niece.” — 

‘“*No such promise has been made. It was 
only a suggestion,” said Crosbie. 

He was not in the least aware to whom tl 
squire was alluding in his anger; but he per- 
ceived that his host was angry, and, having al- 
ready reflected that he should not have al i 
to the words which Bernard Dale had spoken 
in his friendship, he resolved to name no one. 
Bernard, as he sat by listening, knew exactly 
how the matter stood; but, as he thought, there 
could be no reason why he should subject him- 


| self to his uncle’s ill-will, seeing that he had 


committed no sin. 

‘* No such suggestion should have been made,” 
said the squire. ‘*No one has had a right to 
make such a suggestion. lo one has been placed 
by me in a position to make such a suggestion 
to you without manifest impropriety. I will 
ask no further questions about it; but it is anite 
as well that you should understand ai once that 
I do not consider it to be my duty to give my 
niece Lilian a fortune on her marriage. I trust 
that your offer to her was not made under any 
such delusion.” 

‘‘No, Sir, it was not,” said Crosbie. 

‘Then I suppose that no great harm has 
been done. Iam sorry if false hopes have beer 
given to you; but I am sure you will acknow)- 
edge that they were not given to you by me.” 

‘‘I think you have misunderstood me, Sir. 
My hopes were never very high; but I thought 
it right to ascertain your intentions.” 

‘* Now you know them. I trust, for the girl’s 
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sake, that it will make no difference to her. I 
can hardly believe that she has been to blame 
in the matter.” 

Crosbie hastened at once to exculpate Lily ; 
and then, with more awkward blunders than a 
man should have made who was so well ac- 
iyainted with fashionable life as the Apollo of 
be Beaufort, he proceeded to explain that, as 
Lily was to have nothing, his own pecuniary 
arrangements would necessitate some little de- 

y in their marriage. 

“As far as I myself am concerned,” said the 
squire, ‘‘I do not like long engagements. But 
I am quite aware that in this matter I have no 
ight to interfere, unless, indeed—” and then he 
topped himself. 

‘*T suppose it will be well to fix some day; 
said Bernard. 

‘7 will discuss that matter with Mrs. Dale,” 
said Crosbie. 

‘If you and she understand each other,” 
said the squire, ‘‘that will be sufficient. Shall 
we go into the drawing-room now, or out upon 
the lawn ?” 

That evening, as Crosbie went to bed, he felt 
that he had not gained the victory in his en- 
counter with the squire. 


eh, Crosbie ?” 


———_—___-@———— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IT CAN NOT BE. 


Ow the following morning at breakfast each 
of the three gentlemen at the Great House re- 
eived a little note on pink paper, nominally 
from Mrs. Dale, asking them to drink tea at the 
Small House on that day week. At the bottom 
of the note which Lily had written for Mr. Cros- 
bie was added: *‘ Dancing on the lawn, if we 
can get any body to stand up. Of course you 
must come, whether you like it or not. And 
sernard also. Do your possible to talk my 
incle into coming.” And this note did some- 
thing toward recreating good-humor among them 
at the breakfast-table. It to the 
squire, and at last he was brought to say that 
he would perhaps go to Mrs. Dale’s little even- 
ing-party. 

It may be well to explain that this prom- 
ised entertainment had been originated with no 
spe cial view to the pleasure of Mr. Crosbie, but 
altogether on behalf of poor Johnny Eames. 
What was to be done in that matter? This 
question had been fully discussed between Mrs. 
Dale and Bell, and they had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be best to ask Johnny over 


was shown 


to a little friendly gathering, in which he might 


be able to meet Lily with some strangers aroun 


them. In this way his embarrassment might be 
vercome. It would never do, as Mrs. Dale 
said, that he should be suffered to stay away 
unnoticed by them. ‘* When the ice is once 
roken he won’t mind it,” said Bell. And, 
therefore, early in the day, a messenger was 
sent over to Guestwick, who returned with a 
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note from Mrs. Eames, saying that she would 
come on the eveniag in question with her son 
and daughter. They would keep the fly and 
get back to Guestwick the same evening. This 
was added, as an offer had been made of beds 
for Mrs. Eames and Mary. 

Before the evening of the party another mem- 
orable occurrence had taken place at Allington, 
which must be described, in order that the feel- 
ings of the different people on that evening may 
be understood. The squire had given his neph- 
ew to understand that wished to have that 
matter settled as to his niece Bell; and as Ber- 
nard’s views were altogether in accordance with 


he 


the squire’s, he resolved to comply with his un- 
cle’s wishes. The project with him was not a 
He did love his cousin quite suffi- 
ciently for purposes of matrimony, and was 
minded that it would be a good thing for him 
to marry. 


new thing. 


He could not marry without money, 
an income 
without the trouble of intricate settlements, or 
the interference of lawyers hostile to his own in- 
It was possible that he might do bet- 
ter; but then it was possible also that he might 
and, in addition to this, he was 
He discussed the matter 
within himself very calmly ; made some excel- 
lent resolutions as to the kind of life which it 
would behoove him to live as a married man; 
settled on the street in London in which he 
would have his house, and behaved very prettily 
to Bell for four or five days running. That he 
did not make love to her, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, must, I suppose, be taken for grant- 
ed, seeing that Bell herself did not recogniz 
the fact. She had always liked her cousin, and 
thought that in these days he was making him- 
self particularly agreeable. 

On the evening before the party the girls were 
at the Great House, having come up nominally 
with the intention of discussing the expediency 
of dancing on the lawn. Lily had made up her 
mind that it was to be so, but Bell had objected 
that it would be cold and damp, and that the 
drawing-room would be nicer for dancing. 

‘* You see we’ve only got four young gentle- 
men and one ungrown,” said Lily; ‘‘ and they 
will look so stupid standing up all properly in a 
room, as though we had a regular party.” 

‘Thank you for the compliment,” said Cros- 
bie, taking off his straw-hat. 

**So you will; and we girls will look mor 
stupid still. 
stupid at all. Two or three might stand up on 
the lawn, and it would be jolly enough.” 

‘**T don’t quite see it,” said Bernard. 

‘* Yes, I think I see it,” said Crosbie. ** The 
unadaptability of the lawn for the purpose of a 
ball—” 

‘* Nobody is thinking 
with mock petulance. 

“I’m defending you, and yet you won't let 
me speak. The unadaptability of the lawn for 


but this marriage would give him 


terests. 


do much worse ; 
fond of his cousin. 


3ut out on the lawn it won’t look 


of a ball,” said Lily, 


| the purposes of a ball will conceal the insufii- 


ciency of four men and a boy as a supply of 
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male dancers. But, Lily, who is the ungrown 
gentleman? Is it your old friend Johnny 
Eames ?”’ 

Lily’s voice became sobered as she answered 
him. 

“Oh no; I did not mean Mr. Eames. 
is coming, but I did not mean him. 
Boyce, Mr. Boyce’s son, is only sixteen. 
the ungrown gentleman.” 

*< And who is the fourth adult ?” 

“Dr. Croft, from Guestwick. I do hope you 
will like him, Adolphus. We think he is the 
very perfection of a man.” 

‘*Then of course I shall hate him; and be 
very jealous, too!” 

And then that pair went off together, fighting 
their own little battle on that head, as turtle- 
doves will sometimes do. They went off, and 
Bernard was left with Bell standing together 
over the ha-ha fence which divides the garden 
at the back of the house from the field. 

*< Bell,” he said, ‘they seem very happy, 
don’t they ?” 

“‘ And they ought to be happy now, oughtn’t 
they? Dear Lily! I hope he will be good to 
her. Do you know, Bernard, though he is 
your friend, I am very, very anxious about it. 
It is such a vast trust to put in a man when we 
do not quite know him.” 

‘Yes, it is; but they'll do very well together. 
Lily will be happy enough.” 

** And he?” 

“‘T suppose he'll be happy too. He'll feel 
himself a little straitened as to income at first, 
but that will all come round.” 

“If he is not, she will be wretched.” 

‘*They will do very well. Lily must be pre- 
pared to make the money go as far as she can, 
that’s all.” 

‘‘Lily won’t feel the want of money. It is 
not that. But if he lets her know that she has 
made him a poor man, then she will be unhappy. 
Is he extravagant, Bernard ?” 

But Bernard was anxious to discuss another 
subject, and therefore would not speak such words 
of wisdom as to Lily’s engagement as might have 
been expected from him had he been in a differ- 
ent frame of mind. 

‘*No, I should say not,” said he. 
Bell—” 

“IT do not know that we could have acted 
otherwise than we have done, and yet I fear that 
we have been rash. If he makes her unhappy, 
Bernard, I shall never forgive you.” 

But as she said this she put her hand lovingly 
upon his arm, as a cousin might do, and spoke 
in a tone which divested her threat of its acerb- 
ity. 

‘*You must not quarrel with me, Bell, what- 
ever may happen. I can not afford to quarrel 
with you.” 

‘* Of course I was not in earnest as to that.” 

“You and I must never quarrel, Bell; at least, 
[ hope not. I could bear to quarrel with any 
one rather than with you.” And then, as he 
spoke, there was something in his voice which 
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gave the girl some slight, indistinct warning of 
what might be his intention. Not that she said 
to herself at once that he was going to make he; 
an offer of his hand—now, on the spot; but she 
felt that he intended something beyond the ten. 
derness of ordinary cousinly affection. 

**T hope we shall never quarrel,” she said 
But as she spoke her mind was settling itself 
forming its resolution, and coming to a concly 
sion as to the sort of love which Bernard might. 
perhaps, expect. And it formed another con 
clusion; as to the sort of love which might | 
given in return. 

** Bell,” he said, ‘* you and I have always been 
dear friends.” ‘ 

** Yes, always.” 

** Why should we not be something more thar 
friends ?” 

To give Captain Dale his due I must declar 
that his voice was perfectly natural as he asked 
this question, and that he showed no signs 
nervousness, either in his face or limbs. He had 
made up his mind to do it on that occasion, an 
he did it without any signs of outward disturb- 
ance. He asked his question, and then he waited 
for his answer. In this he was rather hard 1 pen 
his cousin; for, though the question had cer- 
tainly been asked in language that could not by 
mistaken, still the matter had not been put for 
ward with all that fullness which a young lady, 
under such circumstances, has a right to expect 

They had sat down on the turf close to tl 
ha-ha, and they were so near that Bernard w 
able to put out his hand with the view of taking 
that of his cousin within his own. But she con- 
trived to keep her hands locked together, so that 
he merely held her gently by the wrist 

**T don’t quite understand, Bernard,” she said, 
after a minute’s pause. 

** Shall we be more than cousins ? 
be man and wife ?” 

Now, at least, she could not say that she did 
not understand. Ifthe question was ever asked 
plainly, Bernard Dale had asked it plainly. 
Shall we be man and wife? Few men, I fancy, 
dare to put it all at once in so abrupt a way, and 
yet I do not know that the English language af- 
fords any better terms for the question. 

“Oh, Bernard! you have surprised me.” 

“*T hope I have not pained you, Bell. I have 
been long thinking of this, but I am well aware 
that my own manner, even fo you, has not been 
that of alover. It is not in me to smile and say 
soft things as Crosbie can. But I do not lov 
you the less on that account. I have looked 
about for a wife, and I have thought that if I 
could gain you I should be very fortunate.” 

He did not then say any thing about his uncle 
and the eight hundred a year, but he fully in- 
tended to do so as soon as an opportunity should 
He was quite of opinion that eight hun- 
dred a year and the good-will of a rich uncle were 
strong grounds for matrimony—were grounds 
even for love; and he did not doubt but his 
cousin would see the matter in the same light. 

‘* You are very good to me—more than good. 


Shall we 


serve. 
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Of course I know that. But oh, Bernard! I 
did not expect this a bit.” 

‘But you will answer me, Bell! Or if you 
would like time to think, or to speak to my aunt, 
perhaps you will answer me to-morrow ?” 

‘‘] think I ought to answer you now.” 

‘‘ Not if it be a refusal, Bell! Think well of 
it before you do that. I should have told you 


that our uncle wishes this match, and that he 
will remove any difficulty there might be about 


money.” 

‘«T do not care for money. 

‘But, as you were saying about Lily, one has 
to be pradent. Now, in our marriage, every 
thing of that kind would be well arranged. My 
uncle has promised me that he would at once 
allow us—” 

“Stop, Bernard. You must not be led to 
suppose that any offer made by my uncle would 
h Ip to purchase— Indeed, there can be no 
need for us to talk about money.” 

‘‘T wished to let you know the facts of the 
case, exactly as they are. And as to our uncle, 
Ican not but think that you would be glad, in 
such a matter, to have him on your side.” 

‘Yes, I should be glad to have him on my 
side; that is, if | were going— But my.uncle’s 
wishes could not influence my decision. The 
fact is, Bernard—” 

“Well, dearest, what is the fact ?” 

‘‘T have always regarded yon rather as a 
brother than as any thing else.” 

‘‘But that regard may be changed.” 

‘‘No; I think not. Bernard, I will go fur- 
ther and speak on at once. 
changed. I know myself well enough to say 
that with certainty. It can not be changed.” 

‘*You mean that you can not love me?” 

‘Not as you would have me do. I do love 
you very dearly—very dearly, indeed. I would 
go to you in any trouble, exactly as I would go 
to a brother.” 

“And must that be all, Bell?” 

‘Ts not that all the sweetest love that can be 
felt? But vou must not think me ungrateful, 
or proud. I know well that you are—ure pro- 
posing to do for me much more than I deserve. 
Any girl might be proud of such an offer. But, 
dear Bernard—” 

“Bell, before you give me a final answer, 
sleep upon this and talk it over with your mo- 
ther. Of course you were unprepared, and I 
can not expect that you should promise me so 
much without a moment’s consideration.” 

‘*T was unprepared, and therefore I have not 
answered you asI should have done. But as it 
has gone so far, I can not let you leave me in 
uncertainty. It is not necessary that I should 
keep you waiting. In this matter I do know 
my own mind. Dear Bernard, indeed, indeed 
it can not be as you have proposed.” 

She spoke in a low voice, and in a tone that 
had in it something of almost imploring humil- 
ity; but, nevertheless, it conveyed to her cousin 
an assurance that she was in earnest; an assur- 
ance also that that earnest would not readily be 

Vor. XXVI.—No. 151.—I 


” 


It can not be} 


changed. Was she not a Dale? And when 
did a Dale change his mind? For a while he 
sat silent by her; and she too, having declared 
her intention, refrained from further words. For 
some minutes they thus remained, looking down 
into the ha-ha. She still kept her old position, 
holding her hands clasped together over her 
knees; but he was now lying on his side, sup- 
porting his head upon his arm, with his face in- 
deed turned toward her, but with his eyes fixed 
upon the grass. During this time, however, he 
was not idle. His cousin’s answer, though it 
had grieved him, had not come upon him as a 
blow stunning him for a moment, and rendering 
him unfit for instant thought. He was grieved, 
more grieved than he had thought he would 
have been. The thing that he had wanted 
moderately, he now wanted the more in that it 
was denied to him. But he was able to per- 
ceive the exact truth of his position, and to cal- 
culate what might be his chances if he went on 
with his suit, and what his advantage if he at 
once abandoned it. 

‘*T do not wish to press you unfairly, Bell; 
but may I ask if any other preference—” 

‘¢ There is no other preference,” she answered. 
And then again they were silent for a minute or 
two. 

‘*My uncle will be much grieved at this,” he 
said at last. 

|} ‘Tf that be all,” said Bell, ‘‘I do not think 
| that we need either of us trouble ourselves. He 
| can have no right to dispose of our hearts.” 

| ‘J understand the taunt, Bell.” 

‘* Dear Bernard, there was no taunt. I in- 
tended none.” 

‘*T need not speak of my own grief. You 
can not but know how deep it must be. Why 
should I have submitted myself to this mortifica- 
tion had not my heart been concerned? But 
that I will bear, if I must bear it—” And then 
| he paused, looking up at her. 

‘It will soon pass away,” she said. 

| ‘*T will accept it at any rate without com- 
plaint. But as to my uncle’s feelings, it is 
open to me to speak, and to you, I should think, 
|to listen without indifference. He has been 
| kind to us both, and loves us two above any 
| other living beings. It’s not surprising that he 
| should wish to see us married, and it will not be 
| surprising if your refusal should be a great blow 
| to him.” 
|  **J shall be sorry—very sorry.” 
**T also shall be sorry. I am now speaking 
of him. He has set his heart upon it; and as 
| he has but few wishes, few desires, so is he the 
| more constant in those which he expresses. 
| When he knows this, I fear that we shall find 
| him very stern.” 
| **'Then he will be unjust.” 
| ‘No; he will not be unjust. He is always a 
just man. But he will be unhappy, and will, I 
fear, make others unhappy. Dear Bell, may 
| not this thing remain for a while unsettled? 
You will not find that I take advantage of your 
goodness. JI will not intrude it on you again— 
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say for a fortnight—or till Crosbie shall be 
gone.” 

** No, no, no,” said Bell. 

** Why are you so eagerin your noes? There 
can be no danger in such delay. I will not 
press you—and you can let my uncle think 
that you have at least taken time for considera- 
tion.” 

“There are things as to which one is bound 
to answer at once. If I doubted myself, I 
would let you persuade me. But I do not 
doubt myself, and I should be wrong to keep 
you in suspense. Dear, dearest Bernard, it can 


not be; and as it can not be, you, as my brother, | 


would bid me say so clearly. It can not be.” 
As she made this last assurance, they heard 
the steps of Lily and her lover close to them, 
and they both felt that it would be well that 
their intercourse should thus be brought to a 
close. Neither had known how to get up and 


leave the place, and yet each had felt that no-| 


thing further could then be said. 

‘*Did you ever see any thing so sweet and 
affectionate and romantic ?” said Lily, standing 
over them and looking at them. 
while we have been so practical and worldly. 
Do you know, Bell, that Adolphus seems to 
think we can’t very well keep pigs in London? 
It makes me so unhappy.” 


“It does seem a pity,” said Crosbie, ‘ for | 


Lily seems to know all about pigs!” 

*“OfcourseI do. I haven't lived in the coun- 
try all my life for nothing. Oh, Bernard, I 
should so like to see you rolled down into the 
bottom of the ha-ha. Just remain there, and 
we'll do it between us.” 

Whereupon Bernard got up, as did Bell also, 
and they all went in to tea. 





MY FIRST SERMON. 


HE long looked-for and nervously-antici- 
pated day came. I was to preach my first 
sermon. It was one of the purest, brightest, 
calmest of June Sabbaths. Just three days be- 


fore a letter had come to me from a young | 


clergyman, settled in a small village twenty 
miles distant by rail: 

“Dear Artuur"—he wrote—“I am sick. A severe 
cold, taken while officiating at a funeral, has produced 
hoarseness and a cough. The Doctor says there is consid- 
erable inflammation of the throat, and that I must inter- 
mit at least one Sabbath service. Your welcome favor of 
two weeks ago should have been answered earlier; but 
many things prevented. I need not say how much grati- 
fied I was to learn that you had received a license to preach. 
Come down on Saturday and fill my pulpit for me next 
Sabbath. I will take no denial, understand. One thing I 
can promise you, and that is, a kind as well as an appreci- 
ative audience.” 

How my heart fluttered! I was inwardly 
pleased, yet disturbed by the invitation. It 
gave me just the opportunity I had desired. In 
literary societies I had sought honors as a de- 
bater, and on two occasions had written and pro- 
nounced public addresses. But in the graver 
matter of a sermon I was yet to be tried; or, 
to speak with exactness, in the graver matter 





‘* And all the | 





of preaching asermon. Several discourses had 
already been written, and I had only to make 
my selection from these, and, with manuscript 
in my pocket, take the cars on Saturday, and 
stand ready to occupy my friend’s place in the 
pulpit on Sunday. 

Promptly sending an affirmative answer, in 
which were introduced sundry depreciating and 
doubtful passages touching myself, I entered at 
once upon the not very easy task of deciding 
which of my half dozen sermons would best 
impress the congregation before whom I was to 
appear with a due sense of my literary and 
oratorical powers. I am on the confessional, 
and must tell the truth. Not that I, conscious. 
ly, set this end beforeme. Farfromit. I even 
flattered myself that a sole desire to become the 
medium of good to others ruled in my soul. 
But I did not know the human heart then as 
well as I know it now. 

The selection of a sermon was at last made, 
but not till the whole six had been read over, 
some for the third time. The few more than 
usually eloquent passages in the one finally taken 
really decided the choice. I would have been 
indignant then had any one hinted such a thing, 
and felt that my indignation was just. How 
little we know ourselves! How deeply hidden 
| often are our springs of action! 

I was up until after twelve o'clock on Satur- 
day night, talking with my friend and arrang- 
ing the order of service for next day. I felt 
very much excited, exhilarant almost; the high- 
er velocity attained by the machinery of my 
mind giving thought a buoyancy and clearness 
| above the ordinary state. Is it to be wondered 
that I was self-confident? That I felt myself 
wholly equal to the occasion? Sleep rested on 
my eyelids during the morning-watches for only 
brief seasoris, and unable to lie in bed longer, I 
arose with the sun, and spent the time that in- 
| tervened until the breakfast hour in going over 

my sermon again, and studying certain effective 
passages which I hoped to render in a way that 
could not fail to move the audience. 
| Something in my appearance, when I met my 
friend at the breakfast-table, caused him to look 
at me with just a shade of concern on his face. 
| ‘“‘I'm afraid we were up too late,” he re- 
|marked. ‘Did you sleep soundly after you 
| went to bed ?” 
‘Not very soundly,” I replied. “This is a 

| new experience for me, and, of course, I feel a 
| little nervous. Thought gets so busy, some- 
| times, that it will not yield to the poppies. Still, 
I feel very well, and shall make up for lost sleep- 
ing-time to-night.” 
| «There is no occasion whatever for being 
nervous,” answered my friend, smiling. ‘‘ You 
| have your discourse all written out, your eye- 
| sight is good, and you are an effective reader. 
| Trust to these and keep fast hold of your self- 
| possession. Above all, let your thought rest in 
| the truths to which you give utterance so that 
you can feel their significance. Truly effective 
| speaking comes from the heart that is all alive 


MY FIRST 





with its theme. Forget every thing but your 
subject.” 
No better advice could have been given; the 


difficulty lay in making it the rule of action on | 


this oceasion. Considering my state of mind, 
that was a simple impossibility ; for I was am- 


bitious to do well, to make a favorable impres- | 


sion, toextort admiration. Poor human nature! 
shall I expose your weakness still further? lift 
the veil a little higher? It may be well, for 
the day of humiliation is past. Even as I dwelt 
in fancy on the eloquent manner with which this 
my first sermon was to be delivered—for, with 
all my nervousness, I felt great confidence in my 
ability to impress an audience—a suggestion of 
the contrast likely to be drawn between me and 
my friend, unfavorable to him of course, was 
thrown into my mind. Did I cast it out in- 
stantly? Push it aside as an unseemly thing? 
Notso! Itwas dwelt upon and referred to, over 


and over again, even until the thought of being | 


called to fill his place was reached, and I be- 
came aware of a pleasant excitement of feeling. 

I was rather startled at this discovery, but 
not deeply shocked at the time. Simply turn- 
ing myself away from the thought. instead of at- 
tempting to exorcise it as an evil, I let my mind 
again dwell on the manner and address I was to 
assume in the pulpit. 

I was in my room, and in the act of studying 
a passage in my sermon, with a view to its effect- 
ive delivery, when the bell rang for church. 
The first peal made my heart leap. Folding my 
manuscript hurriedly, I went down stairs, where 
I found my friend and his wife awaiting me. 
We had to walk about an eighth of a mile, along 
the outskirts of the town, and through streets 
shaded by great elms, which made them seem 
like rural avenues, and where June had spread 
her mantle of green, broidered all over with 
richest flowers. But the peace of nature did 
not fall upon my soul. There was no echo to 
the singing birds in my heart. The blossoms 
for me sent forth their odors in vain. I was 
thinking only of myself; looking only at the 
image of myself as I stood up, in imagination, 
before the people. As we neared the church, 
and I saw group after group approaching the 
vestibule and entering, a weight began to settle 
down upon my bosom which I vainly tried to 
throw off by deep-drawn inspirations. As my 
friend nodded and spoke to one parishioner after 
snother, I noted the curious glances that were 
cast upon me. Of course it was known that a 
stranger would preach on that morning, and, 
of course, I was recognized as that stranger. 
What impression did I make? Yes, that was 
the thought I permitted to come in through some 
unguarded door. 

We entered the vestry room, my friend and I, 
and from thence passed up to the pulpit. The 
organ commenced playing as we took our seats 
side by side on the sofa just behind the reading- 
desk. Every eye in the assembly was upon me. 
I strove to repress the unquiet beating of my 
heart, to still the low tremor that shook along 
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my nerves, to forget every thing but the duty I 
was there to perform. 

A few minutes and then the rich swells and 
| tender harmonies of the organ died away, and 
| there followed a deep silence. My time had 
}come! Rising, I advanced, with that slow and 

solemn manner which I thought befitting the 
| place and occasion, to the desk. Opening the 
Bible, I read a brief psalm. At first I scarce- 
| ly knew the sound of my own voice; but I soon 
had it under control, and executed the portion 
| of Holy Writ quite to my satisfaction. A hymn 
}came next. Few clergymen read poetry well. 
I don’t know why it is, unless they are generally 
| deficient in imagination. Being a little vain of 
| my skill in this line, I laid myself out on the 
|}hymn. The words were so familiar that I had 
| no occasion to look down upon the book; never- 
| theless I, affecting to catch the lines by quick 
glances at the page before me, and then lifting 
my eyes, sometimes upward and sometimes to 
the range of my audience, would recite them 
with all the elocutionary skill at my command. 
In the midst of this performance I noticed an 
intelligent-looking man, whom I had already felt 
a desire to impress, glance sideways at a lady 
with a half-amused expression on his face. It 
was a dash of ice-water on my enthusiasm. 
Against ridicule I have no proof armor. On 
that side I have always been weak. Was I 
making myself ridiculous! The thought stung 
me like an adder. I was only half through the 
iymn. How the balance was read I can not re- 
member. Not with much effect, I am sure. 
The congregation, if not amused at the contrast 
of styles, must have been struck with the sudden 
change in my way of reading. 

The prayer came next. It was to be extem- 
pore. I had laid myself out for this important 
part of the services, carefully committing to mem- 
ory devotional passages previously written down, 
which might be uttered with the most pious fer- 
vors. Nothing finer, I was sure, had ever been 
addressed to that congregation. But, alas for 
my eloquent prayer! ‘That single meaning 
glance had taken all the conceit out of me. I 
had no more heart for display. The stage ter- 
ror, of which actors speak, had seized upon me. 
Instead of an appreciating and admiring audi- 
ence, I felt that I was in the presence of unmer- 
ciful critics. All my eloquent sentences were 
forgotten, and I stumbled, almost helplessly, 
through a series of disconnected petitions, with 
scarcely an idea of the God I was addressing in 
all my thoughts. How weak, and poor in spirit, 
and humbled I was, when I arose from my knees, 
and in a subdued voice, read a psalm for the 
singers to chant. It was a relief to get back 
again on the sofa beside my friend, even for the 
short interval between the choir-singing and the 
sermon. 

I know that my face must have been’ pale 
when I stood up again, and opened the manu- 
script sermon I was to read. My hand shook as 
I turned the first page. My mouth was dry and 
clammy; and there was a great obstruction in 
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my throat constantly rising and dhventoning to 
choke me. All self-confidence was gone; and 
in my weakness, and almost despair, I looked 
upward and prayed for sustaining power. My 
voice, which in the opening chapter and hymn 
had been pitched to a somewhat elevated key, 
dropped now to so low a range as I commenced 
reading my discourse that I noticed some in the 
distant pews leaning forward to listen, while an 
almost unnatural stillness pervaded the whole 
assembly. 

It was impossible to recover myself, and just 
as impossible to get my thought down into any 
appreciable comprehension of my subject. I} 
read, and read, in a dull, unsympathetic way, 
conscious of no efflux from the people, yet hur- 
rying on in order to get through the unprofit- 
able task as quickly as possible, and away from 
the hurting gaze of a thousand arrowy eyes. 

The last page was turned at last. I sat down, 
weak—in a tremor—overcome with sense of 
humiliation—and remained motionless, with my 
eyes on the floor, until my friend gave out the 
closing hymn, and pronounced the benediction. 
Then I shrunk away from the pulpit, and de- 
scended to the session room, into which a few 
of the leading members of the church came, and 
to whom I was introduced. No one seemed very 
cordial—that was my impression—certainly no 
one complimented me on my performance, or 
even referred to it. On our way back to the 
parsonage, both my friend and his wife were si- 
lent as to the sermon. He tried to talk cheer- 
fully on a theme outside of theology, but I could 
only respond in monosyllables. 

I had failed miserably, and there was no gloss- 
ing it over; failed through self-conceit, and the 
effort to act instead of preach. On arriving at 
the parsonage, I went immediately to my room, 
where I sat down and gave way to unmanly 
tears. That was, I think, the bitterest hour I 
have known in my whole life. I resolved to give 
up my license, and abandon all thought of 
preaching. To eschew forever a profession in 
which, at my first essay, I had won, as I be- 
lieved, only contempt. Iwould fain have excused 
myself, when the bell rang for dinner, on the 
plea of a headache, which had set in, and want 
of appetite; but this would be attracting more 





attention to myself than was desirable. So I 
joined my friend and his wife at the table. In 
spite of their kind and hospitable natures they | 
could not rise out of a certain embarrassment | 
which in no way helped my unhappy state. No | 
reference whatever was made to the morning | 
services. How could they speak of these? | 
Truth kept them from compliments or approval, | 
and tenderness for my feelings from suggestive 
criticism. 

That evening, as I sat alone with my friend | 
in his study, I broke through the ice of reserve | 
which had hardened between us since morning, | 
and said, with a bitterness of tone which I did 
not try to veil, 

**T shall give up my license.” 

**Why so, Arthur?” he asked, in manifest | 
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surprise, yet with the old kind interest in his 
voice. 

‘‘ Simply,” I answered, ‘‘ because I have mis. 
taken my calling.” 

He dropped his eyes in reflection for some 
moments. 

‘*T am not so sure of that,” was his gravel y- 
spoken reply, as he looked up again into my 
face. 

‘You have eyes and ears. My performance 
is before you, and you are as well aware as 1 
am that it was a wretched failure, alike discre; 
itable to me and the profession I ameua® 
said I, with considerable excitement of manner. 

**You did not do so well as I expected, Ar- 
thur,” was frankly returned, ‘‘and simply be- 
cause you tried to do too well, failed, became 
conscious of failure, and broke down. You 
started at too high a speed. A preacher, Ar- 
thur, to be successful, must forget himself in his 
high calling—must preach truth with the end 
of saving souls, and not to display his talents.” 

**As I, this morning, endeavored to do,” I 
answered, with much bitterness. 

‘*There are few young preachers, Arthur,” 
my friend said, kindly, ‘‘ who do not, in the be- 
ginning, fall into the same error.” 

‘* But not into the same degree of error. Oh, 
have I not been sharply punished! How could 
I have been so blind to my real state! How 
was it that I dared go into the pulpit, as an act- 
or goes upon the stage, with no higher end than 
to sustain a character !” 

‘* Tf you had no higher end,” was replied, with 
a seriousness of tone that almost expressed re- 
buke, “‘then it is well that failure instead of 
success crowned your effort. But in your pres- 
ent state of mind it is natural to accept an ex- 
aggerated view of the case.” 

‘¢ Be that as it may,” I returned, ‘‘ my future 
course is settled. I have preached my first ser- 
mon and my last one also.” 

My friend looked at me calmly for some time ; 
then he said: 

‘The motive from which a man acts gives the 
quality of his action.” 

I did not reply, and he went on: 

‘Instead of turning back in the way you have 
entered, Arthur, let me suggest, as the first 
thing to be done, an examination into the mo- 


| tives that prompted you to set your feet in this 


way. Was it from a desire to serve your fellow- 
man in the highest possible degree ; or to secure 
a position for yourself and to win honorable dis- 
tinction? Don’t let this examination be any 
half-way performance. Go down into the very 
depths of your soul. Find out just what you 


| are as to main-springs ofaction. And if, through 
| the painful experiences of to-day, you are led 


into a fuller knowledge of yourself, the hand of 
a kind Providence may be traced in the confu- 
sion that befell you this morning. Reflect for 
amoment. There was no lack of personal abili- 
ty nor of preparation. Your sermon was quite 


| above the average of sermons, and would have 


been listened to with interest and instruction if 
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it had been even passably delivered. You have 
a good voice, and can read effectively. It was 
your thought of yourself that ruined every thing. 
Your overweening desire to do well—not for the 
sake of good to others, but praise to yourself. 
Now, as a brother, I would admonish you in all 
love and duty. Put away hindrances that stand 
in the way; but as you value your soul do not 
turn aside from the way. The present is an 
hour of sore temptation, in which the quality of 
your life is, as it were, on trial. ‘The Tempter 
has flowed in with your natural love of doing 
well and seeming well, and drawn you into slip- 
pery places, that he may cast you down. The 
best, Arthur, fall into temptation. All have 
inherited forms of evili—you of one kind, I of 
another; and unless we are tempted of evil we 
can not know of its existence, nor put it away. 
But when the hour of temptation comes let us 
beware that we do not /u// in the struggle; for 
if we do, then will our last state be worse than 
the first. Don’t, then, give your adversary the 
advantage he is seeking. Don’t, at his sugges- 
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tion, turn back from the work to which you were 
about consecrating your life; but sweeping aside, 
in the strength of a divinely-inspired purpose, all 
weaknesses of the flesh—all hindrances that un- 
regenerate human nature throws in the way — 
press toward the mark for the prize of your high 
calling.” 

‘*You have saved me!” I exclaimed, over- 
come by the emotions which now swept over 
me; for I saw myself as I had never seen my- 
self before, and trembled as I looked into the 
dim abyss on which my feet were standing. 

On the next morning I returned home a little 
wiser and a great deal sadder than when I went 
forth—thinking only of myself and the impres- 
sion I would make—to preach my first ser- 
mon. It was the last I ever gave in my friend’s 
pulpit, though not the last of my preaching—as 
witness some thirty years of, I trust, not wholly 
unfruitful labor in the vineyard of God. He 
did not venture upon a second invitation, for 
which I could not find it in my heart to blame 

| him. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 10th of November. 

For more than a month after the battle of An- 
tietam the great body of our Army of the Potomac 
remained in Maryland. At length on the 20th of 
October the main body of the army began the pas- 
sage of the river at Berlin, six miles below Harper's 
Ferry, the cavalry under General Pleasanton lead- 
ing. 
ing forward scouts toward Aldie and Middleburg. 
The enemy meanwhile had failen back from the Po- 
tomac, following up the course of the Shenandoah 
with the apparent design of occupying that valley, 
and threatening another incursion into Maryland, or 
of falling back by that route in the direction of Rich- 
mond. 
parallel direction, the Blue Ridge being between, 
our forces being on the east side and those of the 
Confederates on the west. There was a continued 
series of skirmishes between cavalry corps and out- 
posts; but in the course of the week we had occu- 
pied the chief passes through the Blue Ridge. On 
the 8th of November our head-quarters were at War- 
renton, with the advance at Culpepper Court House, 
some twenty miles further south. Or Army of the 
Potomac then occupied nearly the same ground as 
before the battles of Bull Run and Centreville at the 
end of August. The enemy apparently were spread 


over the valley of the Shenandoah from Winchester | 


southward. It was reported that their main strength, 
largely reinforced, was at Gordonsville, on the Rap- 
pahannock, seventy-five miles south of Winchester, 
from which point there is direct railroad communi- 
cation with Richmond, so that they had the choice 
either to fall back or to turn and give battle at pleas- 
ure. Their plan appeared to be, if they found them- 
selves in sufficient force, to give battle on the Rap- 
pahannock, where they are strongly intrenched, 
while a simultaneous attack on our rear should be 
made from the Valley of the Shenandoah. It wil! 
thus be seen that the chief apparent object of our 
advance into Virginia, the cutting off the enemy 


They proceeded by way of Leesburg, push- | 


The main advance of our army was in a | 


from Richmond, or forcing him to give battle except 

at his pleasure, has not been attained. Matters stood 

thus on the 8th of November, when an order unex- 
| pectedly arrived at head-quarters removing General 
| M‘Clellan from the command of the Army of the 
| Potomac, and appointing General Burnside in his 

place. As far as we can now judge, the reason of 
| this action is to be found in the delay of the advance 
of the army. General Halleck, in a report to the 
| Secretary of War, dated on the 28th of October, says 

that on the Ist of October he urged General M‘Clel- 

lan to cross the Potomac at once, pointing out the 
| disadvantage of delaying until the autumn rains had 
swollen the Potomac, and impaired the roads, and on 
the 6th he peremptorily ordered General M‘Clellan 
to ‘‘cross the Potomac and give battle to the ene- 
my or drive him south.” Three weeks passed before 
this order was complied with. General Halleck af- 
firms that, in his opinion, ‘‘ there has been no such 
want of supplies in the army under General M‘Clel- 
lan as to prevent his compliance with the orders to 
| advance against the enemy. Had he moved to the 
south side of the Potomac, he could have received 
his supplies almost as readily as by remaining in- 
active on the north.” 

A dashing exploit has been performed by a body 
of Stuart's Confederate cavalry. On the 9th of Oc- 
tober they crossed the Potomac, about 2000 strong, 
at a point considerably above the right of our army. 
They pushed rapidly on and reached Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, where they secured a considerable 
amount of clothing, and destroyed some property be- 
longing to the Government, and burned the railroad 
dépét. The incursion was such a perfect surprise 
that no opposition was offered. Having supplied 
themselves with fresh horses, which they seized from 
the inhabitants, they set out to return to Virginia ; 
but instead of retracing their steps they made a de- 
tour to the south, and reached the Potomac at a 
| point to the left of our forces; thus having made a 
| three-days’ dash to our rear, actually passing clear 
! around our whole army, and escaping without loss. 
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The invasion of Kentucky, and the threatened in- 
cursion into Ohio, by the Confederates under Bragg, 
has been repelled. On the 26th of September Gen- 
eral Bragg issued a proclamation to the people of the 
Northwestern States, in which he said that the South 
was waging a wholly defensive war; that they had 
been and were anxious for peace; but that hitherto 
hostilities had been carried on solely within their 
borders; and that self-defense required that they 


should visit some of the consequences of the war | 
| Ridge on the 22d of October. 


upon those who obstinately refused to make peace. 
The responsibility of the continuance of the war he 


j 


who has since been appointed to the command hith- 
erto held by General Buell, was in actual command 
in this engagement. The official report gives our 


| total loss in these actions as 315 killed, 1812 wound. 


ed, and 247 prisoners and missing—a total of 2374. 
Of the enemy 1423 are reported to have been buried 
by our forces, 5000 were wounded and left behind in 
the retreat, and 3000 prisoners were made—a total 


| loss of 9423. 


said rested upon the people of the Northwest. They | 


were the natural allies of the South, and should con- 


clude a separate peace with the Confederate Govern- | 


ment. The Mississippi River was a natural bond 


of union between the grain and stock-raising States | 
£ gs 


of the Northwest and the cotton and sugar States of 
the South, which should never have been disturbed 
by the cupidity and bigotry of New England and 
the East. The South would be the best customers 
of the West, while the East would be their perpet- 
ual rivals. As for the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, the South were ready to concede it without 


| 


} 





In Arkansas a second battle took place near Pea 
General Curtis re- 
ports that General Schofield, finding that the ene- 
my had encamped here, sent General Blunt toward 
that point. He found the enemy, estimated at from 
5000 to 7000 strong, at Maysville, in the northwest 
corner of the State. After a sharp engagement, 
which lasted about an hour, they were totally rout- 
ed, with the loss of all their artillery, many horses, 
and a part of their transportation and garrison equi- 
page, and were driven in disorder beyond the Boston 
Mountains. Their whole organized forces were thus 
driven back to the valley of the Arkansas River. 
In the Department of the South some important 
movements have been made. The most consider- 


striking a blow; as for the Union, it was a thing of | able of these was an expedition sent from Hilton 


the past; a Union of consent was the only union 
worth a drop of blood. ‘+I come, then,” concludes 
this proclamation, ‘' with the olive branch of peace, 
and offer it for your acceptance, in the name of the 
memories of the past and the ties of the future.” 
The arrival of General Buell’s army at Louisville put 
a stop to the projected invasion of the Northwest, if 
it had ever been seriously entertained; and General 
Bragg began to fall back. But during his incursion 
into Kentucky he had secured a large amount of 
stores and supplies, which were sent forward in ad- 
vance. General Buell came up with the rear of 
Bragg’s army near Perryville, where a sharp action 
took place on the 8th of October, attended, however, 
with no important result. The enemy were repulsed 
in their assaults, but continued their retreat with no 
serious molestation. Guerrilla fights and combats 
of detached bodies have occurred at various points in 
Kentucky, but these have had no decisive bearing 
upon the main result. General Buell, who has been 
sharply censured for want of activity in advancing 
upon the retreating forces of the Confederates, has 
been relieved from the command of the army of the 
West, which has been confided to General Rose- 
crans. 

The battle of Corinth, briefly noted in our Record 
of last month, proves to have been one of the most 
sharply contested and decisive engagements of the 
war, The enemy, under Van Dorn, in superior 
force, made a violent attack upon our advanced po- 
sitions on the 3d of October, and succeeded in driv- 
ing us into the town of Corinth. Van Dorn sent a 
dispatch to Richmond saying, ‘‘ We have driven the 
enemy from every position; we are within three 
quarters of a mile of Corinth; the enemy are hud- 
dled together about the town; some are on the ex- 
treme left, trying to hold their position.” On the 
morning of the 4th the Confederates made an attack 
upon a fort on the northwest of the town, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining momentary possession of it, but 
were soon driven back with great loss. They then 
made a vigorous assault from another quarter, and 
penetrated the streets into the main part of the town ; 
but they were met with so severe a fire that they 
were driven back in disorder and abandoned the at- 
tack. They were followed up in their retreat for 
some days, suffering severely. General Rosecrans, 





Head on the 21st of October, with the design of de- 
stroying the bridges on the Charleston and Savan- 
nah Railroad. Three or four sharp encounters took 
place in the neighborhood of Pocotaligo, which re- 
sulted in our favor; but the enemy having destroy- 
ed the bridge in their rear, the advantage could not 
be followed up. The obstruction of the railroad was 
only partially accomplished, and the enemy having 
been reinforced both from Charleston and Savannah, 
the expedition was abandoned. The chief point 
gained seems to have been a thorough reconnois- 
sance of the region between the island of Port Royal 
and the line of the railroad.—General Mitchell, who 
was only recently appointed to the command of this 
department, died of fever on the 30th of October. 
He was a native of Kentucky, born in 1810; grad- 
uated at West Point in 1829, in the same class with 
the Confederate Generals Lee and Johnston. He 
afterward devoted himself mainly to scientific pur- 
suits, and became widely known as an astronomer. 
Upon the breaking out of the war he was appointed 
a Brigadier-General, and established his reputation 
for skill and daring by his famous raid upon Chat- 
tanooga. Galveston, Texas, was occupied on the 
9th of October by a detachment from our mortar 
fleet, under command of Commodore Renshaw. The 
military forces of the enemy had before abandoned 
the place, and the occupation was accomplished 
without opposition. 

It has been for some months reported that armed 
vessels of great power were being built in Great 
Britain for the insurgents, to be employed in preying 
upon our commerce. This could not be done with- 
out the direct knowledge and indirect complicity of 
the British Government. At least one of these ves- 
sels has been sent out. She is known as the Ala- 
bama; was built and equipped at Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, and left the latter port late in August, 
under the command of Captain Semmes, formerly 
of the Sumter, with a crew composed mainly of En- 
glishmen. She is a propeller, said to be very fast 
under sail or steam, and heavily armed. She made 
her appearance off our coast early in October, and 
since that time is known to have captured 22 mer- 
chant vessels of various descriptions. Of these 19, 
with their cargoes, were burned; the others were 
released, upon their captains giving bonds for their 








value, to be paid after the conclusion of peace. These | 


vessels appear to have been released solely to enable 
them to take off the crews of those which had been 
destroyed, for whom the Alabama had no adequate 
means of making provision. 

The Autumn Elections have generally resulted un- 
favorably to the Republican party. In Vermont, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Michigan, the candidates 
have generally succeeded by majorities greatly re- 
duced from the last election. In New York, where 
State officers and members of Congress were to be 
chosen, Mr. Seymour, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, had a majority of about 10,000 over Mr. 
Wadsworth, the Republican candidate. We have 
returns of the elections for members of the next 
Congress from fourteen States. From these States 
the Republicans have in the present Congress 95 
members, and their opponents 38; in the next Con- 
gress, which meets in December, 1863, the Repub- 
licans will have 72, and their opponents 69—a Re- 
publican loss of 23, and an Opposition gain of 31. 
The principal changes are in New York, where the 
Republicans lose 10 members ; in Ohio they lose 8 ; 
in Pennsylvania 7. According to the best estimates 
which can now be formed, the next House of Repre- 
sentatives from the loyal States will consist of 185 
members, of whom 83 will be Republicans and 102 
Opposition of different shades of opinion. The Sen- 
ate will consist of 48 members—29 Republicans, and 
19 ¢ )pposition. 

MEXICO. 

The advance of a powerful French naval and mili- 
tary expedition against Mexico reached Vera Cruz 
on the 21st of October. General Forey, the com- 
mander, previous to landing, issued a proclamation 
declaring that it remained to France alone to defend 
the position which she had originally taken in con- 
junction with Spain and Great Britain. The war 
which had been undertaken was not against the 
Mexican people, but against a handful of adventur- 
ers who had seized upon the government; and as 
soon as the Mexican people were freed from restraint 
by French arms, they would be at liberty to select 
whatever form of government pleased them. France, 
in intervening, acted solely in behalf of the interests 
of the Mexican nation and the cause of civilization. 
—All accounts concur in representing that, in the 
capital and other chief towns of Mexico, there was 
the utmost determination manifested to resist the 
French invasion. 
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g EUROPE. 

The American war, in its various aspects, con- 
tinues to be the absorbing subject of thought and 
discussion, The rumors in respect to European in- 
tervention are so discordant that no reliance can 
be placed upon them. As far as the action of the 
British Government is concerned, the most signifi- 
cant expressions are contained in recent speeches of 
Sir George C. Lewis, the Secretary of War, and Mr. 
Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The for- 
mer denies the claim of the Confederate States to 
recognition, on the ground that they ‘‘ have not yet 
accomplished their independence ;” and the latter 
says that while he thinks it for the interest of En- 
gland that the Union should continue, and that the 
neutral course of the British Government has been 
the only wise one, he yet holds that the Confederate 
leaders have made an army, are making a navy, and, 
what is more, have made a nation. He anticipates 
their certain success, as far as regards their separa- 
tion from the North. He, with other responsible 
members of the Government, opposes any present 
recognition of the Confederate States.—Sir John 
Pakington, in a recent speech, advises an offer of 
mediation, on the ground of a separation between the 
North and the South, with the understanding thatthe 
failure of this proposal will be followed by an imme- 
diate recognition of the Southern Confederacy.—Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton declares that the Union can never 
be restored, and that ‘‘ the curse of slavery” will not 
long survive the separation. Mr. Cobden urges the 
formation of a league, the object of which shall be 
to procure the abolition of all blockades of commercial 
ports, and the exemption from capture of merchant 
vessels not actually engaged in the conveyance of 
articles contraband of war. The project of an At- 
lantic Telegraph has been revived; Messrs. Glass, 
Elliott, and Company, who are extensive marine 
telegraph contractors, have formally offered to make 
and lay a cable from Ireland to Newfoundland upon 
condition of being paid weekly their actual disburse- 
ments, with an additional 20 per cent. in shares of 
the Company, when the line shall have been put in 
working order. Upon these conditions they offer 
to subscribe £25,000 to the capital of the Company. 

A revolutionary movement has taken place in 
Greece; King Otho, after vainly endeavoring to 
quell it; abdicated in favor of his brother; and a 
Provisional Government has been established, with 
Prince Mavrocordato as President. 





Literary 


Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D. (Kir- | 


wan), by SamurL IrENa&vus Prime. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) To the great public Dr. Mur- 
ray was known as a keen controversialist ; to a nar- 
rower, but by no means limited circle as a laborious 
preacher and faithful pastor; to his intimate asso- 
ciates as a man of most genial temperament and 
quick humor. He was in many respects a repre- 
sentative man. He came to America in 1818, a bur- 
ly, untrained Irish lad of seventeen, and found em- 
ployment in a printing-office. Having abjured the 
Catholic faith and joined the Presbyterian Church, 
the subscriptions of a few individuals furnished him 
with the means of pursuing his studies for the min- 
istry. Ten years after his arrival in America he be- 
came the minister of a congregation in the Valley of 
Wyoming; and four years later was called to the 


DPatices. 


pastorate of an important church at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, where the remaining twenty-eight 
years of his life were passed. More than a thou- 
sand carefully-written sermons are witnesses of the 
industry with which he performed one part of the 
functions of his office, while his long charge over a 
single church bears’ witness to the faithful fulfill- 
ment of his other pastoral duties. The controver- 
sial works which made his nom de plume of “ Kir- 
wan” so widely known were but an episode in his 
labors. Though born and reared a Catholic, his 
faith sat lightly upon him. The priests with whom 
he came in early contact were not favorable speci- 
mens of their order. When he left Ireland for Amer- 
ica his mother had him denounced from the altar; 
and when in time she learned that he had become a 
Protestant she had masses said for the repose of his 
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soul, as though he were actually dead. It was nat- 


ural that he should cherish a strong dislike for the 
Church which he had abandoned, but nearly twen- 
ty years passed after he became a minister before 
he appeared as her public antagonist. He had been 
thoroughly occupied with the ordinary duties of his 
profession, and, with the exception of a few news- 
paper articles, wrote nothing for the press. But at 
the age of forty-seven, when in the full maturity of 
his powers, he began his famous ‘‘ Kirwan” letters. 
They were addressed to Bishop Hughes, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Though they appeared separately 
in a weekly denominational newspaper, each series 
was written in full before the publication of the first 
number, so that they manifested no traces of the 
crudeness inseparable from the composition of a se- 
ries of papers written on the promptings of the mo- 
ment. These letters attracted immediate attention 
by their nervous style, keen wit, and caustic humor. 
They were widely copied, and finally gathered into 
a little volume, of which more than 100,000 were 
soon in circulation. A second series soon followed ; 
and Bishop Hughes having replied to these, a third 
series was added. These three series make, in their 
collected shape, one small volume. Some years later 
he wrote, in the form of Letters to Chief-Justice 
Taney, a work on ‘‘Romanism at Home,” giving 
the result of his impressions of the system as he had 
seen it during a brief tour in Europe. These two 
volumes comprise the whole of ‘‘ Kirwan’s’’ strictly 
controversial works, though a strong anti-Catholic 
tone runs through the volume in which he describes 
his travels in Europe. Besides these works, Dr. 
Murray published a volume of “ Parish and other 
Pencilings,” mainly describing scenes and incidents 
which had come under his own observation during 
his long ministry; a work on ‘ Preachers and 
Preaching,” full of sound suggestions for his brother 
clergymen ; and a little volume called the ‘‘ Happy 
Home,” the inspiration of which was drawn from 
his own fireside. Six small volumes, of which only 
two come fairly within the category of theological 
controversy, thus comprise the whole of his writings 
as published by himself. Another volume, which 
contains a series of written discourses whose deliv- 
ery was prevented by his sudden death, forms an 
appropriate legacy to the people of his charge, and 
to the wide circle of his personal friends. Dr. Mur- 
ray’s death was sudden and wholly unexpected. 
Though he had almost reached the age of three- 
score, his hale and vigorous frame gave promise 
of many additional years. On the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1862, a paroxysm of pain, which was attribut- 
ed to a sudden cold, prevented him from fulfilling 
an appointment. Still no danger was apprehended 
up to the evening of the 4th, when a sharper pang 
seized him, and he fainted; he recovered conscious- 
ness for a short time, but all felt that the supreme 
hour was at hand. His last words were, ‘‘ Let the 
world go; it will all be right.”"—Mr. Prime’s Me- 
moir, though excellent in its way, we think fails to 
do full justice to its subject. It presents to us, in- 
deed, the acute controversialist, the earnest preach- 
er, and the faithful pastor. But those who knew 
him well will miss something of the broad and ge- 
nial nature of the man whose smile was like a gleam 
of sunshine, and whose stores of anecdote and rem- 
imiscence made him so charming as a host and a 
guest. The man is, after all, greater than his office, 
or at least more interesting ; and of all the brave 
and noble men whom Ireland has given to America 


| there have been few so noble and brave as 
| Nicholas Murray. 

Miriam, by Marton Hartaxp. Two previous 
tales by the same writer, “‘ Alone” and “ The Hia- 
den Path,” have won for her a fair rank among our 
American writers. of fiction. The present work ill 
at least sustain her claim to this position. The 
scene of the story is mainly in Kentucky; the char- 
acters, saving perhaps the clergyman who performs 
the role of hero, are such as may reasonably be sup. 
posed to have had an existence. He is one of those 
faultless models of physical, intellectual, and moral 
excellence which we apprehend exist only in the 
fancy of novelists. The prevailing quict tone of the 
story is especially pleasing in these days of sensation 
novels. There is throughout a fine moral tone, and 
the style is uniformly in excellent taste, though not 
manifesting any where traces of extraordinary pow er. 
(Published by Sheldon and Company. ) The House- 
hold Edition of Dickens's Works, now issued by the 
same publishers, is worthy of note as by far the most 
attractive form in which they have been put forth 
either in England or America. Dombey and Son 
forms the latest issue, each of the four volumes be- 
ing enriched by an exquisite illustration, three being 
by Darley and one by Gilbert. The palm must cer- 
tainly be given to our own countryman, whose 
drawings for these volumes will compare favorably 
with any former productions of his pencil. : 

The Student's History of France (published by 
Harper and Brothers) forms one of an admiral le 
series of historical compends which give, within a 
moderate compass, the essential points of the great 
facts of universal history, drawn out upon a nearly 
uniform scale. In a single volume is given a clear 
epitome of the history of Rome from the earliest 
times to the foundation of the Empire. A second 
volume, parallel with this, gives the history of 
Greece down to the Roman conquest, when Grecian 
history merges into that of Rome. A third volume 
presents an admirable condensation of Gibbon's De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Descending 
to modern times, Hume’s History of England, with 
a continuation bringing it down to the year 1851, is 
compressed into a single volume. In the History of 
France, which forms the latest issue of this series, 
all the essential facts, from the earliest time down 
to the foundation of the present empire, in 1852, are 
clearly and succinctly narrated. In one volume the 
suthor has succeeded in presenting, not merely a dry 
epitome of names and dates, but a vivid and connect- 
ed narrative of the main transactions which have 
marked the varying fortunes of the French nation 
from the time when it first emerged into the light 
of history down to the accession of its present astute 
ruler. This work supplies a deficiency which has 
long been acknowledged. There are in our language 
able and exhaustive works upon different periods of 
French history ; and others, like that of Mr. Parke 
Godwin, have been projected and partially executed ; 
but hitherto there has been no one work to which 
the American reader could recur with the hope of 
finding any thing like a complete resumé of French 
history. The series of ‘* Student’s Histories,” as far 
as completed, is worthy of all praise. Two or thres 
additional volumes—one, for example, giving the 
history of Germany, another that of America, in- 
cluding the United States and the Spanish Repub- 
lics—are still required. When these are added the 
general readers of history, and the students in our 
colleges and higher seminaries, will be supplied with 
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a uniform series of works for reading and study which 
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will leave little to be desired for amplitude of infor- | 


mation and thoroughness of execution. 

The Rev. THomas H. Srockxron, Chaplain to 
Congress, has issued, through Carter and Brothers, 
a small volume of Poems, with Autobiographic and 
other Notes. The three longest and most ambitious 


of these poems, though begun quite thirty years ago, | 


are still but fragments. The Notes give an idea of 
the immense fields which lay in the contemplation 


of the author. One of these poems, “ Faith and | 


Sight,” was to be “‘ comprehensive of all the variety 
of earth and heaven;” another, ‘‘ Man,” was ‘* de- 
signed to sweep the whole circle of human interests, 


current and prospective, as affected by all the influ- | 


ences of creation, providence, and redemption.” The 
third of these poems, * Snow,” 
ited in scope, the purpose being ‘‘ to make a simple 
home commencement, and then glide away on the 
snow-line from zone to zone, and from one peak of 
perpetual frost to another, all around the world, ob- 
serving the character, conditions, and customs of 
all nations.” These grand schemes are but imper- 
fectly realized in the fragments which are publish- 


ed. Some of the minor poems possess considerable | 


merit ; but the notes, biographical and autobiograph- 
ical, are more characteristic than the poems. These 
of themselves will commend the volume to the re- 
gards of that large circle, for whom it was specially 
designed, who know and love the author. 

The Future of Africa, by Rev. ALEX. CRUMMELL. 
The author of this volume is a native of New York, 
of pure African descent. Finding it impossible to 
pursue his theological studies in the American insti- 
tution which he preferred, he went to England, en- 
tered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and graduated 
with credit. He subsequently took up his residence 
in Liberia. This volume consists mainly of ad- 
dresses and sermons which had been delivered in his 
adopted home. They show talent, cultivation, and 
thought of nocommon order. Those parts which 
relate especially to the duties, condition, and pros- 
pects of the civilized Africans in the land of their 
ancestors, are especially worthy of consideration. 
The leading idea which runs through the whole is 
that the colored man, shut out by various circum- 
stances from a worthy career in Europe or America, 
has a promising future before him in Africa, where 
he has been called to meet the demands of civiliza- 
tion, commerce, and nationality ; and that he is now 
becoming awake to the solemn responsibility of the 
work imposed upon him. (Published by Charles 
Scribner. ) 

Grape Culture, Wines, and Wine-Making, by A. 
Haraszruy. The author of this work, himself a 
vine-grower on a large scale, was appointed by the 
Legislature of California as Commissioner to visit 
Europe to investigate the ways and means best 
adapted to promote the improvement and culture of 
the grape-vine in California. He visited in succes- 
sion the chief wine districts of France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy, being familiar with the process 
of wine-making as practiced in his native Hun- 
gary. His credentials gave him ready access to 
every means of information. The proprietors of the 
leading vineyards and wine establishments afforded 
him every facility for investigation, and he collected 
in addition a vast amount of material in the shape of 
reports and treatises upon the subject. The most im- 
portant of these are embodied, either in fullor abridged 
translations, in this volume, which abundantly at- 
tests the rare zeal, fidelity, and intelligence with 
which he performed the duties of his commission. 


was to be more lim- | 


Few more readable books of travel have been pro- 
duced than that portion of the work which describes 
his own personal experiences and observations. He 
always keeps in view the special object of his jour- 
ney, describing fully and clearly all the processes 
| employed in the culture of the vine, the gather- 
ing of the grapes, and the fabrication of wines; 
| noting also all other subjects which could relate to 
the agricultural interests of his adopted State. The 
statistics of the wine-culture, which he has labori- 
ously collated, are something remarkable. There 
are, in round numbers, in Europe, twelve and a quar- 
ter millions of acres devoted to the production of 
wine. The average product in Germany is a little 
less than 150 gallons to the acre; in the rest of 
Europe somewhat more than 255 gallons. In this 
| respect Italy ranks highest, producing 441 gallons, 
| and Saxony lowest, producing only 57 gallons to the 
|} acre; the average product of France being 176 gal- 
| lons. The whole product of Europe is something 
| more than three thousand millions of gallons, worth, 
| 


at twenty-five cents a gallon—the average price re- 
ceived by the producers—more than 775 millions of 
dollars. The single State of California, according to 
Mr. Haraszthy, contains five millions of acres 
| adapted to the growth of the vine; the product of 
| the vine here is fully double that of Italy, which 
stands foremost in Europe. Thus the possible wine- 
product of California, according to Mr. Haraszthy, 
‘*though it yield no better than Italy, will still 
} amount to 551,858,208 33. This large sum may 
} astonish the most sanguine; nevertheless, in anoth- 
|er generation California will produce this result.” 
Making the largest possible deductions from the re- 
sults of the statistics of Mr. Haraszthy, there can 
be no doubt that the vine-culture is destined to be- 
come a most important element in the productions 
of California; and the sum expended in gathering 
the immense mass of information embodied in this 
volume can not fail to have been well bestowed. 

First Book in Chemistry, by Worrnineton 
Hooker. Dr. Hooker possesses the rare faculty 
of presenting scientific subjects in a form which, 
while strictly accurate, is at the same time attract- 
ive to, because comprehensible by children. In this 
little volume the leading principles of chemistry are 
laid down and illustrated by examples from every- 
day life, in such a manner as to be readily under- 
stood by any intelligent child of ten or a dozen 
years. One of the most noticeable features of the 
book is the large number of experiments, illustrating 
almost every leading principle of the science, which 
can be performed by the aid of materials and utensils 
to be found in almost every family. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) 

Camp and Outpost Duty, by General Dantet Bur- 
TERFIELD. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
This little book is founded upon a pamphlet pre- 
pared by the author for the special use of his own 
brigade. He was requested by the General com- 
manding his division to adapt it for the use of the 
whole army. The MS. was then submitted toGen- 
erals Porter, Hooker, Kearney, and M‘Clellan, who 
recommended that it should be published by au- 
thority, and circulated throughout the companies of 
each regiment. In addition to a full system of Out- 
post Duty, it comprehends the important portions of 
the Standing Orders, and Regulations for the Army, 
with Rules for Health, and an excellent chapter on 
the Duties of Officers, prepared by General Casey. 
The volume should be the pocket-companion of every 
intelligent officer and soldier. 
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Modern War: its Theory and Practice, by Emeric 
Szapap, Captain U.S.A. The author of this work 
is a Hungarian, who served through the war in his 
own country and in the recent Italian campaign of 
the Emperor Napoleon. He has written several 
works of great value in French and English, besides 
contributing largely to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” In this work he undertakes to lay down the 
great principles upon which modern warfare is con- 
ducted; describes the composition of an army, its 
raising, organization, maintenance, and mode of 
handling ; explains the nature and object of milita- 
ry movements, whether in a general campaign or in 
actual battle; illustrating the whole by descriptions 
of and commentaries upon the great campaigns and 
battles of modern times, especially those of Frederick, 
Napoleon, and Wellington. Accurate military maps 
are given of the countries covered by Napoleon’s lead- 
ing campaigns, and diagrams of his chief battles. Cap- 
tain Szabad writes our language with as much grace 
and fluency as though it were his vernacular. His 
work being divested of all mere technicalities is per- 


fectly intelligible to the general reader, who will | 


from it be able to form a clear idea of the important 
subject upon which it treats. 
and Brothers. 


Enitar’s Easy Chair. 
HE letter of Garibaldi to the British nation 


contrasts strangely in the purity of its appeal 
to the loftiest principle with the apparent charac- 


ter and conduct of the people to whom it is address- | 


ed. Yet the contrast is between the heroic faith of 


Garibaldi and the hesitating, treacherous timidity 
of the British Government, and not between the in- 
stinct of the Italian ji/s du peuple and that of the 


people of England. When you hear the high ap- 


peal, breathed in passionate music, it is impossible | 


not to think of Titania and Bottom. When you 


turn from English history, or the London newspaper | 


of to-day, to listen to that clear Southern voice in- 


toning the principles and ideas which it is the glory | 


of men to have uttered centuries ago, it is almost as 
if you heard that voice itself out of history, vague, 
remote, illusive. 

It is the ideal Britain that Garibaldi addresses ; 
that other nation hidden deep in the one we see; 
the nation that justifies Shakespeare, Chaucer, Mil- 
ton; the nation which glimmers and disappears be- 
fore Lord Palmerston and the Saturday Reriew. In- 
dividuals are two-fold, and certainly nations are. 
When you are thrown with the Englishman of or- 
dinary intercourse, clumsy, spluttering, bigoted, and 
ill-bred, you ask yourself, involuntarily, ‘* Who, 
in the name of wonder, writes the English poetry ? 
Who makes the jokes? Who makes the England 
that such men as Browning and Tennyson praise to- 
day, and that Milton and Chaucer loved and believed 
in long ago?” There is a clew to that England in 
few Englishmen you meet. 

And some, and even brilliant and famous English- 
men, strip all the charm from their country. Ma- 
caulay was a kind of typical Briton. His virtues 
and his failings as an author are purely British. 
But how his clear, hard, glittering page belittles 
England! How sordid, upon the whole, the na- 
tional character looks in his History and Essays! 
You try to follow the line of the development of the 
great principles that distinguish English history by 
some corresponding nobleness in British character, 


(Published by Harper | 


as you would trace a river-course by the winding 
line of richness in the verdure; but it is impossible, 
Certainly the right of personal liberty, of free speech 
of the jury trial, bills of rights, and the privileges 
of Parliament, are great and szcred obligations which 
civil society owes to Great Britain. But they seem 
to have been won somehow in spite of the people, 
You are shocked and astonished at every step by the 
ignorance and superstition of the masses, and the 
partisan duplicity of the leaders. Who has fully 
made up his mind about Cromwell except Carlyle? 
To how many of the best Englishmen, until within 
late years, has not King Charles been truly the mar. 
tyr? Nay, the glorious revolution of ’88, how it 
loses much of the dignity that belongs to a truly 
great epoch by the party intrigues and low charac- 
ters by which it was achieved! Macaulay's pages 
jare a terrible record for that Great Britain which ey- 
| ery generous foreigner appeals to, but which so sel- 
dom becomes visible. Carlyle is called a cynic 
| but he has said the best things for his nation of any 
of her modern children. In his Friedrich it is clear 
that the Scotchman can not help feeling the full 
stupidity of such a Britannic Majesty as George II., 
| seeing him to be a ludicrous Defender of the Faith of 
| Liberty. _ But he is just to the jewel in that toad 
We in this country think it hard to have had for 
four years, by popular election, such a magistrate 
as Buchanan; but think of a nation that had George 
IV., by hereditary descent, as supreme ruler and 
| anointed head of the church for life! 
| John Bull is surly and ill-mannered. 

But it is to that England or Britain, call it what you 
will, of whose genius Shakespeare is the ripest fruit ; 
| whose historic achievements are the safeguards of 
liberty which we most value ; whose benediction the 
noblest men desire; for which in our day Carlyle, 
and Mill, and Tennyson, and Ruskin, and Cairnes, 
and Bright speak, each ia his way. That is the 
Britain which we Americans fondly call our mother- 
| country, and to which Garibaldi writes his fervent 

pathetic prayer. Its request wili have no practical 
answer. John Bull, in the shape of Palmerston and 
Co., will smile at a well-meaning enthusiast, prob- 
| ably delirious from a wound received in an utterly 
Quixotic enterprise. A World’s Congress, to be cho- 
sen by mutual understanding, and to meet at Lon- 
don to settle by arbitration what has hitherto been 
settled by war, is not a project likely to be eagerly 
supported by the late party to the Congress of Paris, 
and a few years since of Vienna; nor by a Govern- 
ment which proclaims its perfect neutrality between 
a friendly constitutional Government and an insur- 
rection against every principle of the traditional Brit- 
ish policy, and then permits every kind of blow to 
be leveled and struck from its shores against that 
Government. 

But still the appeal is not in vain. When Gari- 
baldi cries ‘‘ Begin, O English people! For the love 
of God begin the great era of the human compact, 
and benefit present generations with so great a gift!" 
his words not only thrill many an English heart in 
which the same holy prayer lies unspoken, but they 
address themselves instinctively to the only nation 
in Europe from whose civilization the era he yearns 
for can legitimately arise. The same instinct makes 
him appreciate also the solemn and vast scope of 
our struggle. He sees and says what the external 
England of to-day denies, but what the true interior 
England perceives, that our cause is the cause of 
mankind, of civil liberty, of civilization. 

If England but knew it, if she only could know - 


No wonder 














it, the noblest, the sublimest words that have been 
spo ken to her in this century are in this glowing 


poetical apostrophe of the man whom the people of 
Europe love as their God-given leader. If the in- 
telligent, industrious, active, and practical England 
of to-day were really represented by men whose 
names are not Palmerston and Russell, and by jour- 
nals which were not the Times, and the Saturday 
Review, and the Cornhill, it would ponder these 
words of Garibaldi, and wonder how they might be 
justified in fact as well as in hope. ‘‘ And what 
should we be in Europe without your dignified be- 
havior? Autocracy can strike her exiled ones in 
other countries, where only a bastard freedom is 
enioyed—where freedom is but a lie. But let one 
seek for it on the sacred ground of Albion. I, like 
so many others, seeing the cause of justice oppressed 
in so many parts of the world, despair of all human 
progress. But when I turn my thoughts to you, I 
find tranquillity from your steady and fearless ad- 
vancement toward that end to which the human 
race seems to be called by Providence.” 





Tue story of ‘‘ Romola,” by the author of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” which is published serially in these pages, is 
entirely worthy the hand that writes it. When it 
began, a few months since, we spoke of the difficulty 
of writing a novel of Italian life nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, but this difficulty has disappeared 
in the profound interest and power of the story. Of 
eourse in all such tales, as in Thackeray's ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond,” which is one of the best of the purely his- 
torical and dramatic novels, there is something which 
is quaint and not exactly natural. That is to say, 
the characters speak and move in a manner that 
would be strange to-day, and therefore impress us 
not as contemporaries would be impressed. In truth, 
you can not take the portrait of a man who has been 
dead four hundred years. You can only copy other 
portraits. Such a novel is necessarily more like a 
masquerade than like the society with which we 
daily mingle. What looks stiff and sounds strained 
did not seem so to the people who really saw and 
heard the life and the times of which we are read- 
ing. 

Concede that at the portal, and then you will enter 
this stately and pathetic story like a temple. It is 
a love-story of old Florence. But then the lover is 
a Greek and he loves Romola, the daughter of a blind 
old Florentine scholar who lives in his library, burns 
with the consuming and irritating zeal of a com- 
mentator, and dreams that when he dies he may be 
thought worthy to be buried in Santa Croce. The 
story is not far advanced, nor would it be fair to tell 
it here if it were. But as a study of Florentine 
life at the period it is exquisite in its elaborate de- 
tail, and in the curious familiarity with the street- 
life, always so striking in the old republic and so 
difficult to reproduce, We say familiarity, because 
the reader is impressed by the intrinsic reality of the 
description, not because there are many who are 
competent to pronounce it accurate, But the Italian 
flavor of the street jesting, and gossip, and incident 
is as unmistakable as the glow of the Italian atmos- 
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of eminent domain over the choicest enjoyment 
which resides in splendid and imperial youth. Romo- 
la, who has had no other experience of men than 
her old father and his companions, and a brother 
who has left the home for a convent, finds in Tito a 
fulfillment of unconscious hope such as she had not 
dared to imagine. ‘To her his coming is like light- 
ing a lamp ina vase in a darkened chamber. Every 
thing is softly luminous. But the vase itself is 
most brilliant and exquisite of all. Emotions in the 
mind of ‘lito are like the swift, glittering, and gloom- 
ing gusts that wrinkle a sunny sea. They are swift, 
brisk, and evanescent. The great substance and 
depth of the ocean are untouched. But are there 
any depths? or are they stagnant? 

Romola herself is magnificent. A pure, queenly, 
profound nature: a beauty which, as Tito vaguely 
feels, is a consequence of her superb soul: altogeth- 
er a woman to whom every man has seen some re- 
semblance in some few women; an amplitude of no- 
ble being such as no Greek goddess nor Christian 
Madonna precisely represents, but mingling the in- 
cisive force and splendor of the one with the lofty 
tenderness ofthe other. This, at least, is the outline 
already drawn, but only the first book is finished and 
the design is to be completed. The childlike candor 
and stately simplicity of Romola are delicately but 
most pathetically contrasted with the equal candor 
and simplicity of the shrinking, timid, dove-like 
Tessa, a poor little peasant girl unconscious of any 
thing in the world but what appears, or in Tito, but 
an overwhelming splendor toward which her whole 
nature helplessly tends like a moth to a star. 

This clearly is where the outer tragedy of that 
bright and beautiful and shallow Greek nature is 
to show itself. Already, through the sunshine and 
distant vineyards, and gay music of church bells, 
and merry chat of the market, the mystic shadow 
throws its chill. Already that conflict of essential 
character in which this author finds her truest sphere 
has begun. The gloom of the tragedy gathers, 
And if the story be conducted to the end as it has 
thus far advanced, it will be one of the most power- 
ful and remarkable of our novels, The very remote- 
ness of the scene and the characters from our actual 
modern life is one of the chief charms. The familiar 
aspects of contemporary experience have been so 
fully and almost exclusively presented of late that 
to move away from them for a subject is itself an in- 
terest. ‘There is also in ‘‘Romola” a purely esthetic 
element which has not been so evident heretofore 
in these novels. The very selection of the place 
and the figures, and the setting given to them, re- 
veal an exquisite appreciation of pure art. Flor- 
ence strangely lives again in these pages. <A weird 
haunting sadness, like that you feel in all the autumn 
brightness of woods that m@tk the spring, hangs 
over this delightful story. 

Tue changing aspects of the war compel every 
observer to remark the force of party-spirit, which is 


| the terrible strain of every popular government. 


phere and the silver sheer of the olive hilis of Tus- | 


cany in which the tale is set. 

Tito, the beautiful young Greek, is drawn from 
the Antinous, He enters upon the scene always 
with a bright grace that fascinates ; a strange brill- 
iancy that is yet shallow and cool shining all around 
him. A selfishness that springs from his very full- 

* ness of power to enjoy speciously asserts the right 


| and integrity of our country. 


And if the observation lead some one to repudiate it, 
it will not only have helped him but the country. 
As Americans our primary interest is the honor 
That implies, of 
course, the maintenance of our Government: The 
policy of that Government is the proper platform of 
party. Whether we shall have a tariff or free trade, 


whether a bank or no bank, whether long or short 
naturalization, whether slavery shall be limited or 
extended, and a thousand other questions of policy 
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and national advantage, are the points upon which 


men of various views and interests naturally divide | 
Some of the questions involve moral | 


into parties. 
considerations. But still the practical solution of 
them is political. The various parties endeavor to 
persuade the people to give them votes in order that 
the policy they favor may prevail. The people de- 
cide, and the defeated party, by still farther and 
more convincing argument, strives still for the re- 
sult it wishes. During the discussion there will be 
excitement, rage, and the unreasonable consequences 
of rage. ‘The dangers to the country if the Smith 
policy prevail, are depicted in ghastly colors by 
Jones. The total destruction of all things if Jones 
should succeed, is set forth with heart-rending elo- 
quence by Smith. The election arrives. Smith or 
Jones is defeated; and the loser counts his chances 
for another struggle. 

This is the simple, natural, normal operation of 
parties in a free government. Intrigue, chicanery, 
corruption, disgust, despair, and rebellion may all 
spring from it. But when rebellion actually comes, 


and the object is either to destroy the Government | 


itself or forcibly:to impose a policy upon the coun- 
try, parties, which are institutions of peace, at once 
disappear, and the great body of citizens are simply 
men who are faithful or unfaithful to their govern- 
ment. Ifthe faithful are wiser as well as stronger, 
they will maintain the government. If the un- 
faithful are wiser or stronger, the government will 
be destroyed. 


free system the government is administered by one 
of the parties. The administration virtually de- 
pends upon the people, and the danger of the gov- 
ernment itself naturally merges questions of policy 
in the paramount interest of the continuance of the 
government itself. To perplex its administration, 
when lawfully the guidance must remain as it is for 
a long time, is to do the work of an enemy. For in 
war unity of counsel, as of action, is indispensable. 
While you discuss whether to point your gun east 
er west—whether to shoot high or low, the enemy 
scales the wall and the fort is taken. So while par- 
ties spend the golden days in wrangling as te who 
shall conduct the war, and how it shall be con- 


ducted, the war is not conducted, and the state is | 


ruined. 


divide either side, to a point beyond friendly debate, 
For it breeds delay, paralvsis, and destruction. To 
divide the foe, is it not the very 
strategy? To be divided by him, that is your own 
crime. The policy of a legal administration of a 


government in a A war is like a plan of battle. | 


If the inferior generals and soldiers do not like it, 
they do not therefore feel themselves at liberty to 


quarrel with it upon the field, unless they wish the | 


enemy to conquer. So in the general management 
of a war maturely settled by an administration you 
can not make a party issue, since the administration 


can not be changed without imperiling the govern- | 


ment a hundred-fold more than by assenting to a 
policy which you do not prefer. The only conceiva- 
ble honest issue at such a time is one of vigor. If 
the war flags, if the public mind is growing languid, 
there may well be fear of the result, and the gov- 


stimulated to greater energy. But an issue to make 
the war flag—a party to encourage lassitude with a 


| mance. 
To assume, in a civil war, that questions of mere | 
policy in the conduct of the contest can and ought to | 


golden rule of | 


view to surrender—is not that the last, sad, tragica] 
triumph of party-spirit ? : 
Of course upon all questions of policy, in e very re- 
lation of human life, there will be differing opinions, 
But when you know that a work must be done b va 
certain pair of hands, if you do not like the w ay in 
which those hands are doing it, you will suggest and 
remonstrate. But to insist that the work shall wait 
for another pair is to insist that it shall remain un- 
done. Ifa man takes that ground every other man 
has a right to say to him, ‘‘ You don’t want the work 
done.” And if you remember what such a man has 
said or done be fore, and watch closely what he s ays 
and does afterward, you will be sure to find some- 
thing which proves that he did not wis sh it done. 
The secret of party-spirit is the love of power. It 
is selfishness at last. To a brave and honest man, 


| who hopes well and means well for mankind, p arty 


is an ascending grade by which he helps all men up, 
To an ambitious, selfish, unprincipled man it is a 


pulley by which he hauls himself higher. 


WE speak of party-spirit, and we have an illus- 
tration of it in the perpetual debate between En- 
gland and France upon the Waterloo question, of 
which we spoke last month. John Bull and Johnny 
Crapeau are forever fighting the battle of Wate rloo. 
Every few years a fresh charge is made upon one 
side or the other. The other side springs to arms, 
Serried pages of furious assertion engage in mortal 


| difference, and gradually the noise subsides. 
Now, practically, when the rebellion begins in a | 


Victor Hugo and Thiers having lately gk 
France in describing Waterloo, the English per 
icals storm into the most vehement ‘‘pish!” a 

“pooh!” and “untrue!” They are not careful to 


| agree among themselves, and Waterloo becomes dit 


mer and dimmer. When a few more Frenchmen 
have described it, and a few more Englishmen have 
criticised the descriptions, we shall have reached the 
most profound and hopeless ignorance upon the who 
subject. Thiers’s aecount of the battle is especi: ally 
distressing to the English mind, and it begins its 
observations upon it by calmly saying that Thiers 
is not truthful. That once admitted, the rest of 
the task is tolerably easy. 

The Cornhill speaks of Thiers as “ bright and vi- 
vacious,” but ‘‘not truthful.” His history is “‘ 
” It has ‘‘errors of detail which have had 
their origin in the writer’s contempt for authentic 
records.” M. Thiers has not studied the map at all. 


a ro- 


| He has ‘“‘a profound misconception of the whole po- 
is either a fatal ignorance or a disastrous knavery. | 


sition” of the two armies. His ‘singular errors” 
show ‘‘the habitual carelessness with which M. 
Thiers has written what he calls history.” He 
makes a misstatement ‘‘to prepare the reader for 
receiving a fundamental blunder in his history.” 
“There is really something sublime in the con- 
tempt of M. Thiers for facts. He is as ignorant of 
the English as he is of the Prussian movements.” 

“It is quite useless to expect precision from our au- 
thor.” There are “ gravest errors” which lie at the 
very base of this superstructure of misstatements.” 
‘Errors of detail” abound every where. “ His hab- 
it of inaccuracy becomes fatally conspicuous.” ‘M. 
Thiers is not a whit more enlightened than the earli- 
est French historian—always excepting Napoleon— 
touching the details of the ‘battle of Waterloo. He 
does not even know the ground,” ete. ‘Finally, 


| we have this charming battle-piece, unique for in- 
ernment will, by all faithful men, be constantly | 


accuracy in the writings of M. Thiers.” 
This is the style of the Cornhill in treating of the 
famous French historian. It regards his history as 
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aromance. It finds it ludicrous from itserrors. Mit-| faithful servants of the Government. 


ford’s Greece is thorough and authentic by Thiers’s 
Napoleon. And it is remarkable that the romances 
and errors and grave inaccuracies are generally in 
regard to some advantage gained by the French over 
the English. Were the squares of the British in- 
fantry broken? Were any British standards taken ? 
They did, they didn’t—you’'re one, you're another— 
is the attractive style of the debate. The English 
critics have not exactly agreed upon any consistent 
statement as a base of operations against the French 
descriptions ; for in the Cornhill we read: “In this 
onset the cuirassiers of the hero of Marengo did roll 
up the Sixty-ninth and capture its colors ;’’ while the 
Atheneum, charging upon the exasperating Thiers, 
emphatically declares, in a distinct paragraph : “ Not 
an English square was broken, not an English stand- 
ard was captured, all that day.” 

We speak of it not to take a side, but to observe 
how difficult it is to know the truth. The survey of 
all this truculent assertion and contradiction makes 
us modest in the matter of our own news. Who 
can tell correctly the story of the great battles of 
this war? Will the history which Mr. W. Gilmore 
Simms will certainly write confirm that of any North- 
ern historian? Are we never to know exactly how 
it was at Bull Run, at Mill Spring, at Hilton Head, | 
at Shiloh, at Corinth, or on the Virginia peninsula? 
Do we know how it was at Detroit or on Lake Erie, 
at Bunker Hill or Saratoga, at Quebec or Louisburg ; 
at Minden, Oudenarde, and Dettingen ; at Pharsalia, 
at Salamis, at Marathon, in Gaul? Is all history 
as inaccurately told as the history of battles? Is 
Hume upon Cromwell any better than Thiers upon 
Wellington, or John Bul! upon Napoleon? At least, 
then, let us be patient in reading our own story ; 
not too swift to condemn, not too sure that we un- 
derstand, and willing to believe the best until the 
worst is proved, 


Tuose of us who reme..iber Hannegan, Minister 
of the United States, haranguing in his shirt the 
populace of Berlin from a baleony—or Mason in Paris 
triumphing in the ability to chew and smoke at the | 
same time—or any other of the grotesque and ex- 
raordinary performances of our foreign plenipoten- | 
tiaries, will learn with interest that Earl Russell 
has issued a new set of regulations fer the English 
Diplomatic Service. Whether they extend to per- 
sonal habits, or to costume as Mr. Marcy’s famous 
letter did, does not appear. But it is evidence of 
the fact that there is a Diplomatic Service. 
fact is, that in America we have no diplomatic career. 
The question is often asked, ‘‘ Why not have a 
tegular diplomatic career? Why not appoint a 
young man as an attaché, then a secretary, and in 
due order a minister? Should we not secure better 
servants by such a course and wiser service ?” 
But at the very proposition of the question the 
reply, founded in practical experience is, how can 
you dispense with the rewards of political labor; 
«d why should not all service of the country be a 
career from which oniy incapacity and dishonesty 
should exclude the incumbent? The answer is sim- 
ply that all public service should be such a cdreer, 
and if the system could be initiated, the habits of 
office-holding as a reward of party service, and not 
of personal fitness and ability, would be forever de- 
“stroyed. But how will you initiate it? 
culty is chiefly in the minds and customs of the peo- 
ple. It would be easy to find a President, for in- 
stance, who might make a stand and retain all the 


Another | 


137 
But then 
those servants have been appointed by party. They 
are all partisans. They will be glad enough to stay 
in, but they will inevitably be working to turn the 
administration out. Then what will the supporters 
of the administration do? Ido not know how many 
men were really the men who nominated the Presi- 
dent, but there is a very large number who have 
told me in strict confidence that they elected the 
Governor of New York. ‘*They spent money, by 
George! They spared nothing, yousee. And this, 
this is the reward! The men who worked against 
us, and swore and spent money against us, are now 
comfortably sipping the public pap.” "Tis too much! 
Human nature succumbs. 

Well, party nature will succumb, whatever hu- 
man nature may do. Therefore unless the people 
really wish the change it can not be made, except 
when, by some rare chance, the leading men of all 
parties shall resolve that it is better to renounce 
patronage as political machinery. When do you 
think that will be? 

Certainly, if we are to have ministers at all, they 
should be as accomplished for their position and duty 
as the representatives of any power. It is not neces- 
sary to insist upon small hands and feet, nor man- 
ners in proportion. A boor, surely, should not be 
an embassador; but a very homely, simple man 
may be the very best man for the purpose. On the 
other hand, because a man is admirably fitted to 
bring out all the voters in his town or State to the 
polls, it does not follow that he could negotiate a 
good treaty. If the positions abroad are to be re- 
garded as sinecures, which do not require any ability, 
then pay the money and keep the men at home. 
But if there be any duty to be done or character to 
be maintained, let us send men who are competent 
to do the duty and to represent the character. 

The new code of Earl Russell provides that when 
a young man receives his appointment to the diplo- 
matic service he is to pass four years without any pay. 
How would that suit our political aspirants? Six 
months of those four years are to be spent in the 
Foreign Office, in order to learn the routine of diplo- 
matic business, and three years at one of the em- 
bassies. At the end of the four years the unpaid 
attaché becomes third secretary, provided that the 
Minister with whom he last served gives him a cer- 
tificate of good character and conduct, and stating 
that he understands and speaks French well, as well 
as one other foreign language. 

But before this—within three months after he is ap- 
pointed—the young diplomatist must be examined 
in orthography, handwriting, précis (style of expres- 
sion), Latin, Arithmetic, French, German, and His- 


| tory; and before he receives a penny of salary as 


The diffi- | 


third secretary he is to pass another examination. 
If he chooses he may have but one examination; but 
this will include, beside all the studies named, the 
first book-of Euclid and International Law. 

Nothing can be better in intention than such 
a system. if a thing is worth doing, it is surely 
worth doing well. Ifa merchant would not make 
a maa his book-keeper because he had cobbled his 
shoes well, why should a state appoint a man an 
embassador because he makes a good stump speech, 
or buys votes, or brings them out, or gives-thirty 
thousand dollars to carry an election? But where 
would our diplomatic service be if it had to be estab- 
lished upon such foundations? Let any traveler 
in Europe during the last twenty years refresh his 
recollections of the probability of our embassadors 
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successfully passing an examination in the first book 
of Euclid, or their chances of a certificate asserting 
their knowledge of French and of ‘‘ one other” lan- 
guage! In that time the country has been repre- 
sented abroad by eminent scholars and gentlemen ; 
but we are speaking of the rule. 

It will be naturally supposed that Earl Russell’s 
code is aristocratic and exclusive. An effort was 
made to throw open the diplomatic service to all 
comers and select the best for appointment, as in the 
Civil Service of India and the Ordnance Corps ; but 
it was hopeless. The gate of entrance into the career 
is very narrow. ‘‘ The candidate will continue to 
be nominated by the Foreign Secretary.” The basis 
of the appointment is thus purely political, as with 
us. ‘**The heads of the great houses,” as Macaulay 
magniloquently calls them, will continue to provide 
in the diplomatic service for their friends and retain- 
ers. As by hereditary right any nincompoop with 
a title is a life-long governor and legislator of Great 
Britain, so by the close borough system of Cabinet 
nominations the influential noblemen will secure a 
perpetuity of this privilege. It has this advantage 
over the House of Lords that, for a seat in that as- 
sembly no examination of fitness, no selection by a 
satisfied constituency is necessary ; but simply the 
fact of being born the oldest son ofa peer. The old- 
est son of an embassador stands no chance of an em- 
bassy if he does not know the first book of Euclid 
and three languages. What would happen if an 
exact knowledge of English grammar were required 
of our embassadors ! 

The practical difficulty with us is that men of re- 
fined and high-toned natures hate to soil their fingers 
with politics, and consequently have no political 
eminence. They have the heartiest sympathy often, 
and they do all they can for the promotion of the 
good old cause of America and Liberty. But they 
make no claim for reward, and the reward goes to 
the worker who asks for it, and not to the worker 
who does not, nor to him who has not been a work- 
er. That surely is not the best way for the state 
to find its best servants. But there is this to be said 
for it, that if every citizen did his fair share of polit- 
ical duty the fittest men for the various offices 
would have as clear a claim in service as those who 
are less fit. Indeed our whole free popular system 
proceeds upon the assumption that we are faithful to 
our duty, however disagreeable it may be. That 
system is now in danger because the best citizens 
have so willingly shirked that duty. 





Wuewn the operations of a Confidence Man are 
exposed, there is always a smile of derision at the 
stupid rural victim; but the supply of victims does 
not fail. So when you pass a mock-auction shop, 
and contemplate Peter Funk and his friends un- 
weariedly playing buy and sell mock watches and 
brass jewelry, it is impossible not to admire the gul- 
libility which is so exact and calculable a quantity 
that a trade like this may be established upon it, 
and gentry like these make a living by it. Year 
after year the Confidence Man drops a wallet or 
shows the secret of a safe, and year after year Peter 
Funk chatters over his counter the merits and cheap- 
ness of his glass diamonds. And year after year also 
the rustic falls into both the traps, and hies home- 
ward a wiser and a poorer man. 

But all this is not more surprising than the per- 
formances of royal Confidence Men and imperial 
Peter Funks from the beginning of time. Their 
game goes on from century to century. The same 


| 





| of mine. 


| 
old brass time-pieces are extolled as the purest gold 
The same old promises are made of sudden elevation 
to wealth. The same old farce of friendship is 
played and played again. 

The last mock-auction upon the great scale is the 
movement of Louis Napoleon in Mexico, which has 
a very natural and peculiar interest for all of us 
neighbors of that restless nation. The Emperor of 
Russia a few years since thought his dear friend 
Turkey a sick man—sick even unto death: so sick 
that his estate must be administered upon ; and who 
so competent, who so clearly Heaven-called to the 
task, as the ancient ally and disinterested friend of 
Turkey, Russia? In a similar manner the heart of 
the French Emperor is touched by the misery of 
Mexico. It is not, indeed, his neighbor. But 
who—says Louis Funk—who is my neighbor if not 
a suffering State? 

Spain and England, as we were saying some few 
months since when General Prim was our hero of an 
hour, have withdrawn from the errand of mercy, 
But the conscience of the Emperor of France would 
be troubled if he should give over his noble friends, 
the Mexicans, to their own destruction. So he has 
sent an army and a navy—why? To revenge the 
defeat of the French arms last summer? Softly, im- 
petuous inquirer! Do you think that Peter Funk 
sells watches for his own advantage? Does he not 
expressly tell you that this watch is an article of the 
finest gold, of the most exquisite workmanship, with 
thirty jewels, and a regulator of the sun? Is it not 
knocked down to you at a fearful sacrifice and dirt 
cheap, expressly to close a concern? Is it not the 
very last of the lot, and, by a curious but lucky 
chance, the very best? What, then, says Peter 
Napoleon by his man Forey? Has it not the true 
washed-copper ring? Is it not the purest strain of 
the mock-auction shop? Listen: 

*“* As soon as the Mexican people are freed by our arms 
they will choose, without restraint, the Government that 
suits them. I bring a positive command to declare so to 


“In the name of the Emperor I invite, without distinc- 
tion of parties, all who wish the independence of their 
country and the integrity of their territory. It is nota 
part of the politics of France to mix, for a personal inter- 
est, in the intestine dissensions of foreign nations; but 
when for legitimate reasons she is obliged to interfere, she 
always does it th the interest of the country where she 
employs her action. 

‘*Remember, Mexicans, that wherever her flag is un- 
furled in America, as in Europe, she represents the cause 
of nations and of civilization." 


There was never any other pretense urged by any 
soldier for any wanton and reckless invasion of a 
foreign territory. He always comes to protect the 
rights of the people of the territory. Designing men 
among them are plotting mischief. But I, Louis, 
never have any personal motive; I have only the 
Millennium at heart. My mission is to root out 
selfishness. I am sent by Heaven to chastise the 
ambitious and self-seeking. I, from the 2d of De- 
cember, am the guardian of legitimate governments 
of the people against the usurpation of individuals. 
My empire is peace—peace in the Crimea, peace In 
Italy, and now peace in Mexico. Peace, at the pres- 
ent time, is the regeneration of Mexico. But, believe 
me, it isa purely impersonal, philanthropic movement 
France is bound to keep the peace of the 


world, and I am France. General Forey, you will 


order the stiips to open upon the ports and the army 
to advance upon the capital. 
It is only a great piece ot historical Peter Funk. 
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The intention is that of the worthy auctioneer. The 
declaration of intention is just as veracious as his 


assertions about his wares. The passengers pass in | 


the street and smile to hear his talk ; and there is not 
a man of very ordinary sense, in France or out of 
France, who does not smile with contempt and pity 
as he hears the stale old fustian of the brand-new 
Emperor. 

When Mexico shall have been pacified by the 


apostle of peace, what other part of the world will it | 


be his mission to regulate ? 





Cnitor’s Drawer. 


HE Hon. George P. Marsh, than whom we have 
no more learned and elegant scholar, a man 
who has spent a lifetime among books, digging up 
dead languages and seeking the origin of tongues, 


this delver in the ditches of antiquity, and who is | 


more familiar, we verily believe, with the early lit- 
erature of England than any other man among us; 
Mr. Marsh, in his lectures on the English language, 
bears this remarkable testimony : 

‘‘T have observed that no great English writer 
has ever been wholly able to suppress the quality 
of humor. Hooker would be claimed as an excep- 
tion, and in truth he is one of the gravest of authors ; 
but one can not but suspect that a smile is lurking 
under some of the illustrations which accompany 
his most serious arguments. Thus, having declared 
that God works nothing without cause, he instances 
the creation of woman, which he intimates was an 
after-thought, and declares that God’s will had nev- 


er inclined ‘ to perform it ;’ ‘but that he sawit could | 


not be well if she were not created.’ In this he 
seems to have meant a half-jocose expression of the 
same sentiments to which John Knox had, not many 
years before, given such passionate utterance in his 
ungenerous but very eloquent ‘First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Wo- 


men. 





Tue man that laughs heartily is a doctor without 
adiploma, His face does more good in a sick room 
than a bushel of powders or a gallon of bitter 
draughts. People are always glad to see him. 
Their hands instinctively go half-way out to meet 
his grasp, while they turn involuntarily from the 
clammy touch of the dyspeptic who speaks in the 
groaning key. He langhs you out of your faults, 
while you never dream of being offended with him ; 
and you never know what a pleasant world you are 
living in until he points out the sunny streaks on 
its pathway. 





Tue following epitaph is copied from the ‘‘ His- 
torical Collections of Connecticut,’ and is perfectly 
authentic. It was taken from the tomb-stone of a 
young lady: 

“Molly, though comely in her day, 
Was suddenly seized and carried away; 
How soon she's ripe, how soon she's rotten, 
Laid in the grave and quick forgotten.” 





Tue humors of the war continue to make a merry 
chapter in the history of these melancholy days. 
One of our naval friends at Key West wrote to us 
in September last : 

* On BOARD THE U. 8S, STEAMER ‘ MAGNOLIA,’ 

“Among our crew is one steady old fellow, to 
whom, while a temporary hospital was being erect- 


ed on shore, was given the charge of a huge kettle 
| of boiling tar, etc., used for spreading on the roof to 
render it water-tight. Strangers here are naturally 
of an inquisitive turn of mind; and a@//, on seeing 
this steaming kettle, and the old ‘ shell-back’ so in- 
tently engaged stirring its contents, would invaria- 
bly question him as to its use, etc., until it became 
to him a nuisance. One afternoon one of our of- 
ficers walked down to where ‘Tommy’ was at work, 
and while standing there observed a strange vessel 
| coming into the harbor under a full press of canvas. 
| 

| 

| 


‘**Tommy,’ said he, ‘what ship is that coming 
in?” 
“‘Tommy, without looking up from his work, 
thinking the question—having indistinctly heard it 
| —one relating to the contents of the kettle, as usual, 
| answered, ‘ Roofing-cement.’ 
| “*Singular name,’ says the officer. ‘ Who is her 
captain ?” 
‘** Coal-tar, Sir, I believe.’ 
“Mr, thought that Tommy must have been 
drinking, and started off to get his information from 
| some other quarter, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|  ‘*Wuen the new order concerning the change of 
the navy officers’ uniform came to hand, it set all 
| of our officers to imagining the probable effect of 
gold-lace, etc., on their own persons, and for several 
days nothing-was talked of but gold-lace and shoul- 
der-straps, Our Chief-Engineer, rising late one 
morning, walked up on deck, and on looking around 
him perceived an addition to our fleet. Coming to 
a group of officers who were discussing the ‘ new or- 
der,’ he asked : 
“** When did the Penguin get in ?’ 
‘“The answer was similar to Tommy’s in the 
| above, and about as much to the point: 
‘“¢¢You must wear gold-lace half an inch wide 
around the cuff.’ 
| ‘*Chief, nothing put out, asked again: 
“* When did the Penguin get in?’ 
‘* Answer: ‘ A single-breasted coat with nine but- 
| tons for mates.’ 
“¢ Did she stop any where on her way down ?’ 
‘*¢*On the shoulders, a strap with a silver anchor 
worked on it, and a gold bar at each end.’ 
| * Chief ventured another question : 


“* How long was she coming from New York ?” 
| “I tell you only two inches, to be turned in on 
| the edge.’ 
‘¢* What a crazy set!’ soliloquized the Engineer 
as he stepped to the side to see a huge fish that was 
hauled aboard by one of the crew ” 





Tue annexed advertisement, scissored from the 
| Washington Republican, will repay attentive pe- 
rusal : 

CARD.—The attention of the public is invited to the 

} £1 sale which will take place on FRIDAY MORNING, 

the 10th instant, at the U. S. Penitentiary, commencing 

precisely at 9 o'clock. Purchasers will have to settle as 

knocked down, if not, they will be put up and resold, as 

they will have to be moved as cold, on account of the Gov- 
ernment wanting it immediately. By order of 

H. I, KING, Warden. 
GREEN & WILLIAMS, 
Auctioneers, 

Rather stringent on purchasers,eh? How about 

the habeas corpus, Fort Lafayette, etc.? Has Gov- 
ernment done any thing worse than this? 





“Tue writer is a ‘ practitioner’ of medicine, ‘ in 
his feeble and humble manner’—as old Brother Col- 
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burn, our circuit preacher, said of his foemmem | 
among the illimitable prairies. I frequently have 
written applications for medicine, etc., as many of | 
my customers live at a distance. One day, not lone 
since, a negro boy rode up to the fence, halloed 
‘ Hello!’ and handed me a note. Here is the ‘doc- 
kyment:’ 
“«« July th 1 1962 

“*Dr, —— pleese send mee a litle sugar of led to mak 

som I water 
ts ‘oblige Your 


“ A few days subsequently the same alain mene 


the ‘Torrid Zone’ reported himself at my office with | 


another epistle from the same friend—v idelicet : 
“4 July 10 62 

“¢Dr pleese of sende a vile of I water for the baby 
and som pouderes the babe has fever agane 

*** wee brok the vile of I water 

*“ *hee sill seems 

to rub 
his hed’ 

“The ‘vile of I water’ was dispatched, and as the 
case did not convalesce I was summoned to see the 
child. 
complicated with remittent fever. 
dismissed the case. ‘ But the end was not vet.’ A 
few days later the son of Africa dismounted at my 
gate with the following luminous message : 


c— H—. 


the 
“+ July 28 1862 
“+ Dr -—— plees sende me som mour I water I wish you 


to sende somthing to stop nite swets on him hee seams to | 


fall of all the tim Yours 
a eT 

“PLEASE do not give the author’s name, as the 
story may be seen by the parties, and so hurt the 
feelings of worthy people.” 

Thus writes a correspondent to the Drawer. Did 
he know what he was saying? He is willing to have 
us publish a story that would ‘‘ hurt the feelings of 
worthy people,” but he does not wish to be known 
as the author of it! Where is honor, conscience, 
kindness? We do not wish any man to make use of 
the Drawer by amusing some people at the expense 
of others. The “feelings of worthy people” 
more sacred than gold; and we would not for any 
consideration be made the means of wounding the | 
feelings of the least of the worthy ones who read | 
these pages. 

The world has humor enough in it to fill the 
Drawer full to overflowing without hurt’ 3 the hair 
of the head of the humblest son or daughter of Adam; 
and we would rather lock the Drawer up, and throw 
away the key, than to use it for the injury of the 
feelings of any body. 


Please make a note of this, most excellent con- | 


tributors, and send us nothing that will pain the 
living, or that, ‘‘dying, you would wish to blot.” 


From the Far East we have a brace of anecdotes : 

‘“Some years since our friend, Colonel B——, 
found himself a passenger on board one of the steam- 
ers running between Havana and New Orleans. 
Before reaching the latter city the captain of the 
steamer having learned, in course of conversation, 
that Colonel B—— wasa live Yankee from Vermont, 
thought he would amuse, and at the same time com- 


pliment the Colonel by relating to him a bit of his | 
experience with a certain Yankee pilot whom he once | 


employed, and who, like the Colonel, enjoyed the 
honor of hailing from Vermont. The Colonel said, 

‘* My friend the captain was formerly in command 
of one of the Mississippi River steamers, and one 
morning, while his boat was lying at her moorings 


It was laboring under acute ophthalmia, | 
In a few days I | 


| 
are | 
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LL 
at New Odum, waiting for the tardy pilot—who. 
| it appears, was a rather uncertain sort of a fell: ow— 
a tall, gaunt Yankee made his appearance before the 
| captain’s office, and sung out, 

*** Hello, Cap'n! you don’t want a pilot nor no- 
| thin’ about this * ere craft, do ye?’ 
| ‘*How do you know I don’t?’ res ponded the 
| Captain. 

2 ‘* Oh, you don’t understand; I axed you s’posin’ 

| you did?’ 

““*Then, supposing I do, what of it 2’ 

| ‘Well,’ said the Yankee, ‘I reckon I know 
| suthin’ about that ere sort o’ business, provided you 

wanted a feller of jest about my size.’ 

“The Captain gave him a scrutinizing glance, 
and with an expression of countenance which seem- 
ed to say, ‘I should pity the snags!’ asked, 

‘** Are you acquainted with thet river, and do you 

know where the snags are?’ 

‘** Well, ye-as’—responded the Yankee, rather 
| hesitatingly—‘ I’m pretty well acquainted with the 
|river; but—the snags—I don’t know exactly so 
| much about.’ ic 
*** Don’t know about the snags!’ exclaimed the 
Captain, contemptuously ; ‘don’t know about the 
|snags! You'd make a pretty pilot!’ 
| ad At this the Yankee’s countenance assumed an y 

thing but an angelic expression, and with a dark- 
| ened brow and a fierce ly flashing eye, he drew him- 
| self up to his full height, and indi; gnantly roared 
| back in a voice of thunder, ‘What do I want to 
know where the snags are for, old sea-hoss? I know 
where they ain't ; and there’s where I do my sailing!’ 

“It is sufficient to know that the Yankee was 

| promptly engaged, and that the Captain takes pleas- 
ure in saying that he proved himself one of the best 
| pilots on the river. 

“We have in this vicinity another live specimen 

of a Yankee who, if he does not come full up to the 
| Mississippi River pilot, falls but a half pace behind. 
| He once had occasion to buy a pig; and after going 
| into the country and spending considerable time in 
looking over the ‘ pork market,’ finally succeeded in 

bargaining for a small ‘ varmint,’ the smallest of a 

| lot of ten owned by a clever old farmer. While the 

| trade was progressing the welcome notes of the farm- 
er’s dinner-horn pealed forth, calling upon the hun- 
| gry to ‘fall to and devour.’ Our friend, it must be 
| remembered, is sometimes very deaf, but on this oc- 
casion fully understood the dinner-horn; and, of 
course, the farmer found no difficulty in making him 
understand that his company at the table would be 
acceptable. Dinner over, our hero got his horse 
and wagon in readiness to depart, and then went 
back to the pen to get his pig; but instead of taking 
the small one bargained for, selected the /arvest and 
best of the lot, and carried it, squealing for its dear 
life, to the wagon. The farmer made his appear- 
ance in the yard just in season to discover what he 
supposed to be the mistake of our Yankee friend, 
and shouted out to him, ‘You've got the wrong 
pig! you've got the wrong pig! Bring him back! 

You've got the wrong pig!’ But our friend, think- 

ing it best not to be ‘oo particular under the circum- 

stances, mace a ‘ bee-line’ for his wagon, at the same 
time shouting back, ‘Let him squeal! let him 
squeal! Ican hold him! I can hold him!’ The 
|farmer followed swiftly, in hopes of having the 

‘mistake’ corrected; but on arriving at the gate- 
way a fresh cloud of dust in the distance suggested 
to his bewildered senses that both he and his pig had 
been ‘ sold.’” 











EDITOR'S 


Tue horrors of war, and the tedium of camp-life, 
and the anxious hours at home, have been relieved 
ind alleviated by the Drawer, till we have come to 
regard it as one of the main pillars of the State—a 
sort of savings institution for the benefit of the sol- 
lier. the citizen, and the household, in which all 
have a life interest, and a right to draw out all they 

t, whether they put in or not. From the Gulf 
Squadron, on board one of the United States mortar- 
ats, an old subscriber writes to the Drawer, and 
tells us how he has been pining for the want of it, 

i actually refreshing his soul by reading old num- 

rs that were fortunately on board. Who knows 

w much they helped to capture New Orleans? 
Hear him. He is a surgeon, and knows what is 

od for soldiers and sailors : 

“ Something near a dozen years agone, at the so- 

itation of a pertinacious and ragged newsboy, your 
correspondent invested a quarter in the purchase of 

ir initial Number, since which day, whether at 
wr abroad, Harper has been my constant and 
eleomed monthly visitor. When leaving home to 
nder my meed of service by keeping men in health 
ght, and healing those who were wounded while 
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fighting, my better-half faithfully promised to send 
Harper regularly to cheer my loneliness with its 
well-loved face. Alas! letters from home have 
reached me, now and again, saying that Harper has 
been sent to me; and yet for five months my accus- 
tomed food has been by some ruthless hand snatched 
away from my starving mind. Some appreciative 
sinner, more anxious than honest, sequestrates my 
Magazines to his own enjoyment, without caring an 
old Herald for me, the rightful owner of the treasure. 
rhink of my being so long without a visit from my 
old friend! Two consolations, however, are mine 
under this privation: first, we have on board some 
thirty old numbers, and they are ever ready to give 
up their rich stores of pleasure and profit at my de- 
mand; and secondly, the anticipation of what is in 
store for me when I return home and read up my 
arrears. May peace be with you and all of us soon!” 

To which we respond Amen! And then our 
friend goes on to give us an incident of the war: 

‘* During the bombardment of Fort Jackson, one 
of our officers, well-tired by a night's work, was 
summoned to breakfast by the steward, who found 
much difficulty in awakening him. ‘Mr. ——,’ 
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FAITHFUL BUT DISAGREEABLE, 


Mr. Svoperass, who has removed to the country, brought home last night a famous Watch-Dog. The faithful 
taken up his quarters under the kitchen table, and causes some little disarrangement in the preparations 


creature has 
for breakfast. 
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says the steward, shaking the sleeper for the third | terrible state of excitement, and the Judge's ho 


or fourth time, ‘ Mr. , it is gone eight bells— | was filled with a crowd of anxious friends, for | 
breakfast is all ready.’ The drowsy officer, with his was a great favorite in the place. He was not n 
mind full of the mortar, barely caught the sound of | surprised and gratified, however, at so many 
the ‘all ready’ of the steward, and to the latter’s | and their great solicitude, than they were ti 
surprise bade him ‘get a good range and fire as soon | that he had had an attack of chills and fev: rtl 
as possible,’ as he turned to resume his sleep.” before, for which the Doctor prescribed arse: 
Dr. H—— was always fond of a practical joke, Eprrapus actually copied from tombstones j 
and sometimes at the expense of his best friends; | grave-yard in Philadelphia : 
and when annbdyed, as he often was, by some eld ‘Pain was my portion, 
woman stopping him in the street to ask him about Physic was my food, 
his patients, he added a little spice of malice. Old Groans was my divotion, 
Mrs. Young was one of this troublesome class, and Drugs did me not good 
- ‘ . : . Christ was my Physician, 
one day seeing the Doctor $ gig standing a long time He knew what way was bert 
in front of Judge P——’s house, she hailed him as To ease me of my pain, 
he came back and asked him who was sick at the He took my soul to rest." 
Judge’s. 
‘The Judge himself,” he replied. 
‘* What's the matter with him ?” SG ebied Aad way Ceeeih nee whe. 
‘* He’s been taking poison,” said the Doctor, and Aad I Go waller sore: 
jut Christ has come, I'll soon be 
And then my suffering is o'er." 


“What is home without a Mother?” 


whipped up his horse and left her. 
In an hour from that time the village was in a 


Berner AFT ad 


hae. 


o 


x ‘ * 
UNAPPRECIATED DEVOTION. 
Mn. Trutns has fallen desperately in love with Miss HeLEn, and wishes to solace her with a little music. 
him Sister Lavra, very kind-hearted, but so near-sighted : 
‘* Here, Poor Man, is a piece of bread for you. Now do go away. 
ing drives her crazy.” 


Sister Helen has a headache, and says your toot 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Brovtr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by ie 


Voter from actual articles of Costume. 
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Figures 1 aAnp 2.—MoryinG NEGLIGEE AND Boy's Costume. 
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Figure 3.—Sortie pu BAt. 


HE Morstxe Necuieée and Boy’s Costume,| Tue Sorrre pu BAt, represented above, is ex- 
illustrated on the preceding page, are adapted | tremely elegant. It is composed of white merino, 
to almost any of the seasonable materials. | lined with rose silk. and trimmed with swan’s-down. 








